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7° prevent diféafe by fo fimple and. eave 
igen an expedient, as a due attention to 


Diet: and Regimen, thould: become the moft. 


univerfal as it furely is the moit rational pur 
fuit of every man who values health, and is 
defirous of prolonging life. A judicious 
book, calculated to affiit him in that purfuit, 
' therefore entitled to eee dP in every 


#3 man’s Jibrary.. 


be 
7 


} 


" "(Books are not wanting which-profefs to 
feach us how to'become our own phyficians, 
when we are fick :—Indeed were we to cred- 
it’ ‘implicitly the numerous zo/frums and Spe 
a fo-Rrongly commended by many writ- 

$'on medical fubjects, we. might almoft ven- 
ture to queftion the or dinary principle of hu- 
man infirmity, or man’s mortality. Authors 

Of! that defcription have given great encour- 
agement to art, by difcountenancing the fug- 
geftions ‘of were cay and have furnifhed the- 
mieans of creating difeates, inftead of affifting. 
in the purpofe of cure or prevention. Before 
the prefent, no author had exprefsly under- 
taken to inftruct mankind in the faculty of 
-fhunning difeafe- by means fo fimple as the 
regulation of Diet. This omiffion has prob- 
ably been owing to an opinion, that the fub- 
ject i is. too trivial and ordinary to authorize 


wh 4S 


grave difcuffion, and that a man muft fir, 
acquainted minutely with the animal func- 
tions, before he fhould hazard an attempt to: 
preferve them in order, or to rectify theirue- 
rangements. The fallacy of fuch an opinion 
is moft clearly expofed in the prefent pnduc- _ 
tion; and we may here be convinced, tint 
the beft.and moft effectual means of prolong- 
ing life, and fecuring the bleflings of health, 
are not only comprehenfible, without the aid 
of great inveftigation, but practicable with- 
out the neceflity of great inconvenience ,or 
refiraint.. The rules contained in the prefent 
volumes are deduced from the moft fimple 
and obvious view of the fubje@&; and al- 
though they may exhibit nothing very myf- 
terious or abftrufe, we prefume they are not 
_ therefore entitled to lefs credit or attention. 
In thefe fentiments, we would not be confid- 
ered to doubt the profundity of the healing 
art; we only admire the fimplicity of our 
author’s plan, for rendering the intervention: 
of that art fuperfluous and unneceflary. ._ 
It is.true, indeed, the brute creation have 
no factitious guide to direct them in the per- 
formance of their animal office ;. but nature, 
their only monitor, hath long fince ceafed to 
be the guide of man.. She forfook him when 
he abandoned her, to purfue the enjoyments. 
ef fociety, on the road of excefs and intem- 
perance. | Rgds 
In the prefent highly improved ftate of 
fociety,. when the efforts of talents are on. 
the ftretch, to difcover new pleafures, new 


ee yee 


gratifications, it is not furprifing that the line 
of fober ‘enjoyment fhould be overlooked.* 
Cuftom fortifies itfelf by appetites ; it there- 
fore requires’ no {mall degree of fagacity to 
difcern, and firmnedfs to abftain from thofe ex. 
cefles, where reafon, already feduced by the 
allurement of new-daintics, readily yields to 
the fafcinating form in which ‘they are prefent- 
ed to our fenfes. If it be an object of magni- ._ 
tude to correct the prefent perverted tafte of 

mankind, and to reveft pain with the power 
of felf-defence, againft a numerous train of 
mere artificial maladies, then may we venture 
‘to declare, that this work is juftly entitled 
to more encomiums than we have faculty 


* Much time, learning, and talent has been beftowed on the re- 
fearches, made into the caufes of the late epidemic or endemic, or 
contagious fever, which has for a few years paft defolated the cap- 
itals of the United States. Hypothefes were broached, opinions 
formed, parties raifed, but no caufe found. What would the Amer- 
4can faculty think, if, after fo many inquiries, this mighty eaufe 
fhould be found refolvable in the vicious diet and incautious régimen 
peculiar to the Americans? Such are however the grounds of 
a very judicious treatife, written in French, and fent to the 
Prefident of the United States, that he might render it pub- 
lic. The author, who has refided feveral years in America, 
paints in ftrong colours the abufes of American diet, compares it 
minutely with the mode of living of other nations, efpecially thofe 
who live in the fame latitudes, attributes all the autumnal difeafes of 
the Americans, and namely their yellow fever, to that caufe; and is 
furprifed that it does not produce ftill greater and more frequent 
evils, in the capitals of America, where the abufe cannot be ex- 
ceeded. Nor is the conclufion rafh, when we find all foreigners, 
who vifit this country, Frenchmen, Germans, and even Englifhmen, 
exclaiming againft our copious and everlafting dimmers. Not that 
feafts and fumptuous entertainments are unknown in. Europe, at 
which the rules of fobriety are trampled upon, but they are given 
- on particular occafions only, whereas the ordinary of an Americag 
is an every day feaft. Americans who have travelled abroad, know 
the truth of this obfervation. To indulge in a party, where excefs 
mutt follow, once or twice a month, may hurt us; but to overload 
the ftomach every day, muft kill us in a very dhort time. 
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to beflow. Our. Author, unlike many 
others of his profeffion, feems to have been 
lefs defirous to difcover the occult prop- 
erties of the various articles of. fuftenance, 
than to determine their effects, when -Applisd 
to the human conftitution:... .. ., , 

It is, moreover, a circumfance, adding 
not a little to the value. and utility of-theie 
volumes, that they are furnifhed with a 
minute and copious iadex,. referring. par- 
‘ticularly to almoft every fubftance, : wege- 
table or apimal, in ufe among men, ‘fo that 
the reader may difcover, almoft by a fingle 
glance, the beft rules by which to control his 
appetite, and the precife limits within which 
the inclination of his fenfes may be indulged 
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Walleigh Edward, Newbpt. Warren ‘Ifaac, Medford 
Wheelwright Ebenezer,do.  Wylly Alexander C. do. 


_ Willfon Peter, Portfmouth Wade John, do. 
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Walch Keyran, do. Yes wR 
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_ Wheeler Jofiah, do. Young Jonathan, do. 
Wiley William, Charleft?wa Yeaton, jr. Robert, Portfm. 
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so SD } shen 
Been Jonathan Watertown 
ab id B ; : 
Brattle Thomas . ‘Cambridge 
Bowen Daniel Little Cambridge 
Babcock Samuel Watertown © 
| Gt C. ‘ 
Cufhing Bela Bofton 
Cobb John do. 
Capen Samuel Little Cambridge 
Cromwell Daniel Watertown 
DP. & - 7 
-Dana Tfaac Watertown — 
Dunlap, jr. Andrew | Botton 
Everett Aaron Watertown 
' Emerfon Timothy do. 
E 
. Farrar Ephraim ’ Watertown 
Feffenden Thomas | 
. Hi. ; ‘ ; 
Hill Féléeh Cambridge 
Hoagheon Oliver ite og Botton 
« iF : f 
Lankefter William Boftoa 
Makepeace Royal Cambridge - 
_N. a y 
Norcrofs John Cambridge 
‘ a 4) P. ' reer ‘yj 
Patten Ifaac Watertown — 
P R. oP ‘ 
Redman Thomas  Bofton — 
S. J . ies 
Stone Timothy Newton 
Swaney William Cambndee. 
: i igh - 
Tappan Profeffor David, D, D. ” Cambridae 
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INTRODUCTION. 





On the prefent State of Medicine as a Science. 


-E apparently live in an age, when 
every branch of human knowledge 
is reduced to a popular fyftem ; when the 
moft important {ciences lay afide the garb of 
pedantry and myfticifm ; when, in fhort, the 
fources of information are open to every rank,, ( 
and to both fexes. An improvement, which — 
is fo confpicuous, muit ultimately be attend- 
ed with the moft defirable and extenfive 
effects. | 
Among ether beneficial purfuits to render 
the comforts of life more numerous and per- 
manent, we have occafion to obferve, that 
Natural Philofophy and Chemiltry contribute 
a principal {hare in fpreading ufeful knowl- 
edge among all ranks of fociety. 
Since Medicine, confidered as a {cience, 
which refts upon practical rules of experience, 
is in a great meafure founded upon Natural 
Philofophy and Chemiftry, it will be allow- 
ed that with the daily progrefs of the lat- 
ter, tet alfo deans pays partake 
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of their improvements; and continually Te- 
ceive acceflions conducive to its further per- 
fection. tibks, ix 
_ With-the progreflive increafe of dbnnibnatt 
and luxury, a certain weaknefs and indifpo- 
fition, whether real or imaginary, has infeft- 
ed fociety in the character of a gentle epi-_ 
demic. It cannot properly be called a dif- 
eafe, but rather an approximation to an in- 
firm ftate, which almoft involuntarily compels 
man to zeflect upon the relative fituation of 
his phyfical nature, to acquire correé ideas 
on health, difeafe, and the means of preven- 
tion or relief, and thus imperceptibly to - 
come his own guide. — 

Every individual of any penetration now | 
claims the privilege of being his own phyfician: 
It is not unfafhionable to form a certain Tyftem 
concerning the ftate of our own health, and 
to confider it as the criterion, by which we 
_ may judge of ourfelves and others, of patients 
_and their phyficians. 

Formerly, people were not acenttomed to 
think of the phyfical fate of their body, until 
it began to be afflicted with pain or debility : 
In which cafe, they intrufted it to the practi- 
tioner in Fhyfic, as we deliver a time-piece to 
a watchmaker, who repairs it according to - 
the beft of his knowledge, without appre- 
hending, that its owner will be at the trouble 
of thinking or reafoning upon the method, 
which he judged to be moft Propen. sje 

In our times, we frequently undertake the © 
charge of pistes ibin g medicines for ourtelves ; 24 


~ 
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And the natural confequence is, that we fel: 
dom are able to tell, whether we are healthy 
or difeafed; that we truft as: much, if not 
more, to ourfelves than to the phyfician, who 
is only fent for occafionally ; and that we 
cannot-conceive him to be perfectly free from 
the fyftems of the fchools, from felfintereft 
or profeflional motives. ‘Vhus, by an ac- 
quaintance with medical fubjects, which of it- 
_ felf is laudable, not only the {kill of the phy- 
fician is frequently: thwarted, but the recov- 
ery of the patient unhappily retarded, or at 
leatt rendered rore difficult. eV 
No difeafe is now cured without demon- 
. ftration ; ; and he who can neither difcover 
nor comp! y with the peculiar fyftem of health 
adopted by his patient, any indeed act from 
motives dictated by reafon and humanity ; ts 
~ But his fuccefs as a pradical phy/ician, in the 
common acceptation of that phrafe, muff ev- 
‘er remain problematical. Yet this general pro- 
penfity toinveftigate medical fubjects, if itwere 
pre yperly direéted and gratified might bé at- 
tended with very happy effects. For ‘the 
medical art ought not to be fubjeé to’an im- 
perions and. fafcinating demon, whofe labours 
are chiefly carried on in the dark receffes of 
myftery, whom we know only from his bane- 
ful influence, as he fpares no objects of prey, 
and holds ji votaries in a perpetual fate ot 
dependence t . 
“The veil of myftery,” fays a init, 
popular writer, “which fill hangs over Med- 
icine, renders it not only a conje@tural, but 
even a fufpicious art. ‘This has been long age: 
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removed from the other fciences, which in- 
duces many to believe, that Medicine is a mere 
trick, and that it will not bear a fair and can- 
did examination. Medicine, however, needs 
only to be better known, in order to fecure 
the general efteefn of mankind, Its precepts. 
are fuch as every wife man would choofe to 

obferve, and it forbids nothing but what is. 
incompatible with true happinefs.” 





Obfervations on the general Laws of Natures . 


~ Ir we reflect upon the admirable uniformi- 
ty which prevails through the works of na- 
ture, both in the production and diflolution 
of matter, we find that the invariably moves 
in acircle; that in the perpetual conftruc- 
tion, as well as in the fubfequent demolition 
of bodies, fhe is always equally new and 
equally perfect; that the fmalleft particle, 
though invifible to our eyes, is. ufefully em- 
ployed by her reftlefs activity ; that death 
itfelf, or the deftruction of forms and figures, 
is no more than a careful decompofition and 
a defigned regeneration of individual parts, 
in order to produce new fubftances, 1a a man- 
ner no lefs fkilful than furprifing. We fur- 
ther obferve, that in the immenfe variety of 
things, i in the inconceivable wafte of elemen- 
Aary “particles, there neverthelefs, prevails the 
ftriteft economy ; that nothing is produced 
in vain, nothing coufumed without a caufe. 
We clearly perceive that all nature is united 
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by indiffoluble ties ; that every thing exifts for 
the fake of another, and that no one thing can 
exilt without its neighbour. Hence we jultly 
conclude, that man himfelf is not an infulated 
Being, but that he is a neceffary link in the 
great chain, which connects the univerfe. 
Nature is our fafeft guide, and fhe will be 
fo with greater certainty, as we become bet- 
ter acquainted with her operations, efpecially: 
with refpect to thofe particulars which more: 
nearly concern our phyfical exiftence: Thus,, 
a fource of many and extenfive advantages: 
will be opened’; thus we fhall approach to our 
original deftination—namely, that of living: 
fon ng and healthy. 
~On'the’contrary, as long as we move in a: 
vitwiter? {phere of knowledge ; as long as we 
are: “unconcerned with reipett to the’ caufes 
which produce Health or difeafe, we are int 
danger, either of being anxiouily parfimoni- 
ous, Or prodigally profufe of thole powers, 
by which ‘life is fupported. Both extremes 
are contrary to the purpofe of nature. — “She 
teaches ‘us the rule of ju economy Wwe, , 
being a fmall part of her great fy{tem, mult 
follow her ex campile, and expend’ neither too: 
much nor too little of her treafures.. 
“Although it be true that our knowledge 
of nature is Rill very imperfect, yet this crs 
cumfance ovght' noc to deter us-from invef= 
tigating the means. w hich may, lead 1 to its im~ 
eagle | & 
Weare affifted by tNere experience’ oe is 
many bes bag ig shige of fo many found 
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philofophers, that we may flatter ourfelves 
‘with the hopes of difcovering fome of hér 
hidden fecrets, and of penetrating fill fur~ 
ther into her wonderful recefles.. This, how- 
ever, cannot be accomplifhed, without much 
patience and perfeverance in the ftudent. _ 

' All men, it is true, have not fufficient time 
and opportunities to acquire an accurate and 
extenfive knowledge of nature; but thofe 
are inexcufable, who remain entire firang- 
ers to her ordinary operations, and particu- 
larly if they neglect to cultivate a proper ac- 
‘quaintance with the conftitution of their own 
frame. If, indeed, we were fixed to the 
earth like the trees by their roots, or if from 
mere animal inftinct we were ftitulated to. 
inquire into the caufes of our phyfical life, 
we then fhould vegetate, or live like plants. 
or irrational animals. But, in the character 
of creatures, who ought to choofe and to reject 
agreeably to the dictates of reafon, a more af- 
_fiduous and minute ftudy of nature, as well 
as of our own frame, is indifpenfable; be- 
caufe the human body cannot fubiitt, unlefs 
we fecond her intentions and co-operate ph 
her beneficent efforts. bape 

jie 
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Difference of Opinions on Medical SubjetPr. “ 


Ar is not unfrequently objeéted, that Med- 
icine itfelf is an uncertain, fluctuating, and 
~ precarious art. One medical fchool, for in- 

ace. confiders the mafs of the fluids as the 
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primary caufe of all difeafes ; another af- 
* cribes them to the irregular action of the fol- 
ids, and particularly the nerves ; fome again 
» confider that as the caufe of the diforder, 
- which many are inclined to reprefent as the 
eficct. ‘Thus, different fchools propagate dif- 
»oferent tenets relative to the origin of dif- 
- eafes; though ultimately, with refpect to mat- 
» fers of fact, they muft all neceffarily agree. 
Nor is this a aatetiey of opinions in the leaft 
. degree detrimental to the practical depart- 
ment of Medicine ; provided that we do not 
gegulate the mode of treatment altogether 
by hypothetical notions. Of what confe- 
quence is. it to. the patient, whether his phy- 
dician imagines the nerves to be fine tubes, 
~ filled” with a fubthe fluid, or not? whether 
he believes that catarrhs arife from noxious. 
particles floating in the air, or from catching 
old ?—~or whether he is prejudiced in favour 
.of this or that particular theory of fevers ?-— 
It.is a fufficient fecurity to the patient, if his: 
phyfician be thoroughly acquainted with the 
fymptoms of the difeafe, and be able to dif 
tinguifh them from thofe of any other mal- 
ady. In this refpe@, the medical art is truly 
excellent, and without a rival; for the na- 
ture of difeafes remains invariably the fames 
‘The accurate obfervations made by Hippoc- 
rates, two thoufand years ago, on the pro- 
refs and fymptoms of difeafes, recur to the 
medicak practitioner of the prefent day, in a 
manner fufliciently regular and uniform,— 
And, in fad, how fhould it be otherwife ; 
when nature ‘always purfues the fame path, 


— 
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whether 1 ina vig or difeafed fate of they 
body } Pa ye eg pee 
Here again it will fe Shee ieee itagsn 
it happen that two phyficians feldom agree 
in opinion, with regard to the cafe’ of the’ 
fame patient ? Phis. ‘queftion may be briefly’ 
anfwered, by claiming the fame right for the. 
medical profefiion, which is aflumed by theo-. 
logtans in contefted points of divinity ; by’ 
lawyers in arguing any part of their code;. 
which is not perfectly plain; and by philof- 
ephers who maintain different opinions om 
the fame fubjeét in metaphyfics’;. for inftance;: 
that of /pace and time.-’ But there are more: 
forcible reafons which enable us;) ‘T- fome 
meafure, to account for this diverfity of opin-! 
ions in Medicine. One of the phyficians,: 
perhaps, is in the habit of vifiting fifty: pa’ 
tients in a forenoon, fo that he has not fuf 
ficient time to inveftigate minutely the na-. 
ture and origin of the difeafe’;. while anoth= 
cr of lef extenfive practice is enabled to do» 
more juitice to his patients, by attending tos 
their complaints with proper leifare and:ac-- 
curacy. One of them fhall diftinguifh-fomer 
of the leading fymptoms, and. without hefi-. 
tation pronounce, that he*has difcovered' the* 
true feat of the’malady ; but as many difeaf. 
es of a different natureé-are attended with fim: 
jlar and common fymptoms, there-is no fmall® 
aot of confounding the one with the oth 
Another fhall’ enter the patient’s room" 
ae? a pre-conceived: opinion: on the fubject* 
of fome prevailing epidemic, or with his head’ 
probably full of the cafe which: oceupied: his 
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attention in the laft vifit. With thefe im- 
pediments, how difficult will it be to inftitute 
a cool and unbiafled inquiry ? If, again, both 
fhould happen to be called in at different 
itages of the diforder, each of them would pre- 
fcribe a different method of cure, and the 
jedgment of him who was laft confulted, 
would in all probability be the moft correct. 
Or laftly, a phyfician may be fent for, who, 
having commenced his ftudies about the mid- 
dle of this century, has not (from want of 
time or inclination) fufficiently attended to 
the more recent difcoveries of this inquifitive 
age; how can it then be expected, that he — 
fhould agree in opinion with thofe, whofe 
Knowledge has been improved by the num- 
berlefs new facts and obfervations lately 
made: in phyfics, particularly in Chemiftry? 





Origin and Caufes of Difeafe. 


Man is fubjeét to the fame deftructive 
agents from without, by which the lower an- 
imals aye affected ; but there is no doubt, that 
‘he is more eafily and frequently expofed to 
difeafes than thefe. J%r/?, The inferior crea- 
tires are ungueftionably provided with a 
more active inftinct, by which nature teach- 


es them, from their very birth, to avoid eve. © 


ry thing that may prove hurtful, and to. 
choote whatever may have a falutary influ. 
ence on their mode of:living. Few traces of 
this. beneficial inftinc: can be difcovered in 
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the human race. Our own experience, or 
the inftruGtions of others, which are likewife 
founded upon experience, muft gradually 
teach us the wholefome or pernicious. quali- 
ties of the objects of the material world.— 
Reafon, indeed, that peculir faculty of man, 
indemnifies him, tn a great meafure, for the 
want of this inftin@ ; it directs his choice in 
purtuing what is ufefal, and in. avoiding 
what is injurious. Yet at the fame time, the 
want of infiina in man, is the fource of ma. 
ony fuflerings.in the earlier years of his life— 
He. is. born without covering, to withitand 
the effects of climate ; without arms, to de- 
. fend himfelf in his helplefs ftate, and: without 
anfting, if we except that of fucking. He 
remains much longer ineapable of providing 
for his felf-prefervation, and ftands in need 
of the affiftance of his parents. for a much 
greater number of years, than any other an- 
imal with which we are acquainted. Al- 
though his parents, in general, acquit them- 
felves of this charge with much greater fo- 
licitude and tendernefs than the lower: ani- 
-mals, yet our imperfect inftin& is: productive 
of much mifchief to children, from ignorance: 
and ill directed tendernefs in parents and 
nurfes. . Children are frequently furnithed 
with articles of food and drefs which, at a 
»more advanced age, nourifh the feeds of dif- 
eafe and diflojution. ‘Thus, many infants are 
indebted for their obftructions in. the-mefen- 
tery; and the confumptive habit. attending 
them, to their uninformed and over anxious | 
parents or friends, who commit daily errors. 
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with regard to the quantity and quality of 
oe aliment, which in many inftances they fo 
erally adminifter to the objects of their 
"Ske even though it be of an indigettible 
nature. 
~ In the fecond place, it isa fad univerfally sii 
admitted, that mankind, efpecially in large 
and populous towns, have much degenerated 
in bodily ftrength, energy of mind, and in 
their capacity of. refilling the noxious agency 
‘of powers which affect them from without.. 
~°The progreflive cultivation of the mind, 
together with the daily refinements of habits 
and manners, are ever accompanied with a 
proportionate increafe of luxury. But as 
this change, from a robuit to a more relaxed 
flate of lite, has produced no difference in the 
“caufes: generating difeafe, to which we are 
even more fubje than formerly, we muft 
neceflarily fuffer by the concomitant efeés. 
For though luxury has affifted us in prevent- 
ing the temporary effects of external agents, 
fuch as cold, heat, rain, &c. and we can oc. ~ 
cafionally guard ourfelves agvain{t their fever-— 
ity, we are, upon the next return of them, 
attacked with much greater violence, than if 
-we had been more habituated to their inilu- 
ence. And this ftate of things has imper- 
ceptibly introduced the ufe of many articles, 
both of drefs. and aliment, which in their 
confequences often’ prove detrimental te 
“health. Hence we find, that in proportion 
as the refinements of luxury increafe ina na- 


tion, them@irenber and variety of difeales alfo | 
ah tee 
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increafe. On the contrary, the more unciv- 
ilized a people continue, and the more their 
habits and cuftoms approximate to a ftate of 
nature, the lefs are they affected by the caufes 
of difeafe. - | bal 
‘In the third place, we obferve among the 
human race a greater-number of prevailing’ 
paflions, and man is more violently, and, for 
the time of their duration, more obftinately 
governed by them, than any other living 
’ creature. Thefe emotions varioufly affect 
the human body. Bot the moft noxious and 
oppreflive than any other of all the paffions, 
are terror and grief: The former of which is 
fometimes fo violent as to threaten immedi- 
ate deftruction. Controlled by their power- 


ful influence, and hurried away by: thistle 
pulfe of the moment, themind is rendered 


incapable of judging, and’of properly feleét- 
ing the means of allaying thole paflions— 
Hence the remedies, to which we have re- 
courfe during the prevalence of paffion, and 
which then appear to us the moft proper, 
frequently lay the foundation of innumera- 
ble diforders, both of body and mind. 

A fourth fource of difeafes among mankind, 
are various {pecific contagions ; and perhaps 
the greater number of ‘thefe originate in the 
atmofphere which furrounds us. This is 
highly probable, at leaft with refpect to 
marfhy exhalations, and the effluvia of re- 
gions rendered unwholefome by different 
manufacturing proceffes. Another clafs of 
contagious miafmata confifts of thofe which 
cannot be traced to any certain origin. In- 
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‘eed, we coils obferve. their migrations ; we © 
perceive them moving from one individual 
40 another, without fixing any ftationary ref- 
‘idence: > Yet they have hitherto fruttrated ev- 
ery attempt made towards their extirpation. 
Of this unfettled nature are, the fmall pox, 
the meafles, the hooping cough, the influen- 
Za, and many étherepidemics. ‘The firft of 
them, namely the fmall pox, has of late years 
a very fuccefsfully treated ; and it is well 
own that fome of the moft ingenious: 
practitioners in Italy and Germany” are, at 
this moment, employed in a ferious attempt, 
‘wholly to extirpate this contagion from the 
“Continent of Europe; an object which has 
formerly been suppor sagt inthe cafes of 
‘the plague and rice | % 
Pee wees 3 ; 3 | 


oMThe ‘meatis: erapliyeatt ‘our anceftors, in fubduing the virn~ 
dence of th hefe malignant diforders, confifted chiefly in feparating ev- 
ay" infected perfon from the healthy, and preventing all intercourfe 
“between them. For this purpofe; many thowfand houfes of recep~ 
‘tion were then eftablithed and fupported at the ptblic expenfe, in 
“every country of Europe; the difeafed were inftantly and car efully 
poe to thofe houfes, and not permitted to leave them till ‘pers 
ecily cured.. A meafure fomewhat fimilar to this has lately been 
propofed, and laid before the Plenipotentiaries ‘of the’ Continental 
Powers affemnbled at Raftadt, by Profeffor Junker, Dr. Fauft, and 
fly German Phyficians. This propofal, however, differs effen- 

; engl from the former method of extirpating contagious diforders.: 
as, according { to the modern plan, we underiland every individual, 

> me willing | or Bats mu fubmit to be inoculated for the fmalle 









. fae deprive iP eadliome’ difeafe ef its deftruive power, ano-= 
ther Peon re ; more plaufible and lefs compulfory, has been 

d is this country, and-trongly recommended by Drs. 

; WoopviLur, -and other praitioners. , I allude 
te shies shiddslation "for? the ‘¢om~fox. It is fincerely to be withed, 
se their: humane efforts may be crowned pity Parcel and if & 
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On the Doctrine of Temperaments. — 
. Since it is eftablifhed by numberlefs facts, | 
that the temperaments, as well as the dif- 
eafes, of whole nations, are ina great meaf- 
ure influenced by their ordinary articles of 
food, it will no longer be doubted, that the 
moft important confequences refult from 
our aliment, whether of food or drink. 

As the doctrine of temperaments is in itfelf 
highly curious and interefting, I think this 
a proper place for introducing fome practi- 
cal remarks, tending to illuftrate thac fub- 
ject, and prefenting a concife view of it, 
chiefly derived from the learned annotations 
of the celebrated Pvofeflor Sémmering of 
Mayence. : Rds yd 

“The doctrine of temperaments,” fays 
he, “*in the general acceptation of that term, 
mutt be allowed to have greatly mifled the 
ancient phyficians, and particularly thofe 
who lived before the time of Galen. We 
are not, however, to infer from this, that 


sah 
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be true that perfons inoculated for the cow-pox are forever exe 
empt from the infection of the fmall-pox, and that this artificial _ 
tranflation ef morbid matter from the brute to the human fubjecdt 
is not attended with danger, it is of little confequence whether the 
cow-pox originate from any cutaneous difeafe of the milker, or from 
the greafe of horfes. For my part, I am not very fanguine in my 
expectations, which have often been difappointed on fimilar occa- 
fions; and till I can perfuade myfelf of the perfect analogy fubfitt- 
ing between the two difeafes, nay of their homogeneous nature, I 
fhall patiently wait for a greater number of facts tending to con 
firm the truth of the hypothefis. This, however, in my opinion, 
can be decided only, when the /mai/-pox fhould appear as the pres 
welling epidemic, 
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the doctrine itfelf is without foundation.—- 
me erred not, by admitting the exiftence 
of-temperaments ; for that feems now to be 
fully eftablifhed; but by too great a fond- 
nefs for generalization; by limiting the num- 
ber of them to four, and fixing their atten» 
tion in this divifion fimply on the nature 
and compofition of the blood, inftead of re- 
garding the whole animal economy. ‘Thus, 
for inftance, they knew many parts of the 
human body fearcely by their names, and 
were little, if at all, acquainted with the great 
influence of the nerves ; while our modern 
phyficians pay an almoft extravagant. homage 
to thefe fafhionable co-operators in difeafes, 
and frequently forget, in their attention to 
their favourites, the more important, at leaft 
more obvious, parts of the fluids. 

“There is a certain line obfervable in ail 
the more perfe& animals, by which nature 
is regulated in performing the functions of 
body and mind; in preferving or impair- 
ing the health, and in exerting all thofe en- 
ergies of life, on which the happinefs of the 
creature depends. ‘This line is various in 
different individuals, and the variety cannot 
be completely explained.on the principle of 
the ancients, by a difference in the qualities 
of the blood alone; though a human body 
of moderate fize contains not lé{s than. thir- 
ty pounds weight of that fluid. Other terms 
mutt therefore be fubftituted for their /un- 
guine, choleric, phlegmatic, and melancholy tem- 
peraments ; but before we attempt them, it 
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will be neceflary to take a more: extentiv ve 
view of the economy of man. a 
“ The caufes of the difference of temper 
aments are various: Fir/?; a difference in 
the nervous fyftem, with refpect to the num- 
ber of the nervous fibres, their ftrength, 
and fenfibility. A large brain, coarfe and: 
ftrong nerves, and great ceneral fenfibility, - 
have “always been found to be the marks ‘of 
a cholerie ox cholerico.funguina difpofition. 
‘Hence proceeds the quicknefs. of perception 
and capacity of knowledge in perfons of this. . 
clas, accompanied with “reat: acutenefs and. 
Rrength of ped emnien from the multitude 
of their ideas of cor nparifon. ‘Thefe ‘quali- 
ties are, however, in fome meafure counter- 
balanced by a violent propenfity to. anger, | 
and impatience under flight fufferings ef 
body or mind. Medicines ought, therefore, 
to be cautioufly adininittered to them, and 
in {mall quantities only. A diminutive brain. 
-and very delicate nerves have generally been 
obferved to be connected with dull fenfes, 
and a phiegmatic languor—fometimes witha 
taint of melancholy. To affect the organs. 
of fuch perfons, the impreflion of external 
objects muft be {trong and permanent. Their 
judgments are often childith from the want 
of ideas, and hence they are feldom able to’ 
make great progrefs in fcience. They are, 
however, more fit to endure labour, and the 
injuries of climate ; confequently their med. 
icines fhould be ftrong, and po inc 
in “oe quantities, A *s 
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» © Secondly: Difference of irritability is 
another caufe of difference of temperament. 
~ When the fibres are excited by the flighteft 
ftimulus to quick and- permanent contrac- 
tion, we may juftly infer the exiftence of 2 
choleric difpofition ; while a phlegmatic tem- 
_per difplays itfelf by oppofite fymptoms ; the 
mufcles being flowly contracted, and excit- 
ed with difficulty by the moft powerful ftim- 
ulus. 
“ Thirdly > Fhe fibres and membranes of 
a phlegmatic perfon are remarkably foft to 
the touch; thofe of a melancholic perfon 
hard and dry, with greater tone and nate 
of contraction. 
_ * Fourthly : There appears to: be fafficieie 
reafon for the opinion, that an é/eric prin- 
ciple is difperfed through the atmoiphere, 
_which is communicated to the body, in dif- 
ferent degrees, by refpiration ; which fup» 
plies the fibres with their natural tone ; 
gives a more lively motion to the veflels ; 
and increafes the ferenity of the mind. This 
principle does not exift in the atmofphere in 
equal quantities in all countries, nor-even in 
the fame country at different. feafons or 
hours of the day. Thus, during the influ- 
ence of the Sirocco in Sicily, all the fibres are 
opprefied by languor ; but. when the air be- 
comes more ferene ahd elaftic, the natural 
energy of body and mind returns. All men 
do not infpire this eleGtric matter in equal 
quantities, and thus. a remarkable difference 
of temperament is produced. yA 
Kea 
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“ Hifthly > To thefe caufes mufl be added 
the Aifiefent nature and quantity of the 
blood. Thus, when the blood is- highly 
ftimulant, the heart is excited to more vi0o« 
lent pee 3 an increafed fecretion of bile 
promotes the vermicular motion, amd a fu- 
perfluity of mucus difpofes: to catarrh, &c. 
From thefe confiderations it is evident, that 


there are caufes fufficiently powerful to pro- 
duce, at a very early period of life, an unal-. 


terable predifpofition to a certain tempera- 


ment. That a complete change is ever ef- 


fected, from a choleric habit, for inftance, 
to a phlegmatic, cannot be confiftently ad- 
mitted, at leaft while the laws of nature re- 
main unalterable. I will, however, admit 
that the temperaments, though not com- 
pletely changed, may be modified ;—that 


the vehemence of fome, and the languor: of 
others, may to a certain degree be leflened 4 


but this muft be done by remedies fuited to 
the clafs of the caufes productive of a partic: 
ular Je, ee Of thefe the principal 
are 3. * ws 
, ees different regimen. Thus animal 
food imparts the higheft degree of ftrength 


to the organs, enlivens the fenfes, and ofter . 


occafions a degree of ferocity 5 as is evident 
in cannibals, in carnivorous animals in gen- 
eral, in butchers and their dogs, in hunters,, 


particularly when aided by the frequent ufe. 


of fpices, wines, and ftimulating medicines. 
Vegetable diet, on the contrary, diminifhes 


the irritability ‘and fenfibility of the iyfien y 


Os a ee <a ov 
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in’ a word, renders it phlegmatic.—Some 
authors indeed: have: confidered potatoes as 
being the means of contributing to that end 5 
but [am not inclined to fubfcribe to this 
do¢trine ; fince I have had: occafion to ob- 
ferve the lively temperament of the common. 
people in Ireland.—Yet attention to this is 
highly neceflary in thofe, who have the 
charge of children 5. as by the ufe of animal 
food, additional energy may be given to the 
fibres, and when their irritability is too. 
great, it may be diminifhed by an oppuilite 
regimen. 

2, Education, beth phyfical and moral, 
ts another caufe of alteration in the temper- 
ament of man. Its power is. almoft un- 
bounded, efpecially in the more early peri- 
ods of life ; and: hence it often happens; 
that whole nations feem to poflefs one com- 
mon temperament. 

» “2. Climate, in its: moft extenfive fenfey 
comprehending atmofphere and foil, is 2a 
third caufe of alteration. The adtivity and: 
acutenefs of a choleric habit are feldom to be 
found ina region of perpetual fog; as for 
inftance, in Holland. ‘They are the natural 
produce of a warm climate, and require a 
gentle elevation of furface, with a moderately 
moift foil, and a ferene, equal atmofphere. 

afEo4, Avhave often obferved an aftonifhing 
degree of activity communicated to the 
whole fyftem, by an ardent defire of learn-. 
ing; fo that the temperament feemed to re- 


_ ceive new life from every acceflion of uci 


edge. 
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5. The want of the neceflaries of life, 
on the one hand, or poffeffion of the means 
ef luxury on the other, varioufly modify 
the difpolition ;—and: the livelinefs of the 
temperament-is alfo obferved: to rife or fall, 
according to the degree of political.freedom. 
“6, Age, company, and profeflional du- 
ties greatly affect the temperament. Hence — 
we feldom find any one who, at 56 years of 
age, retains the activity of that choleric or 
fanguine habit which he poflefled at 36. 
‘* Thofe who follow nature, and not a 
plaufible hypothefis, will be fenfible how dif- 
ficult it is to elaflify and fix the charadterittic 
marks of the different temperaments ; and 
it is rather a matter of doubt, whether the 
following rude fketch will be more fuccefs- 
ful than the attempts of others. 
_ © All the modifications of temperaments: 
appear to: be varieties of the Sanguine and. 
phlegmatic.. - 
“1, Thefanguine is vanjalile “It is marl 
ed by a lively complexion; the veilels are 
full of blood ; and perfons of this habit are 
feldom able to. bear great warmth ; they are 
_ predifpofed to. inflarnmations, and poflefs_ 
a high degree of irritability and fenfibili- 


ty. Allis voluptuous in this temperament. — 


They are fickle in every thing they under-. 
take; are affable, and foon become acquaint- 
ed, but as. foon foiget their friends, and are. 
fufpicious of every body. Whatever re- 
quires indufiry they abhor, and hence ma we 
little progrefs in fcience, till they advance: 
in age ST 
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_ #2, The fanguineo-choleric enjoys all the 
health and ferenity of the-fanguine, with all. 
the perfeverance of the choleric. 
3. In the choleric, the body is foft and: 
flexible, without being dry and meagre as in 
the melancholic; the fkin has a teint of yel- 
low; the hair is red; the-eyes.dark and: 
moderately large; with a penetrating expref- 
fion, and frequently a degree of wildnefs; 
the pulfe full and quick ; the mufcular con- 
tractions in walking, focaking, &c. are rapid ; 
the bile is copious and acrid, and. hence the 
vermicular motion is active, and the body- 
not liable to coftivenefs. Perfons. of this. 
clafs are particularly fond of animal food.. 
‘They poffefs. great nab head it ey are fitted. 
for laborious unde nahbweget iE and feem born: 
to command. oh | 
PeeRe HE Fie wh ofé temperament 18 hypochon- 
| aivacal; is a burthen to himfelf and others, 
-Perfons of this clafs are fubje&t to difeafes of 
thé liver, and: hence have a. fallow complex: 
jon. | They are never content with their fit- 
u uation, and are a prey to. envy and fuf- 
picion. 

ere, Ehe hella chore temperament i¢ 
marked by a gloomy countenance, {mall, hol- 
Yow, blinking eyes, black hair, a rigid or 
tough fkin, dry and meagre fibres. The 
pulfe is weak and languid, the bile black, 
the vermicular ‘motion flow.. ‘The percep- 
as of perfons of this difpofition are quick; 

y are fond. of contemplation, and are flow 

aie ‘execution .of labour, which they pa- 
sicily undertake. They bear with refolu- 
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tion the troubles of life; and, though not 
enfily provoked, are neverthelefs vindictive. — 

6. The Beotic or ruftic temperament has 
many of, the qualities of the fanguine, in 
common with many of thofe of the phleg- 
matic. The body is brawny, the mufcles 
have but little irritability, the nerves are 
- dull, the manners rude, and the powers of 
apprehenfion weak. 

“<P ne geiree kebier denen is a combi- 
nation of the fanguine, choleric, and phleg- 
matic. Univerfal benevolence is the diftin- 
guifhing character of this clafs. ‘Their man- 
ners are foft and unruffled. They hate talk- 
ativenefs ; and if they apply to {cience, their 

progrefs is great, as they are perfevering and 
contemplative. Laftly, 

“8, The phlegmatic clafs is marked by a 
foft, white fkin,. prominent eyes, a weak 
pulfe, and languid gait. They fpeak flowly, 
-are little hurt ‘by the injuries of-the weather, 
fubmit to oppreflion, and feem born to obey. 
From their little irritability, they are not 
eafily provoked, and foon return to their 
natural fate of indifference and apathy.” 


On Patent or Quack Medicines. 


. ALTHOUGH there is but One ftate of perfect 
health, yet the deviations from it, and the 
genera and fpecies of difeafes, are almott in- 
finite. It will hence, without difficulty, be 
_underftood, that in the claffes of medical re- 
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medies there muft likewife be a great: varie- 
ty, and that fome of them are even of oppo- 
fite tendencies. Such are both the warm 
and the cold bath, confidered as medical 
remedies. Though oppofite to each other 
in their fenfible effects, each of them mani- 
fefts its: medical virtue, yet only in fuch a 
ftate of the body as will admit of ufing it 
with advantage. 

ftas evident from thefe premifes, that an 
univerfal remedy, or one that pofleffes heal- 
ing powers for the cure of all difeafes, is in 
fact a nonentity, the exiftence of which is 
phiyfically impoflible, as the mere idea of it 
involves a direct contradiation. How, for 
inftance, can it be conceived, that the fame 
remedy fhould be capable of refloring the 
tone of the fibres, when they are relaxed, 
and alfo have the power of relaxing them 
when they are too rigid; that it fhould 
coagulate the fluids when in a ftate of: re- 
folution, and again attenuate them when 
they are too vilad; that it fhould moderate 
the nerves in a Rate of preternatural feniibil- 
wae 
ity, and likewife reftore to them their prop- 
er degree of eiiae when they are in a 
conttary {tate. 

Indeed, the belicf in an univerfal remedy 
appears to lofe ground every day, even 
among the vulgar, and has been long ex- 
ploded in thofe lattes of fociety, which are 
not influenced. by prejudice, or tinéured 
swith | fanaticlim. It is, however, fincerely 

bes egretted, that we are {lll inundated 
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with a flood of advertifments in almoft ev-. 
sery newfpaper5 that the lower and lefs en- 
lightened clafles of the. community are ftill 
impofed upon by a fet of privileged impof- 
tors, who_ frequently puzzle the intelligent 
xeador, to. decide, whether the boldnefs or 
the induftry with which they endeavour to 
-eftablith the reputation of their refpective 
poifons, be the moft prominent feature in 
their chara&ter.*—It was jufily obferved by 
the fagacious and comprehenfive. Bacon, 
that a reflecting phyfician is not dinecige, 


he 


* i @ dluftrate this propofition farther, 1 fhall quote the ~ ate 
yemarks of a late writer, Mr. James ParxkINson, who expreffés 
himfelf, in his,“ Aedical Admonitions,” when treating is the aise 
“of Catarrh, in the following pertinent words ; fi yt 

“ Mott of the Noftrums ‘advertifed as cough drops, &e,, are prepa- 
~ gations of opium, fimilar to the paregoric elixir of the fhops, but 
-difguited and rendered more deleterious, by the addition of aro- 
matic and heating gums. The injury which may be occafioned by 
‘the indifcriminate employmentiof fuch medicines, in this difeafe, may 
‘be very confiderable ; as is well known by every perfon -poficling 
even the fmalleft fhare of medical knowledge. 
~ “Tt would undoubtedly be rendering a great ‘benefit ‘to focitty, if 
fome medical man were to convince the ignorant of the perniciouscon- 
- Fequences. of their reliance on advertifed: Noftrums: but, unfortu- 
nately, the fituation in which medical men ftand is fuch, that their 
*beft-intentioned and moft difinterefted exertions for this purpofe 
would not only be but little regarded, but frequently would be even 
imputed to bafe and invidious motives. ‘Thofe to whom they have 
to addrefs their admonitions are unhappily thofe on whom reafon 
~ thas Jeaft influence. |)“ Prithee, Doctor,” faid an old acquaintance 

to a celebrated empiric, who was ftanding at his door, “ how is it 
“that you, whofe origin I fo weil know, ‘fhould have been able to 
obtain more patients than almoft all the regular-bred phyficians ??— 

“ Pray,” fays the Quack, “how many perfons may haye baffle us 

whilft you put your queftion ? ?"— About twenty.”—* And, pray, 
~ show many of thofe do-you fuppofe poffeffed a competent. fhare of 
common fenfe ?”—“ Perhaps one out of twenty.” —* Juit fo,” faye 
‘the Dogtor 5 “and that one applies to the regular phyfician, ‘whilft 
I and'my ‘brethren. pick up ‘the other ‘Binetecn,: ’ 


a2}; ‘ hese? i ee 
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by the opinion which the multitude entertain 
of a favourite remedy ; but that he muft be 
guided by a found judgment ; and confe- 
quently he is led to make very important 
diftinctions between thofe things, which only 
_by their name pais for medical remedies, and 
ethers which in reality pofels. healing mr 
ers.” 
I am induced to avail myfelf of fine quota: 
tion, as it indirectly cenfures the conduct of 
certain medical practitioners, who do not {cru- 
ale to recommend what are vulgarly called 
-Patent.and other Quack medicines, the compo- 
‘fition of which is carefully concealed from the pub- 
“Tite Having acquired their ill-merited repu- 
‘tation by mere chance, and being fupported 
“by the moft refined artifices, in order to. de- 
lude the unwary, we are unable to come at 
the evidence of perhaps nine-tenths of thofe 
_who have experienced their fatal effects, and 
who are now no longer In a fituation to com- 
plain. 
The tr anit from Panaceas, or univerfal 
“remedies, to No/rums or Specifics, fuch, for in- 
flance, as pretend | to cure the fame difeafe in 
every patient, is eaty and natural. With the 
latter alfo, impofitions of a dangerous tenden- 
“cy are often practifed. It will probably be 
-afked here, how far they are practically ad- 
miflible, and in what cafes they are wholly 
unavailing. It is not very, difficult to anfwer 
this queftion. In thofe difeafes, which in ev- 
ery inftance. depend upon the fame caufe, as 
in agues, the {mall-pox, meafles, and many 
other contagious diftempers, the poflibility of 
D 
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{pecifics, in a limited fenfe, may be rationally, 
though hypothetically, admitted. But in other 
maladies, the caufes of which depend upon a 
variety of concurrent circumftances, and the 
cure of which, in different individuals, fre- 
quently requires very oppofite remedies, as 
in the Dropfy, the various fpecies of Colic, 
the almoft infinite variety of Confumptions, 
&e. &c. a {pecific remedy is an impudent 
burlefque upon the common fenfe of mankind. 

‘Thofe who are but imperfectly acquainted 
with the various caufes from which the fame 
diforder originates in different individuals, 
can never entertain fuch a vulgar and dan- 
gerous notion. ~They will eafily perceive, 
how much depends upon afcertaining with 
_ precifion the feat and caufe of the affection, 
before any medicine can be prefcribed with 
advantage or fafety :—even life and death, I 
am concerned to fay, are too often decided 
by the firft feps of him, who offers or intrudes 

his advice upon a fuffering friend. 

The following inftances will thew the dan- 
ger attending the precipitate application of 
the fame medicine in fimilar diforders.—A 
perfon violently troubled with the colic took 
a glafs of juniper fpirits, commonly called 
Hoilands, from which he received almoft in- 
ftantaneous relief, as the affection proceeded 
from flatulency. Another perfon, who found 
himfelf attacked with fimilar pains, was in- 
duced by the example of bis friend to try the 
fame expedient; he took it without  hefita- 
‘tion, and died in a few hours after.—No 
wonder that the confequences here were fatal,. 
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} olic in the latter cafe was owing to 
an inflammation in the inteftines.—A_ third 
perfon was afflicted with a colic, arifing from 
poifonous mufhrooms, which he had inad- 
vertently fwallowed ; the immediate admin- 
iftration of an emetic, anc after it, fome di- 
luted vegetable acid, reftored him to health. 
A fourth perfon had an attack of this malady. 
from an ency/led hernia or inward rupture. 
The emetic, which relieved the former pa- 
tient, neceflarily proved fatal to the latter; 
for it burft the bag of inclofed matter, pour- 

_ed the contents within the cavities of the ab- 
-domen, and thus fpeedily terminated his exift- 
ence, Again, another had by miftake made 
sufe of arfenic, which occafioned violent pains, 
not unlike thofe ef a common colic. A large 
quantity of {weet oil taken internally was the 
means of his prefervation ; whereas the rem- 
edies employed in the other cafes would have 
been totally ineffectual. Here I willingly 
clofe a narrative, the recital of which cannot 
but excite the moft painful fenfations. To 
Tengthen the iluftration would lead me too 
far beyond my prefcribed limits: for cafes of » 
this nature happen fo frequently, that it would 
be eafy to extend the account of them, by a 
long catalogue of interefting but fatal acci- 
‘dents. og te Be Bins cert 
. What is‘more natural than to place confi- 
dence in a remedy, which we have known to 
afford relief to others in the fame kind of af- 
fection? The patient anxioufly inquires after 
. a perfon who has been afflicted with the fame 
malady. He is eager to learn the remedy 
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that has been ufed with fuccefs. His friend 
or neighbour imparts to him the wifhed-for 
intelligence. He is determined to give it a 
fair trial, and takes it with confidence. From 
what has been ftated, it will not be difficult 
to conceive, that if his cafe does not exactly 
correfpond with that of his friend, any chance 
remedy may be glee dangerous, and even 
fatal, 
The phyfician is ébiiped to employ all his 
fagacity, fupported by his own experience, 
as well as by that of his predecefflors ; and, 
neverthelefs, is often under the temporary 
neceflity of difcovering from the progrefs of 
the difeafe, what he could not derive from 
the minuteft refearches. How then can it be 
expected; that a novice in the art of healing 
fhould be more fuccefsful, when the whole of 
his method of cure is either the impulfe of 
the moment, or the effect of his own credu- 
lity ? It may be therefore truly faid, that life 
and death are frequently intrufted to chance.* 
_ From what has been premifed, it may be 
confidently aflerted, that a noftrum or an 
| “pniverial coy: is as- ot: a de of deratum as 


_® The late Dr. oye a -phyficion oft ore ced idee in fpeak- 
ing of Afclepiades, the Roman empiric, fays: “This man from a de- 
slaimer turned phy/fician, and fet himfelf up to oppofe all the phyficians 
of his time; and the novelty of the thing bore him out, as it fre- 
quently doth the Quwacks of the prefent time; and ¢ver will, , whilft 
de majority of the world are fools.” 

in another place, Dr. Huxham thus curioufly contrafts the too 
timid practice of fome regular phyficians, with the hazardous treat- 
ment, which is the leading feature of Quacks: “ The timid, low, in- 
fipid practice of fome, is almoft as dangerous as the bold, unwarranted 
‘empiricif of others; time and opportunity, never to be regained, 
are often loft by the former; wwhilft the latter, by a bold B'5 fends 
you off the fage in a moment.” 
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the philefopher s ftone. The abfurd idea of 
an univerfal medicine can only obtain credit 
with the weak, the credulous, or the igno- 
Fant. 

One of the moft unfortunate circumftances' 
in the hiftory of fuch medicines, is the infin- 
uating and dangerous method, by which they 
are puffed into notice. And as we hear little 
of the baneful effects which they daily muft 
produce, by being promifcuoufly applied, peo- 
ple attend only to the extraordinary inftan- . 
ces, perhaps not one in fifty, where they have 
afforded a temporary or apparent relief. It 
is well known, that tle more powerful a 
“remedy is, the more permanent and danger- 

ous muit be its effects on the conftitution ; 
efpecially if it be introduced like many Patent- 
Medicines, by an almoft ipSeine tacreat, oF 
the dofes. 

There is another confid ideration, not apt to 
ftrike thofe who are unacquainted: with the’ 
laws of animal economy.— When we intend 
to bring about any remarkable change in’ the 
fyftem of an organized body, we are obliged 
to employ fuch means.as may contribute to 
produce that change, without affecting too 
violently the ving powers ; ; or without ex- 

_tending their action to an improper length, 
Indeed, the patient may be gradually habitu- 
ated to almoft any ftimulus, but at the expenfe. 
of palfied organs, and a broken conttitution.* 


* An Italian Count, uncommonly: fond of fwallowing miedinines. 
found at length that he could take no more. Previous to his death’ 
he ordered the following infcription to be placed on kis tomb ; 

“ I was once healthy ; I wifhed to be betier ; I took medicine, and. died.” 
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Such are the melancholy effedts of impofture 
and credulity! Were it poffible to collec all 
the cafes of facrifices to this myfterious infat- 
uation, it is probable that their number would 
exceed the enormous havoc made by gun- 
powder or the fword. 
A popular writer, Dr. BucHAn, makes the 
- following jut remark on the fubject i in quef- 
tion: ‘As matters ftand at prefent,”’ fays he, 
“it is eafier to cheat a man out of his life, 
than of a fhilling, and almoft impoflible either 
to dete@ or punifh the’ offender. | Notwith- 
{tanding this, people ftill fhut: their eyes, and 
take every thing upon truft, that is adminif- 
tered by any pretender to Medicine, with- 
out daring to afk him a reafon. for any part 
of his conduét. Implicit faith, every where, 
elfe the on of ees is fill nacre here.” 





- AMnalyfis of Fafbionable Complaints. " 


If thefe abufes of medicine be of confe- 
quence, how much more fo are certain man-, 
ners, habits, and cuftoms, which the united 
efforts of the Faculty will never effectually. 
remove or fupprefs, unlefs affifted by the fe- 
male guardians of helplefs infancy. That I. 
may not be mifunderftood with refpect to the 
» teal intention of this addrefs to the fair fex, 
I beg leave previoufly to obferve, that the fol-. 
lowing remarks apply chiefly to certair clafl-. 
es of the community, among whom a due 
degree of attention is but rarely paid to the 
fkin of their offspring. 

The greater number of our falhiodable,. 
complaints and atfections are nearly related 
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to each other. ‘The gout, formerly a recular 
but rare difeafe, which attacked only the ex- 
ternal parts of perfons advanced in years, has 
now. become a conftitutional indifpofition, a 
juvenile complaint, torturing the patient in a 
thoufand different forms. The famous Poda- 
gra and. Chiragra of our anceftors are now 
nearly obfolete, and inftead of the gout in the 
Jeet or hands, we hear every day of the nerv- 

- ous gout, the gout in the dead, and even the 
fatal gout in the /omach. No rank, no age, 
no mode of life feems to be exempt from this 
fafhionable enemy.—The next and ftill more 
general malady of the times, 1s .an extreme fen- 
fibility to every change of the atinofphere ; or rath 
er, @ conftantly fenfible relation to. its influence. 
We are not only more fubject to be affeted 
with every current of air, every change of 
heat and cold, but the feelings of fome are fo 
exquifitely delicate, that in a clofe apartment, 
nay in bed, they can determine with accura- 
cy the ftate of the weather, as well as the di- 
rection of the wind. © By confulting their: 
bodily fenfations, thefe /iving barometers an- 
nounce more corre¢tly than the artificial ones, 
not only the prefent, but even the future 
changes of the weather. I could never have 
believed, that this additional fenfe, which is 
only of modern origin, could be fo much im-: 
proved, had I not frequently witnefled the 
fenfations of certain patients, when a cloud) 
is floating over their heads :—a talent fo pe- 
- Culiar to our age, that it would undoubtedly 
excitefurprife, but no envy, in our leis refined 
forefathers. Ina climate, where the weather 
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changes every day, and almoft every hour, it 
may be eafily imagined, how dependent, frail, 
and tranfitory, muft be the health of the 
wretched pofleffors of this new fenfe; and 
that beings fo organized cannot warrant, for 
a fingle hour, their ftate of health, their good: 
humour, or their phyfical exiftence.  Isit not 
then very probable, that many ftrange and in- 
confiftent events of our days may have their 
fecret foundation in this dependence on the | 
weather ?—In judging of man and his aétions, 
we ought firft to obferve the ftate of the ba- - 
rometer ; as our more fuperftitious’ anceftors 
nade the celeftial conftellations the criterion 
in their prognottics. 

Not lefs charaéteriftic of the prefene gener- 
ation, but more painful, are the fafhionable 
nervous and hypochondriacal difeafes. Thefe 
are formidable, infidious tormentors, which 
not only deftroy our phyfical well-being, but 
- alfo envenom our tranquillity and content- 
ment, and cloud our faireft profpedts of hap- 
pinels. Without depriving us of life, they 
render it an infupportable burthen. 3 without . 
~ inducing death, they make him a welcome 
vifitor. 

It is unneccilary to detail the diverfified 
fhapes, in which thefe maladies prefent them- 
felves. Let it fuffice to obferve, that however 
intimately the mind appears to be conneéted 
with thefe phenomena, we can neverthelefs: 
account for them from phyfical caufes, They 
have rapidly increafed with the propagation: 
of the gout, and experience thews, that they — 
frequently alternate with it, in the fame in~ — 
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dividual patient. It is highly probable, there- — 
fore, that they are of a fimilar nature with 
the gout ; and that they originate from the 
fame fource, which is peculiar to our age, 
Clofely connected with the gout, and likewife 
with the hypochondriafis, how frequently do 
_we obferve the hemorrhoids, formerly a dif 
eafe of the aged, now the companion of youth, 
and almof a general complaint. indivi 
~The laft clafs of our fafhionable difeafes in- 
cludes all thofe affeftions of the fkin, which 
are known by the name of eruptions, difcolora- 
tions, efftarefcences, feorbutic taints, &c. Of late, 
thefe have alarmingly increafed, and appear 
daily to fpread every where, like noxious 
weeds. ven in the. higher ranks, where 
neither a poor diet, nor want of attention to 
cleanlinefs, can be afligned as caufes, we fre- 
quently obferve perfons, whofe fkin announces 
bad health, and on whom medicine can have 
no effeé&t. Phylicians of different countriés 
complain of new and unheard-of cutaneous 
diforders, of an extremely malignant tenden- 
‘cy; and if the fpreading of them be not check- 
ed in time, Europe will perhaps once more 
be vifited with that malignant and filthy dif- 
eafe, the Leprofy. | , 

‘Iris however not fufficient to give a bare 
tatalogue of thefe fingular affections. 1 fhall, 
therefore, attempt to trace them to. their 
fource ; to thew that they can be eafily pre- 
vented ; and to point out the moft likely 
means by which fo defirable an event may be © 
‘accomplifhed.—It is to you, guardians of fu- 
ture, and I hope ee races, that I now ap- 
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peal—it is your aid I folicit in fo important 
a meafure of national and domettic policy. 





* 


On the Nature and Findon of the Shin. fie 


~ Much as we hear and {peak of bathing, and _ 
of the great attention at prefent paid to clean- q 
linefs, | am bold to affirm, that the greater — 
number, if not the whole of our fafhionable 
complaints, originate from the want of ‘care 
and proper management of the fine ‘Through — 
unpardonable neglect i in the earlier part of _ 
life, efpecially at ‘the age of adoleicence, the 
fur face of the body is fo unnaturally enervat- 
ed by conftant relaxation, that it oppreffes, 
and, as it were, confines our mental and bod- 
ily faculties ; promotes the general. difpofition , 
towards the complaints above alluded to ; 
and, if not counteraéted in time, muft pro- 
duce confequences  fiill more alarming and 
deplorable. i aha 6 
_ We often hear people complain, th at heir 
Shin is uneafy ; acomplaint, which I fear is but 
too prevalent among thofe, who. give them- 
felves little trouble to inquire into ‘its orig ine 
—~But how is it poffible, 1 hear many pe rfons. 
afk, that the fkin, which is a mere covering 
of the body, to fhelter it from rain and fun- 
fhine, can have fuch influence over the whole | 
frame? I fhall venture to explain this problem, 4 
and hope to imprefs fuch as are inclined to be 
{ceptical, with more refpect for that part of 
the human body. 

The fkin unites in itfelf three very elfentig’ 
functions. It is the organ of the moft exten- 
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five and ufeful fenfe, that of touch ; it is the 
channel of per/piration, the principal means 
which Nature employs to purify our fluids 5. 
and through the moft admirable organization, 


is enabled to adforb certain falutary parts of | 


the furrounding atmofphere, and to guard us 


~ again{t the influence of others of an injurious 
tendency. For this purpofe, innumerable 
nerves and veflels are difperfed throughout 


‘i 


the fkin, which are in the continual act of 
feeling, and at the fame time of fecreting and 


volatilizing noxious particles, and abforbing 


thofe containing vital principles. It has been 
proved by accurate calculations, that the moft 


healthy individual daily and infenfibly per- 


f{pires upwards of three pounds weight of fu- 
perfluous and hurtful humours. It may 
therefore be confidently aflerted, that no part 


of the body is provided with fo many and 


important organs, by which it is. connected 


with almoft every operation per formed in an- 


imal life, as the fkin. It is this, which places 
us" in the moft immediate connexion with 


the furrounding atmofphere, which through 


“that channel particularly affects us, and exerts 
its influence on our health :—we further feel, 


directly through the fkin, the qualities of the 


_ air, heat, cold, preflure, rarefaétion, &e.: and 
hence we experience, at leaft in their influ- 


ence, other much more fubtle and lefs known 


qualities, of which I fhall only mention the 


electric and magnetic fluids. From the fpir- 


itual and highly penetrating nature of thefe 
fluids, we may eafily conjecture, how confid- 


erable a fhare they mult have in the princi- 
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ple of vitality, and, of what important ie he 
organ is, through which they affect us. _ 
; important as the fkin is. to external life, it 
is no lefs fo to the internal economy of the 
‘body, where it appears to be peculiarly de- 
fisned to preferve the great equilibrium, of | 
the different fyftems, by which the_ human 
frame is fupported in its vital, animal, and — 
fexual functions.—If any ftagnation, accumu- i 
lation, or irregularity arife in the fluids, the ‘ 
fkin is the great and ever-ready condué OF pith 
through which the fuperfluous. particles ALE es 
feparated, the noxious volatilized, and the 
fluids, flagnating i in their courfe, fet ae liber- : 
“ty 5 a canal being at the fame time opened - 
for the removal of thofe humours which, if 
they fhould get accefS to the vital parts, fuch 7 
as the heart and the brain, would caufe inev- 
itable deftruction.. By the proper exercife of 
this organ, many difeafes may be fupprefied 
‘in their early flages; and thofe which have 
already taken place may be moft effeCtually — 
removed. No difeafe whatever can be re-— 
‘moved without the co-operation of the “fkin. 4 
The nature and conftitution of this. or: ran 
moit certainly determine either our hope. or ap. 
prehenfion for the fafety of the patient. Inthe © 
-moftt dangerous inflammatory fevers, when the — 
profpect of recovery is very faint, a ‘peneli Cale 
change of the {kin is the only effort, by which 
_ Nature, almoit overcome, relieves. herielf, and 
ejects the poifon in a furprifing manner, tre- @ 
quently in the courfe of one night. The” 
greateft art of a phyfician, indeed, confifts in’ 
_ the proper management of this extenfive or- 
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gan, and in regulating its activity, where oc- 
cafion requires. ‘To mention only one cir- 
cumftance; it is well known to thofe who 
have experienced the beneficial effects of a 
_fimple blifter, that its ftimulus, like a charm, 
has frequently relieved the moft excruciating 
pains and {pafms in the internal parts. 
Cleanlinefs, flexibility and activity of the fkin 
are, according to the obfervations premifed, 
_ the principal requifites to the health of indi- 
viduals, as well as of whole nations. But in- 
ftead of contributing to its improvement, we 
generally pay very little attention to it, ex- 
cept to the fkin of the face and hands, which 
are too often made the fallacious index of 
health. I am convinced, however, that moft 
of the patients and valetudinarians, who take 
fo much pains to refrefh and fortify the inter- 
nal parts of their body, by invigorating pota- 
tions, rarely, if ever, pay any regard to their 
external: faurface ;—an object of equal impor- 
tance, and perhaps ftanding in much Btrale 
need of corrcborants than the former. 
_ Hence it happens, that the fkin of convalef- 
cents is obferved to be particularly relaxed 
and obftructed ; that they are liable to con- 
tinual colds, upon the leaft change of temper- 
ature; and that every day of their recovery 
_ venders them more fubject to relapfes. _ 
In this country, the children of people in» 
the middling and lower ranks are perhaps bet- 
ter managed, than in moft of the countries 
‘upon the Continent; becaufe frequent and 
daily bathing is, to my certain knowledge, 
— no where fo gem practifed as in England, 
. 4 
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As foon, however, as children attain a.certain 


age, this practice is again as-generally neglect- 


ed: after the tenth or twelfth year of age, 


et furface of the body is very little attended. 


Thusa foundation i is laid for numberlefs 
pe and particularly for that fcorbutic taint 
in the human fyftem, which now almoft uni- 


verially. prevails, and which is more or lefs. 
connected. with other and more fafhionable 


complaints.—As we advance further in years, 
this difpofition of the fkin increafes {till more, 
particularly from the mode of life purfued in 
the higher ranks. We then begin to accuf- 
tom ourielves to fedentary habits: to think, 
and to partake of the pleafures of life. The 
lady, the man of fortune, and the ill-fated 


man of letters, all of them require more adfive 


exercife, than they actually take, which alone 
can promote a free perfpiration, and enliven 
the furface of the body ; but, by their indo- 
lent habits, the whole intabihe ftagnates, and 
the fkin becomes contracted and debilitated. 
The hufbandman, indeed, labours diligent- 
ly ; ; and though, by the fuiene of his brow, 
his fkin preferves more life and activity, it is 
neither kept fufficiently clean, nor prevented 
from being obfiruéted by perfpirable matter. 
The, artift and manufacturer carry on their 
purfuits i ina fedentary manner, and in a con- 
fined, impure air; the latter, in the duties of 
Is occupation, generally employs unwhole- 


fome articles, fo that at length he lofes the. 


-ufe of this organ entirely, in {ome parts of the 


‘ 


body. The voluptuary i and the glutton do not — 


’ fuffer lefs than the former, as they impair abe: 
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energy of the fkin by excefles of every nda 
and take no precautions to preferve its’ élattic 
texture.—Our ufual articles of drefs, flannel 
excepted, are not calculated to promote a free 
perfpiration ;—our coal-fires, and {till moré 
the large potations of warm liquors, contri- 
bute greatly to relax the fkin. If we add to 
this lift of predifpofing caufes, out inconftant 
‘climate, which at one hour of the day braces, 
and at another relaxes the furface of the body, 
which alternately heats and cools it, and con- 
fequently difturbs its uniform action ; ; it will 
be eafily underiftood, that the fkin muft for 
thefe reafons be almoft generally vitiated, and 
that it really is a leading fource of many of 
our fafhionable indifpofitions. 

When the fenfation of the furface is im- 
paired ; when the myriads of orifices, that are 
defigned for the continual purification and 
renovation of our fluids, are obftructed, if 
not clofed; when the fubtle nervous texture 
is nearly deprived of its energy, fo that it be- 
comes an impenetrable coat of mail, is there any 
reafon to wonder, that we are ‘fo often harafl- 
ed by a fenfe of conftraint and anxiety, and. 
that this uneafinefs, in many cafes, terminates 
in a defponding gloom, and at length in 
complete melancholy '—Afk the hypochon- 
driac, whether a certain degree of cold, pale- 
nefs, and a fpafmodic fenfation in the fkin, do 
not always precede his moft violent fits of 
mental debility ; and whether his feelings 
are ‘not moft comfortable, when the furface 

of his body is vigorous, warm, and perfpires. 
shteciy’ ? In fhort, the degrees of infentible per- 
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fpiration are to him the fafeft barometer of 
his ftate of mind. If our {kin be diforganiz- 
ed, the free inlets and outlets of the ele¢tric, 
magnetic, and other matters, which affect us 
at the change of the weather, are.inactive. 
‘Thus the origin of extreme fenfibility towards 
the various atmofpheric revolutions, is no 
longer a myftery. For, in a healthy furface 
of the body, no inconvenience will follow 
from fuch changes.—If we further advert to 
thofe acrimonious fluids which, in an imper- 
fect flate of perfpiration, are retained in our 
body, and which fettle upon the moft fenfible 
nerves and membranes,—we fhall better ap- 
prehend, how cramps or {pafms, the tortur- 
ing pains of the Gout and Rheumatifm, and 
the great variety of cutaneous difeafes, have 
of late become fo obftinate and general. 

The equilibrium of the fluids, and the cir. 
culation of the blood, are alfo determined in 
no {mall degree by the fkin; fo that if thefe 
fluids become thick and languid, the whole 
momentum of the blood is repelled towards 
the interior parts. Thusacontinual plethora, 


or fulnefs of the blood, is occafioned; the ~ 


head and breaft are greatly opprefied ; and 
the external parts, efpecially the lower ex- 
tremities, feel chilly and lifelefs. om 
In warm climates, in Italy for inftance, 
the hemorrhoids, a very diftrefling com- 
plaint, are but rarely met with, notwithftand- 
ing the luxurious and fenfual mode of life of 
the inhabitants; becaufe perfpiration is al- 
ways free and unchecked: while among us 
perfons are found, who devote the whole of 


' 
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_their attention to the cure of that troublefome: 
_diforder. : 

May we not infer, from what I have thus 
Bavaneeds that the ufe of baths is too much 
neglected, and ought to be univerfally intro- 
duced? It is not {uflicient, for the great pur- 
pofes here alluded to, that a few of the more 
wealthy families repair every feafon to wa- 
_tering-places, or that they even make ufe of 
other modes of bathing, either for their health 
‘or amufement. <A very different method: 
“muit be purfued, if we ferioufly with: to re- 
ftore the: vigour of a degenerated race. | 1: 
mean here to inculcate the indifpenfable ne- 

~eefity tor dome/tic baths, fo well known among 
_ the ancients,. and fo univerfally eftablifhed all. 
ever Europe, a few centuries ago, and. which 
were eminently calculated to check: the fur- 
ther progrefs oi the leprofy ;—a difeafe which. 
though flower imits effects, is not lefs diftrefl- 
Ing than the plague itfelfi. 

Much has been faid and written upon the. 
various methods, and: the:univerfal medicines,. 
propofed. in, different ages,. by different. ad- 
-venturers, profeffledly. to diminifh»the inhes 
rent) difpoiition: to difeafe; and to give'a new 
and renovating principle to the human frame. 
At one time: they: expected to. find it. in the 
philofophic and a@fralian falts, at another in: 
Magneti{m, and: Electricity 3—4ome. fanatics. 
pretended. to have difcovered it in: the light 
ef the moon; others in celeftial beds 5-—but,, 
if I.may venture to deliver my opinion, we: 
may fearch for it a af e “pgm 49 
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in every clear fountain—in the bofom of ever 
young, ever animating nature. 

Bathing may be alfo confidered as an excel- 
lent fpecific for alleviating both mental and 
bodily fufferings. It is not merely a cleanfer 
of the fkin, enlivening and rendering it more 
fit for performing its offices; but it alfo re- 
frefhes the mind, and fpreads over the whole 
{yftem a fenfation of eale, activity, and pleat- 
antnefs. It further removes ftagnation in the 
larger as well as in the capillary veflels; it 
gives an uniform free circulation to the blood, 
and preferves that wonderful harmony in our 
interior organs, on the difpofition of which | 
our health and comfort fo much depend. A 
perfon fatigued, or diftrefled in bodyand mind, 
will derive more refrefhment from the luxury : 
of a lukewarm bath, and may drown his dif- 
quietude in 1t more effectually, than by in- 
dulging in copious libations to Bacchus. The 
bath may be equally recommended as an ad- 
. mnirable retiring place, to evade, for a time, 
the influence of the atmofphere ; and perfons 
that have the misfortune to be too fufceptible 
of external impreffions, would find no {mall 
benefit, were they to repair in thick and ful- — 
try weather to the bath, where they breathe _ 
in an element lefs loaded with noxious parti- 
cles. ; 

The with to enjoy perpetual youth, is one 
of the moft predominant and pardonable. 
Though it cannot be rationally afflerted, that 
bathing will confer continual youth, yet I 
will hazard an opinion, that it has avery un- » 
common and fuperior tendency to prolong . 
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that happy ftate; it preferves all the folid 
parts foft and pliable, and renders the joints 
of the body flexible. Hence it powerfully 
counteracts, what I prefume to call an infidi- 
ous difeafe, viz. age, which operates by grad- 
ually exhaufting the humours, and depriving 
the conitituent parts of the human frame of 
their elafticity. It is no lefs certain, that bath- 
ing is one of the moft eflicaclous means of 
preferving beauty ; and that thofe nations, 
among which bathing is a prevailing practice, 
are ulually the moft diftinguifhed for elegance 
of form and beauty of complexion. 

A moderate defire to improve and beautify 
the furface of the body, is far from being 2_ 
frivolous purfuit. It excites as much interefl, 
and is produétive of as beneficial confequences, 
as the exertions of many a_ pfeudo-philof- 
opher, who devotes the toil of years, to ar- 
range his notions in a certain fyitematic form, 
and who yet is not fortunate enough to at- 
tain the great object of his with. I have had 
frequent opportunities to obferve, that the 
defire of beauty, when not inordinate, may 


- prove the fource of many virtuous and laud- 


$ 


able purfuits, and that it may be greatly in-. 


ftrumental to the prefervation of health. 1 
am alfo perfuaded, that this defire is often 


-purfued by methods not the moft proper, and 
that from not having a juft knowledge of 


beauty, we make many valuable facrifices, 
not only of things relating to health, but 
fometimes of life itfelf. Initances are not un- 
common, of young perfons attempting to 
bleach their fkins, and beautify their perfons, 


, 
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by iil a free air, ufing a mild and weak- 
ening diet, long fafting, long fleeping, warm- 
ing ‘their beds, Re. &c. 5 ; but, alas! the event 
does not anfwer their expectation,—they lofe: 
both health and bloom !|—Eating-chalk, drink- 
ing vinegar, wearing camphorated charms;, 
and fimilar deftru@tive means have been re- 
forted to, by other more wa: adventurers,. 
but with no better fuccefs. .‘Thofe I have laft 
enumerated, may be called the minor cofmetics > 
others ofa more formidable nature, Talmott 
hefitate to. mention, as they are unqueftiona- 
bly the moft, deleterious fwbitances we are ac- 
quainted with. Mercury and lead, manufac- 
tured, jn. various forms, are unhappily too. 
common ingredients in. many of our modern: 
cofmetics,. whe her, they confit. of lotions, 
ereams, powders, paints or ointments. © That 
thefe fublances can be communicated. to the: 
circulating fluids, through the fkinvas well asi 
by. the. ftomach, requires, [ fhould rae 
no. further proof, after the doctrines already: 
advanced on this fubject. Lead, in particulary. 
if once introduced:into the fy fem, though ine 
the fmalleft proportions, cannot be. removed: | 
by art, and: never fails to produce the molt: 7 
deplorable effects ; fuch as. palfy, contraction — 
and. convulfion of: the limbs, total lamenefs,. 
weaknels, and the moft excruciating colic: 
pains. Befides. thefe more: obvious effects;. . 
the frequent external-ufe of lead and mercu-. — 
ry, as. cofmetics, occalions.cramps in every; 
part of the body,, faintings, nervous weaknefs,, 
catarrhs, tubercles i in the lungs and inteftines,, 
which occur together. ox feparately,. Acconglings | 
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to the different circumftances, till at length a 
confumption, either pulmonary or hectic, 
clofes the dreadful fcene. 

_ Beauty of the {kin, the fubject under con- 
fideration at prefent, is but another term for 
a found and healthy fkin ;—a pure mirror of 
the harmony of the internal parts with their 
furface, or, if I may be allowed the expreffion, 
it is vifible health.” | 

There fubfifts fo intimate a relation between 
‘our interior and exterior veffels, that almoft’ 
‘every error or irregularity in the organs 
within, fhows itfelf firit of all on the furface 
without, and particularly on the face.—How 
‘often are we ftruck at the countenance of a 
perfon, who thinks himfelf in perfect health, 
‘but whofe illnefs, the refult of fome morbid 
caufe concealed in the body, juftifies in a few 

days the ferious apprehenfions we entertained 
-at our laft interview. Nature has wifely or- 
dained, that the firft appearance of internal 
irregularities is indicated by the countenance 3_ 
but to what ufe do we generally apply this 
index ?—-We refufe to avail ourfelves of her 
- beneficent intimation ; and the continued ule 
of pernicious fubitances, inftead of promoting 
.the object we have in view, ultimately tar- 
‘nifhes and impairs that beauty, which we 
meant to adorn and preferve. We imagine 
it in our power to improve the fkin, without 
attending to the purity of the fluids, although 
it is indebted to them for its very exiltence ; 
and yet fhould fmile at a perfon, who attempt- 
ed to cleanfe an impure tongue, by conftantly 
fcraping it, when a difordered ftomach was 
the real caufe of that impurity. 
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From the tenor of the. preceding pofitions, 

I Tabb Ke for indulgence, when I venture to pro- 
nounce every coftmetic, whofe compofition is 
kept a fecret from the public, falfe and fraud- 
‘ulent ware. The three great and really effec- 
tual Sugsrirures ror Cosmetics,* whichil 
‘would recommend, are the following : emesis 
due attention to infenfi ble per/piration j—an 
important procefs, by which nature, if duly 

atlilted, will not fail to expel all acrimonious 
‘or ticles 3 particles: By this, too, the furface. 
of the body will be kept in a conitant atmof- 

phere of foftening exhalations,—a fpecies of — 

volatile vapor-bath, and the mott efficacious 
‘means of preferving it foft and pliant, and’of 
animating it with the colour of lifes The 
next circumftance to be attended to, is the 
purity of the fluids ; this depends equally ona 
free perfpiration, and on a vigorous ftate of _ 

digeftion. ‘Vhe third requifite to a fair, health- | 

ful complexion,. is an wniform diftribution of 
thes fluids ; or in other words, a chine and un- 

ef 


a To fach readers, whether male or female, as are determined te 
make ufe of cofizetics, inftead of attending to the more effe@tual means : 
to preferve the bloom of th e fkin, it may be of fervice to point out _ 
one or two external applications, in order to prevent them from refort- 
ing to the dangerous and deftru@tive contrivances of Quacks. Xe 
cording to Dr. “WITHERING, a phyfician of great eminence at Bire 
mungham, an infufion of horfe-radifh in milk makes one of the fafeft 
and beft cofmeties. Another preparation for cle aring the fkin of 
‘pimples and recent eruptions, if affifted by gentle a aperient medicines, — 
is the frefh expreifed juice of houfe-leck, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of fweet milk or cream.—Yet all contrivances whatever, to an-. 
{wer this purpofe, are abfurd and nugatory, if the ivward fate of the 
body be neglected, or if they be looked upon as /pecifics of themfelver — 
Such things do xct exift in nature; and we might as well try to 
bleach the fuce of a Negro, as to remove, any fcorbutic or other erup= 
tions from the face, without beftowing proper attention on the whole 
ftte of the body, and particularly the Sen ae ona which, thefe 3 inreg= 
wlarities derive their origin. 
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reftrained circulation of the blood; as the very 
pureft fluids, when profufely: propelled to the 
face, are productive of difagreeable confequen-’ 
ces, fuch as unnatural rednefs; flufhines, tu- 
mid:appearances, &c. of which ladies of a fed- 
entary life are fo apt to complain. 3 

_ Yo'thefe three general obfervations, I think, 
itumay be neceflary to fubjoin a few particular 
injunctions, relative to the improvement of 
the fkin, as connected with a ftate of good 
health.—Carefully avoid all izmoderate and vi- 
blent dancing, as the fudden alternations of heat 
and cold, not only impair the general ftate of 
the Suita’ but are likewife of ghe oreateft detri- 
ment to. beauty.—Abftain from the too fre- 
quent and too copious ufe of heating liquors of 
every kind, particularly punch and itrong 
wines. ‘I’ here is {carcely any thine which is, in 
my opinion, more deftructive of the bloom of 
youth and manhood, than this /iguid fre, which 
fills the blood with inflammable particles, pro- 
pels them towards the face, parches the fkin, 
renders it {potted, and lays the foundation of 
that incurable difeafe, which is fometimes fig- 
uratively called copper in the face. Neither fu- 
“gar, nor any additional ingredient to gratify 
‘the palate, can deprive thefe liquors of their 
noxious qualities, fo that even the moft agree- 
able of thefe feductive potions is attended 
with confiderable danger. - 
' Avoid, likewife, every excels in ot drinks, 
as. coffee, Mrachiave:) and tea, particularly the 
taft, in which the people of this country are 
given to indulge, more than in any) other 
POneMaS I fcarcely dare venture to impeach 


- 
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this favourite /s/ace of our morning and even- 
ing hours; but with all due deference to the . 
comforts of the domeftic circle, I confider it — 
as my duty to denounce the too liberal ufe 
of this liquor, as not a little prejudicial to the 
fairnefs and purity of the fkin. Tea taken — 
hot, and in immoderate quantities, not only | 
has a tendency to weaken the organs of digef- _ 
-tion, but caufes fluctuations and congeftions — 
in the humours of the face, and frequently 
brings on a degree of debilitating perfpiration. — 
Let us conceive the ftomach inundated with. ~ 
a portion of warm water, juft at the time of 
digeftion ; its concoctive powers are literally — 
drowned, at the very inftant when their affift- — 
ance is mot required ; and, inftead of a pure — 
balfamic chyle, or alimentary fluid, it prepares _ 
crude, and acrimonious huniotiog: which can — 
only generate an unhealthy mafs of blood. — 
Here, l cannot imprefs upon the attentive read- : 
er, in terms fufliciently ftrong, the following © 
truth: that a healthy ftomach only can produce 
healthy and uncontaminated fluids ; and that two 
thirds of what we call acrimony, or fharpnefs _ 
of humours in the fyftem, proceed from a_ 
languid ftomach, and irregular digeftion lf 
therefore the tea be made too weak, it will 
operate merely as warm water, and like it 
will greatly relax the coat and membranes of 
the ftomach ;—if made too ftrong, it will give : 
an unnatural heat to the body, prove a dan- 
gerous {timulus to the nerves, occafion palpi-- 
tations of the heart, univerfal trembling, 
cramps, and a number of other “Thue 
which it is needlefs to enumerate. That thefe 
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effects do not take place, during the firft 
months or-years of indulging ourfelves in the 
intemperate ufe of hot and {trong tea, is no 
argument to controvert this pofition; they 
will, either fooner or later, unavoidably fol- 
low. 

I fhall but flightly touch here, on another 
dubject, {carcely of lefs importance than the 
former ; namely, the various articles prepared 
by the paftry-cook and confectioner. ‘Thefe 
dainties would be lefs objectionable, if any 
“method could be devifed of baking them 
without the pernicious ingredients of yeatt 
and fat, fubftances which load the ftomach 
with a ‘glutinous {lime and rancid matter, 
which obftruct the glands of the abdomen, 
particularly thofe of the mefentery, and which 
have a ftrong tendency to produce. the cuta- 
neous. difeafes before mentioned. 


bi. 


On the Phiffa cal Education ef Children. 


ets phyfical education * of infants unquef- 
tionably forms an object of the firft impor- 
tance. ‘The great difproportion fubfitting be- 
tween healthy and difeafed children, together 
with the deplorable mortality which occurs 
-among the latter, too plainly evince, that 
their bodily welfare is not cere aviged- 
editor? > 

- There is little room to doubt, that by a 
more ‘tational ee of nurture; aris the 


+ To ani ei it may te a to salah that by pif cal 


education is meant the bodily treatment of. children ; the term Yh: ryficat 
_ being applied in oppofition to moral wih 
F 


/; 
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firft years of infancy, many fubfequent difeafes 
might either be wholly prevented, or at leat 
greatly mitigated. Nothing perhaps. would 
contribute more to meliorate education in 

general, than, what has been long and much 
’ wanted, a ferious and minute attention of the 
Faculty to this particular branch of medical 
ftudy : which at prefent, 1am concerned to 
fay, is almoft totally neglected. 

The few books extant on this fubje& a are 

neither written on {cientific principles, nor 
calculated, by their manner and {ftyle, to af- 
ford plain ‘and popular inftruction. It is not 
enough for profeffional men to plan fyftems 
of education in their ftudy-rooms ;—let them 
alfo demonftrate in practice, that they are 
familiarly acquainted with the true method 
of educating children ;—a method which, in 
my opinion, implies fomewhat more than 
merely preferibing and admninitieriage medi- 
cines. 

So long as the nurfing of children remains 
exclufively in the hands of common midwives 
and nurfes, ,it is rather a matter of furprife, 
that fo many infants fhould furvive the age 


of childhood.—We ought therefore, above all. 


things, to inquire into the monftrous_preju- 
dices prevailing in this eflential part of domef- 
tic management, as the firlt ftep towards their 
extirpation. | ies 
How great would be my fatis faction, if, by 
the following ftrictures, | fhould be able to 
prevail upon fome intelligent mothers, who 


‘ 


‘ 


poflefs fuilicient fortitude, to throw off the 


bondage of old cuftoms, or modern fafhions, 


& 
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and to return to the path of fimple nature !— 
In a fyftem of practical education, it is a judi- 
cious precept, which cannot be too much in- 

culcated, to omit rather than to undertake, or be 
too officious, in the phyfical treatment of infants. 

From the difliculty of difcovering the true 
caufe and feat of the complaints of children, 
efpecially if accompanied with any particular 
fymptoms in the excretory veflels, it is very 
ufual to adminifter a gentle laxative or emetic, 
upon the flighteft occafion.—-It would lead 

“me too far to examine, in detail, the many 
bad confequences refulting from fo abfurd 
and detrimental a practice. I cannot, however, 
forbear from remarking, that by dealing con- 
ftantly in aperient medicines (a ftrange infatu- 
ation among the vulgar !) the future difeafes of 
the child aflume a particular chara¢ter of the 
gaferic kind—the juice of the ftomach, which 
ities to concoct our food, being vitiated. As 
the operation of the laxatives is in a manner 
mechanical, by impelling the fluids, and partic. 
ularly thofe of the mucous kind, towards the 
ftomach and bowels, and caufing them to ac- 
 cumulate in a greater degree than ufual, it 
_. will be eafily underftood, that by the frequent 
repetition of this ftimulus, the gaftric juice 
will be rendered unfit to effect the proper fo- 
lution of food inthe ftomach. For the fame 
reafon, perfons fubject to frequent coftivenefs 
foon begin to complain of indigeftion, when 
they once habituate themfelves to take An- 
“DERSON’s or any other aperient pills: for 
by them the ‘ftomach is canverted, as it 
were, into a field of battle, where all the ir- 
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regularities, that take place in the fyftem, are 
left to fight their way; where the limits of 
difeafe and health, nay the alternative of life 
and death, are to be finally determined. That 
this however is not the moft proper place for 


fuch a conteft, requires no demontitration. 


The ftomach is appointed by nature for very 
different purpofes; it is the only organ of 
nourifhment and digeftion ; the fource of ref- 


toration and health. But how can it effec- - 


tually anfwer this end, if it ferves, at the fame 
time, as the conftant laboratory of difeafes? 
As it is always in a ftate of impurity, it can- 
not act with uniform energy and a fufficient 
degree of elafticity, to prevent frequent irreg- 
ularities in digeltion ;—hence arife bad hu- 
mours, hypochondriac affections, and nervous 
debility ; all of which, I have reafon to fear, 
are, more or lefs, confequences of tampering 


with medicines, efpecially in the period of ~ 


childhood. I am further induced to think, 
though it may to fome appear rather a bold 
idea, that more children are deftroyed by the 
abfurd prattice of loading their tender ftom- 
achs with every fort of trafh, and afterwards 
relieving them by repeated dofes of phyfic, 
than by any zatural procefs. - ‘This hkewife 
accounts for the great number of children 
who die in towns, at an early age, before they 
become inured to fuch fevere attacks made 
on their digeftive organs. 

In order to check, and, if poftible, to pre- 
vent, this general tendency to difeafes ; to 
meliorate the conftitution of children, by 


producing a regular circulation of the fuids ; 
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and to direct the exuding morbid matter 
more univerfally and uniformly through the 
pores of the fkin, a more effectual remedy 
cannot be fuggefted, than that of frequent bath- 
ing, and a very limited ufe of apericnt medi- 
cines. 

Thefe obfervations are not conjectural, but 
founded on experience, and it gives me pleaf- 
ure to add, that they are confirmed by many 
phyficians of eminent abilities, and extenfive 
practice.. 

Frequent bathing in infancy is a powerful 
mean of counteracting and fupprefling the 
difpofition to ftomachic and’ bilious com- 
plaints, which, in our days, are uncommonly 
prevalent among children and adults, and 
which are frequently accompanied with diver- 
fified nervous fymptoms. By the efforts of 
nature, to throw off malignant humours by 
the furface of the body, in confequence of 2 
proper ufe of the bath, many infantile difeafes 
may be fafely prevented, catarrhs fupprefied, 
or greatly mitigated, teething, rendered eafy, 
and the whole phyfical condition of the child 
eonfiderably improved. 

- It becomes here a queftion, which is the 
moft proper degree of heat in ufing the bath 
_ for children.—I fhall venture to pronounce, 
upon the authority of the beft modern authors, 
confirmed by my own experience and obier- 
vation, that the /ukewarm bath, between 84 
and 96° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, rather 
more than new-milk warm, is, upon an aver- 
age, the moft fuitable temperature. An er- 
roneous notion 20 wii prevails, that the 

, 2 
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good eflects of bathing are principally to -be 


afcribed to the cold bath, ‘The ufe of any bath, 
indeed, whether cold or warm, that is, the 
ftimulatin impreflion excited by the water, 
is, of itfelf, an excellent tonic, ferving to 
brace and invigorate the whole fyftem. “Not 
to.mention the comfortable fenfations, that 
muit neceflarily attend the cleanfing and 
opening fo many millions of pores, with 
which the fkin is provided, it is farther re- 


markable, that water, formerly confidered as — 


a fimple element, is now pretty generally un- 
derftood to be a compound body, confifting of 
exygen and hydrogen, or vital and inflammable 
‘air, the former of which, it is well known, 
promotes the procefs of refpiration, and lites 
rally feeds the vital principle in the human 
body. Although this affertion refts chiefly: 


on an hypothetical foundation, fo. much is : 


certain, that a lukewarm bath, ufed for the 
legs alone, is found by experience to commu- 
nicate new {pirits to the weary traveller, al- 


moftt inftantly to remove the fenfe of languor, © 


st 


and to re-animate all his faculties.. Bruce, 
the Abyffinian traveller, remarks, that in the 
intenfe heat of that country, a lukewarm 
bath afforded him more refrefhment and vig= 


our, than a cold one. We ought farther ta. 


confider, that infants are accuftomed {fcarely 


to any other than a warm temperature. The _ 


cold bath belongs to the clafs of ercie reme- 


dies, and in its fudden.and vehement effects ~ 


nearly refembles electricity. It is moreover 
an axiom in medicine, that the means of 
ftimulating and corroborating the fyftem, 
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fhould be in proportion to the degree of vitat 
power in the individual; that a faint fpark 
‘may be extinguifhed rather than kindled by 
too violent a concuffion of air; and that a 
degree of ftimulus and invigoration, which , 
agrees with a firm and robuft body, may 
prove deftructive to one that is weak and ten- 
der. It might therefore be extremely haz- 
ardous to employ a remedy, in the delicate 
frame of infants, which even adults fhould 
not refort to without the greateft precaution. 
I prefume to go a ftep farther, and do not hef-. 
itate to fay, that the ufe of the cold bath, as 
_ far as relates to. the treatment of children, is 
even DANGEROUS. [Its principal mode of op- 
eration is by contracting the whole furface 
of the body, and by caufing a general repul- 
_ fion of the fluids towards the internal parts. 
Hence in a young and infirm body, which has 
very little internal reaction, the neceflary con- 
fequence of cold bathing will be an unequal 
diftribution of the fluids, a partial or local 
_ flagnation of them ; and, what is worft of ail, 
an accumulation of humours in the head, by 
which infants are frequently injured, before it — 
is in their power tocomplain.— The Jakewarm 
bath, on the contrary, produces an uniform 
revolution and falutary purification of all the 
fluids. For thefe reafons, I confider the tepid 
bath as in every refpect preferable, fince it 
may be ufed fomewhat cooler for ftrong chil- 
dren, or warmer for thofe of a weakly confti- 
tution, and the requifite degrees of heat be 
regulated according to the increafing age and 
firength of the child, In fummer, the water 
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intended for bathing ought to be expofed — 
the whole day to the rays of the fun, which 
will impart to it an agreeable and congenial 
warmth. Rain, or river-water, is the moft 
proper for this purpofe ; but if there be a ne- 
ceflity for ufing {pring or well-water, it fhould 
be previouily foftened with a {mall quantity 
of boiled water, in which a quarter of an 
ounce of foap has been diffolved, with the ad- | 
dition of a little bran or oatmeal ; or if milk 
can be had, it will be found a ftill more ufe- 
fulingredient. Here I would particularly rec- 
ommend not to boil the whole quantity of the 
water to be ufed for bathing ; as it would in 
that cafe be deprived of its aérial conftituents,. 
which are not without their importance in 
the bath.—During the firft weeks and months, 
the child fhould not be fuffered to remain in ~ 
the bath longer than five minutes, which 
time may be gradually increafed to a quarter’ 
of an hour. During the whole procefs of 
bathing, the body fhould not remain inactive, 
but be gently rubbed with the hand, and af- 
terwards cleaned with a foft fpunge. It is of 
confequence to attend to the point of time, 
when the child is taken out of the bath ; for 
in almoft every inftance where warm bathing: 
difagrees with the child, it will be found ew- 
_ing to neglect in not wiping and drying the 
body with fuflicient expedition at this partic- 
ular period. Hence it is highly neceflary to — 
keep warm cloaths in readinefs, in which the ~ 
child fhould be wrapped up, and dried, the 
very moment it is taken out of the bath: 
Every one in the habit of bathing muft have 
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obferved, that the evaporation of water on the 
{kin excites penetrating and uncomfortable 
fenfations ‘of cold; and there is an aftonifh- 
ing difference of temperature between actu- 
ally being in the water, and having water on 
the {kin after quitting the bath. If, there- 
fore, a child, from want of due precaution, 
be kept for feveral minutes with a naked, 
wet body, it will ve liable to contract a cold, 
the more dangerous in its confequences, as it 
immediately fucceeds a ftate, in which the - 
body is warm and the fkin open. | 

It fhould be further obferved, that bathing, 
immediately after a meal, or w ith a full ftom- 
ach, is highly improper, if not dangerous, 
both in children and adults ; nor is it advif- 
able, in rough weather, to carry a child into 
the-spen air too foon after bathing. The 
moft proper time for ufing the bath is the 
evening; when the child can be removed to 
bed, as foon as it is completely dried. 

‘There is another {fpecies of bath, equally 
-indifpenfable, which | will call the 4ir-bath ; 
or the daily enjoyment-of freth air. This is 
ufually confidered as a promenade, or walk 
‘of pleafure ;° and as children cannot judge 
of its great utility, and the weather is not 
always favourable for excurfions, parents are 
fometimes guilty of unpardonable neglect, 
‘in confining infants for whole days and weeks 
together within their rooms. But if air be 
efientially requifite to animate the moft fubtle 
powers of man, it follows, that it is as necef- 
-fary to the organs of life as food and drink; 
‘and that its falutary influence on the confi. 
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tution does not fo much depend on the ftate 
of it with refpedt to pleafantnefs and ferenity, 
as on its frefhnefs and conitant renewal. 
Hence I would imprefs it on the reader, as a 
rule not to’ be departed from, to let no day 
elapf:, without affording the child an opportunity 
of imbibing the falubrious qualities of frefb air. 
In the firft months great precaution is necef- 
fary, and children born in {pring or fummer 
have in this refpect no fall advantages, “as 
there is lefs danger in expofing them to the 
open air during the warm months, than there 
is in autumn and winter. In the milder fea- 
fons, too, viclent winds, and moift weather, 

cannot be too carefully avoided. After the 
two firft months of its exiftence, if the child - 
has been duly habituated to frefh air, it may 
, be fafely carried out in any ftate of the weath- 
er: this ought to be regularly done every 
day, if it be only for half an hour, as it is one 
of the moft nourifhing cordials that can be 
given. I fhall juit notice here, in a curfory 
way, the great benefit which the eyes of chil- 
dren derive from this practice, and which, 
particularly at a time when complaints of 
weak and fore eyes are heard in almoft every 
family, is of the utmoft importance. It is an 
unqueltionable fad, that the fhortnels of fight, 
and weaknels of the eyes, fo prevalent among 
the inhabitants of towns, is chiefly owing to 
the injudicious cuftom of confining children, 
during the firft years of their lives, almoft 
-conitantly within four walls ; fo that the eye, 
being accuftomed to near objects only, becomes - 
organized for a narrow view, and at length 
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is rendered incapable of forming the focus 
roperly for diftant objects. On the other 
een, itis equally certain, that by an early and 
daily exertion of the organs of fight, in be- 
holding remoté objects, in the open air, the 
circle of vifion is enlarged, the power of fight 
increafed, and a {olid foundation laid for ac- 
quiring a clear and comprehenfive difcern- 
ment of objects. 
From the preceding obfer vations, it will be 
readily admitted, that the proper and daily 
airing of the nurfery, in winter as well as in 
jummer, is of no {mall importance to the well- 
being of children. It has been proved by 
inany fatal inftances, that a confined and im- 
pure air is of itfelf capable of exciting the moft 
violent convulfive fymptoms, and confequent- 
ly is one of the principal caufes, that fo many 
4nfants die of convulfions, during ‘the firit 
months of their lives. Would it not be more 
eligible, to felect the moft airy apartment in 
the houfe for a nurfery, than low and con- 
fined garrets, as is too frequently the cafe in 
large families ? ‘The room, in which children 
breathe, fhould at leaft be capacious and Jof- 


ty, and expofed to the cheering rays of the | 


fun, which not only influence the temper and 
dpirits of children, but ferve to purify the 
corrupted air in their apartments. 

.Perfons unaccuftomed to reflect on this fub- 
ject, can fcarcely conceive, what falutary ef- 
fects the fimple means here recommended, 
namely, the early habit of wafhing, bathing, 
/and daily airing, produce on the conftitution, 
-and phyfical formation of the child. ‘The 
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habit of body, growth, and appearance of — 
children, properly educated in this refpect, 
will be totally different from thofe, who are 
reared like foreign plants in a hot-houfe. »To — 
point out full more forcibly the peculiar ad- 
vantages attending the regimen here recom- — 
mended, I fhall exhibit a picture of fuch chil- — 
dren, not taken from fancy, but authorized — 
by fads, and according with the experience — 
of many modern obfervers, as well as my — 
own, and that of a refpectable phyfician in — 
Germany, Profeflor Hufeland of Jena, to — 
whom Iam greatly indebted for the follnnome 
adie cgi . 

A child thus treated is moe bate and — 
lef affected by the viciflitudes of climate and | 
weather. 

2. Its body is ftraight and robuft ; its limbs 
are uniformly mufcular, and well propor-— 
tioned. 4 
3. ‘Fhe ftages of evolution, in its different — 
organs, take place in regular fucceffion ;—no 
power, no capacity, outitrips another ; its 
teeth do not appear too foon, nor at irregular — 
periods; the child does net begin to walk 
too early nor-too late; and the fame order is | 
obfervable with regard to its fpeaking. Even © 
the mental faculties expand themfelves more 
regularly, that is, not too rapidly, but after 
the moft important bodily changes have bee 
effected. Every period of its progrefs to ma-_ 
turity comes on in a natural and gradual 
manner, fo that the child, in a phyfi ical fenfe, 
longer remains a child; .—he does not fhoot 
up into manhood, before he has completed 
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the proper term of youth; and thus every 
iiage, as well as the whole career of his ex- 
iftence, is confiderably prolonged. 

4. By this treatment the circulation of t 
fluids, and all internal motions, particular ; 
of the lungs and inteftines, together with the 
ufwal evacuations, are beneficially promoted. 
Of no lefs advantage is the bath to thofe chil-. 
dren, that are fubject to habitual coftivenets ; 
a diftemperature which cannot be too much 
guarded againft, not only during the age of 
childhood, but alfo through the whole life. 
Infants abaithonaed to the bath, and frefh air, 
are {carcely ever known to faffer from this 
complaint. _ 

5. The texture of their siiiha flefh be- 
comes folid, the colour blooming, and the 
body neither appears tumid and {pungy, nor 
parched and meagre. The complexion is 

- lively and frefh ; ,—the head.and lower belly 
are in juit proportion to.the reft of the body, 
and the difpofition to rickets, fo common in 

children, is not perceived in them. 

_ 6. Neither are fuch children as enjoy the. 
benefit of the bath affected by that exceflive 
fenfibility and difeafed irritability of the nerv- 
ous fyftem, which in many inftances fo fatal- 
ly degenerates into fpafms, fits, and convul- 

fions. Thefe irregularities, in early life, are 
chiefly inftrumental in bringing on that piti- 

able ftate, in which fome unhappy. perfons, © 
_ through the whole of their lives, are little 
» better than /oco-motive nervous machines—organ- 
_ ized beings, that exift apparently for the fake 
» of feeling only, a for acting. 


& 
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7. Diteafes of the fkin, eruptions, catarrhs, 
pie 8 obftrutions of the firft paffages, &c. 
are rarely obferved to attack a child properly 
treated ; and if they do, their duration. will 
be ‘she and the cri ifes eafy and natural. 

‘Thofe difeafes in children, which 2 are 
pe sta called dangerous, as the fmall-pox, 
meafles, {carlet fever;.. &c. and which are ulti- 
mately difeafes of the fkin, are greatly allevi- 
ated in their fymptoms, and more eafily over- 
come, when the fkin is in full health and vig- 
our ;—but as the ufual management of chil- 
dren deprives the fkin of thofe properties, we 
need not be at all furprifed at the danger and 
fubfequent mortality of children, in the above- 
mentioned difeafes. 

9. The early practice of wafhing and bath- 
ing may be alfo recommended, as tending to 
Strengthen that fenfe of cleanlinefs, which is. 
fo pr raifeworthy and ufetul in itfelf ; and 
which is not. fufficiently cultivated among 
thofe nations, where the bath is in difufe.* 

If the means above flated are expected to 
_ produce their full effect, it dhould not be for- 
gotten, that the. whole management of the 
child ought to correfpond and ‘keep pace with 


* The Ruffians, notwithitamdthe their ignotance, and rinsticity of 
manners, take the lead of the more ref ened Yrench and Gernians, 
in a delicate fenfib iligy of cleanlineis, and in the practical ufe of the | 
bath. I lately read of a foreign gentleman, travelling in Ruflia, ‘who 
had hired one of the natives as iis groom ¢r poftillicn. After hav- 
ing travelled feveral days together in very Selig weather, the femi- 
barbarian upon his knees requeited his employer to grant him leave 
ef abfence for two or three hours, to refrefh himfelf with the luxury 
of a bath, which to him was indifpenfable, and the want of which he 
had long ‘felt. ‘The feafants in that country poffefs a refinement of 
fenfe, with refpect to the furface of the body, with which the moft- 
elegant /adies in other countaies feem totally unacquainted. 
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the preceding practice. Without attending 

to this condition, conftant wafhing and bath- 
ing may not only prove of little fervice, but 
may in fome initances be productive of mit: 
chief. Hence it is abfolutely neceflary to pro- 
hibit the ufe of feather-beds, cumberfome 
-_drefles, &c. and to avoid all fuffocating rooms, 
whether occafioned by too great heat, or an 
offenfive corrupted atmofphere. 

There is no practice more detriinental to 
the powers and energy of man, in the firf 
period of his evolution, than that of immedi- 
ately finking the tender infant in a foft feath- 
er-bed. In this fituation, all the organs be- 
come extremely relaxed, and we ny the foun. 
dation of a very ferious malady, a _/weating- 
Jain ; the fource of conftant colds, tooth-achs, 
head-achs, catarrhs, and innumerable other 
complaints. 

For thefe and fimilar reafons, I would ad- 
vife parents to lay their children, from the 
very hour of their birth, on foft and cooling 
mattrefles, under thin blanket covers, or cot- 
ton quilts, which do not incommode the 
body, leave the hands and arms at liberty, 
and are not liable to excite too great a degree 
of heat. In the intenfe cold of winter, an 
additional blanket may be ufed, which, how- 
ever, fhould be removed when the weather 
turns milder, and the child grows ftronger. 
Bat the greateft mifchief arifes from boliters 
or pillows filled with feathers; which muft, 
after a certain time, produce uncleanlinefs and 
a difagreeable fmell. Such a pillow is calcu- 
-jated to colleét and retain mephitic vapours ; 
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and for this obvious reafon it cannot buat be 
unfafe to fleep for a whole twelvemonth witl: 
one’s head repofed on fuch a mafs of acrid ex- 
halations. ‘This inconvenience may be eafily 
avoided, by furnifhing children with cufhions 
filled welch horfe- hair, or with the fofteft bran, 
previouily well beaten ; the beft for this pur- 
pole is the bran of oats. The great advan- 
tage of thefe “esi is, that they admit moifs 
ture to pafs through them, confequently they 
will always remain dry ; and may from time 
to time be renewed, while they preferve a 
moderate and regular degree of warmth. 
Cleanline/s, in domeftic life, is_one .of. the 
candied virtues, and an effential requifiteto — 
the proper phyfical education of children. © 
Indeed, I cannot help remarking, that this is 
perhaps the an/y province of parental care, in 
which we never can do too much. Yor) this 
end, we ought not to negledt the article of — 
linen, as the frequent. change of it is of more 
confequence than many parents are aware of, 
f yee? is much more liable to perfpire than 
adult ; the natural effect of which is, that 
a linen is more readily foiled and rendered 
unfit for wearing. I would therefore advife 
all parents, who can afford it, to give their 
children clean, dry linen every day An un-- 
doubted proof of the utility of this. practice 
is, that inftances have occurred: of children 
being cured of the rickets, when, from the | 
fir appearance of that complaint, they have 
been daily furnifhed with clean linen, well. 
dried,‘and occafionally {moked with j juniper.” 
berries, frankincenfe, or other perfuming fubs 
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ftances, in order to expel the moifture, which 
is abforbed by linen. But if a clean change 
cannot be conveniently had every day, the 
night-fhirt as well as that of the day, ought 

to be mepiilarly dried, and perfumed if necef- 
fary. ! | 
Laftly, let the deal of children be light 3 $i 
the head and breatt during the firft months. 
‘may be covered, though very flightly ; but 
as foon as the hair is fufliciently {trong to af- 
ford protection, there is fcarcely any neceflity 
for hats or ‘caps, unlefs in rainy or cold fea- 
fons. The breaft and neck too. acquire more’ 
firmnefs, and are rendered hardier, by keep- - 
ing-them uncovered ; as our frequent colds. 
and fore throats chiefly originate from the 
abfurd habit of wearing bofom-friends — 
itiftened cravats. : 

1 fhall conclude thefe obfervations with an 
hiftorical account from Hzrropotus, which 
clearly illuftrates the advantage attending the 
coolregimen of the head. ‘Fhis judicious. 
and learned writer informs us, that after the 
battle fought between the Perfans, under 
CamBysEs, and the Egyptians, the flain- of 

both nations were feparated : and upon ex- 
amining the heads of the Perfians, their fkulls. 
were found to be fo thin and tender, that a 
fmall ftone would immediately perforate 
them: while.on the other hand, the heads of 

the Egyptians were fo firm, that they could 
“fearcely be fraétured by the largeft ftones.. 
‘Lhe caufe of this remarkable difference Hero- 
‘dotus afcribes to a cuftom the Egyptians had. 

oi fhaving their heads from the earlieft infan~ 
G 2 : | 


al - 
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cy, and going uncovered in alk fates of the 
weather ; whereas the Perfians always kept 
their heads warm, by wearing heavy turbans. 

I fincerely with, that the rules and obfer- 
vations, here fubmitted to the candid reader, - 
were more generally underftood and practi- 
fed, fo far at leaft as they are found to accord 
with reafon and experience. J am not how-. 
ever difpofed to imagine, that plans. of /udden: 
improvement are the moft likely to fucceed ; 
and lam well aware of the difficulties we » 
muft expect to encounter, when we attack: 
old and rooted prejudices, with the hope of 
vanguifhing them al// at once. For though } 
fhould be fortunate enough to fubftitute 
founder opinions and better “practices, i in ew — 
of thofe already eflablifhed, yet, unlefs the 
mind be prepared for fach changes, by a 
proper philofophic culture, nothing is more ~ 
probable, than that a ipeedy relapfe into for- 
mer errors will be the neceflary confequence.. 
‘The hiftory of our own time has, in fome re- 
cent inftances, evidently confirmed the truth 
of this obfervation. We find even the man- — 
dates of arbitrary power iniuffcient to pro- 
duce a thorough reform in the manners and 
cultoms of a fuperftitious people. | The phe a 
fanthropic but weak emperor JoserH II. was., 
obliged to yteld to the torrent of Sopiilaltl 
prejudice ; and, in {pite of his better reafon,” 
grequently to repeal meafures dictated by the’ 
‘enlightened gentus of philotophy. His obfti- i 
nate and infatuated fubjects were | not fully — 
ripe for fuch falutary innovations. Our age ~ 
is {carcely docile enough to purfue thofe im 
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provements, which a rapid and continual pro- 

grefs in the fciences is daily fuggeiting. Up- 
on this ground alone we can. explain the fre- 
quent and obvious contraft between the pre- 

vailing theories and practices, both in the 
higher and lower walks of life. A great ma-' 
jority of the common people, from their ha- 
bitual indifference to. literatute, and their 
averfion to ferious reflection, ftill manifeft 
their ancient prejudices to every thing which 

falls under the defcription of novelty or im- 
provement. More than one generation will 
probably elapfe, before even a part of the ufe- 
ful hints can be realized, which lie difperfed 
in the later writings on fubjects of health and 
domeftic economy. Whatever benefits can 
be attained by popular inftruction, both with 
regard tothe treatment of children and adults, 
muft be introduced in a. gradual. manner. 
The ancient treatment of children, being con- 

-fecrated by time, muft not be rudely and pre-. 
cipitately rejected ; but old cuftoms, may be: 
changed by prudent and moderate manage- 
ment ; and thus we may proceed: from one 
fiep to another, in extending the boundaries. 
of truth and reafon. A gradual tranfition. 

from a faulty to a better ftate of things, is. 
commonly the molt permanent. Let us com- 

bat, at firit, the moft dangerous notions and 

prejudices : the conquelt over a /ingle preju- 

dice, if it be completely extirpated, is a tri- 

umph of no little moment ; inafmuch as it 

will fhake the foundation of many others,. 

more or Iefs connected with it. 
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In my earneft endeavours to caution the 
reader again{ft inveterate prejudices, I do not 
mean to infinuate, that a perfect and perma- 
nent ftate of health is compatible with the 
delicate organization and complex functions 


of the human body : Iam well aware, that 


its moft healthy condition clofely borders on 
difeafe, and that the feeds of diftempers are 
already planted in the very fulnefs or luxu- 
riance of our fluids. Hence no adb/olute per- 
fection is to be found among mortals, whether 
we confider them in a phyfical or moral ftate. 
Cicero illuftrates this pofition, when fpeak- 
ing of man as a moral agent, with equal truth 
and energy, in the following words : “ He is 
not,” fays this philofophical orator, “ the 


moft virtuous man, who commits zo faults; . 


but I confider him as the moft virtuous, 
whofe conicience reproaches with the fewe/.’”” 
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4 Prattical Inquiry into the means and plans 
adopted among di amet nations, with a view to 
prolong buman life.—-An hiftorical furvey of this 

" interefting hija , in different ages ; fogetner 

“with the fuccefs woh ich has attended the refpec- 
tive eforts made by nations and individuals.— 

A brief fratement of the conditions requifite to 

~ the attainment of a long and healthy life-—Ob- 

iB fervations, rules, and cautions deduced from the 
experience of ages——Symptoms of actual diffolu 
fe kama geld account of a dietetic fyftem ; 
- explanation of its defign, and the 3 diverfity 
i objects comprenenided ‘under this ata id 
cience 


S the enjoyment of «a found inte in 
A a found body’ isone of the greateft 
of terreftrial bleilings, it is incumbent on ev- 
‘ery rational inquirer, to devote fome portion 
‘of his time and induftry to the refearch of 
fuch ufeful and practical objects, as may con- 
tribute to improve and inture fo. defirable a 
{tate. 

» ‘As long as the various fun@ions. of the hu- 


‘man body, the voluntary as well as the invol-‘ 


untary motions, are performed with eafe, and 
fuffer no interruption, we ufually pronounce 
the body to be in a ftate of health; in the 
/ contrary cafe we call it difeafed. I thall ad- 
, whee oat further, and aflert, that when we 
% > nat feel | ourfelves encumbered with the 
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weight of our own frame, and when we are 
not difpofed to reflect, with uneafinefs and fo- 
licitude, upon its phytical condition, then we 
have a right to confider our health as being 
in.a perfect fiate. « 

Although we are. feabilé to fuffer from. we 
attacks of difeafe, in a variety of fhapes, yet 
we have abundant reafon to contemplate with 

iatisfaction the chequered condition of human 
life: for, even in the prefent imperfect fate 
of things, we find comforts more than fu fii- 
cient to counterbalance our forrows. Con- 
fidering the innumerable accidents, to which 
we are daily and hourly expofed, it is a mat-: 
ter of jult furprife, that frail, imbecile man 
fhould remain in health during the greater 
part of his life; and ftill more fo, that, upon 
an average, the number of healthy individu- 
als fhould be found far to exceed thofe in a 
‘ contrary ftate. If we further -advert to the 
want of thought and circumfpection, which 
marks the conduét of man in general, in the 
treatment of his body, our aftonifhment will | 
neceflarily increafe, that he fo often e{eapes the _ 
dangers prepared by his own hands. But pa- 
rental Nature frequently repairs the injury, 
though we are not confcious of her falutary © 
_ efforts. She powerfully co-operates, when — 
‘art is called in aid, to reftore that harmony — 
and order in the fyftem, which had been in © 
prudentiy or inadvertently difturbed. To 
her healing powers we are pr incipally indebt-_ , 
ed, if the fufferings refulting from ignorance ~ 
or ‘obftinacy are lefs fevere, than the extent 
of'the mifchief feémed to portend. +" 
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It cannot be expected, that perfons unac- 
quainted with the economy of the human 
frame fhould be able to difcriminate between 
internal and external caufes, and their effets. 
Where a competent fhare of this knowledge 
is wanting, it will be impoffible to afcertain, 
or to counteract, the different caufes by which 
our health is affe€ted ; and fhould a fortunate 
individual ever fix upon a {uitable remedy, 
he will be indebted to chance alone for the 
difcovery. | M4 - 

‘This has been the cafe in all ages, and alas! 
it is {till deplorably the cafe. Remedies have 
from time to time been devifed, not merely 
to ferve as Nofrums for ail difeafes, but alfo 
for the pretended purpofe of prolonging human 
life. ‘Yhofe of the latter kind have been ap- 
plied with a view to refift or check many op- 
erations of nature, which infenfibly confume 
the vital heat, and other powers of life, fuch’ 
as refpiration, mufcular irritability,&c. Thus, 
from the implicit credulity of fome, and the 
exubérant imagination of others, obfervations 
and experiments, however difcordant with 
found reafon and philofophy, were multiplied, 
with the avowcd defign of eftablithine proofs 

or refutations of this or that abfurd opinion. 
In this manner have fanaticifm and impofture 
falfified the plaineft truths, or forged the moft 
unfounded and ridiculous claims; fo that one - 
‘glaring inconfiftency was employed to combat 
-another, and folly fucceedéd folly, till a fund 
_of materials has been tranfimitted to pofterity, 
‘fudlicient to form a corcife hiftory of this 
“dubject. ae ee? WS? bP AO Ba) Tae! se a, 
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Men, in all ages, have fet a juft value on 
Jong life; and in proportion to the means of 
enjoying the fame, this value has been felt in 
a greater or lefs degree. If. the gratification 
of the fenfual appetite formed the principal 
object of living, the prolongation of it would 
be, to the epicure, as defirable, as the profpect 
of a life to be enjoyed beyond the limits of 
the grave, is to the moralift and the believer. 

In the Old Teftament, the promife of a 
long life was held up as one of the moft im- 
portant fources of confolation : and, conform- 
ably to the principles of Chriftianity, a patient 
continuance in well-doing, or, in other words, ; 
a long life rich in good works, can beft infure 
the hope of a more happy ftate in a future 
world. Hence the wifh of a fpeedy termina- 
tion of our exiftence here, is one of thofe ec- 
centricities, into which.only perfons deprived. 
of reafon are liable to be drawn, either from 


extreme anxiety, or the want of mental forti- 


tude. The defire of longevity feems to be 
inherent in all animal life, and particularly in 
human nature : itis intimately cherished by 
us, throughout the whole of our exiftence, 
and is frequently fupported and ftrengthened, 
not only by juftifiable means, but alte by va- 


rious fpecies of collufion. 


The poflibility of prolonging b isaiet life 
was never doubted by the Orientals, even in 


“aaaehe earlieft ages. One of the moft ancient 


- methods on record, is that of placing the aged 


and decrepit in the vicinity of an atmofphere, 


replete with the exhalations of blooming 


youth. It is not improbable, that a certain 
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cuftom then prevailing in the Eatt, by alluring 
the fancy with beautiful images, and by im- 
_ pofing upon the underftanding through poet- 
ical fidions, firft induced man to entertain 
‘this fingular notion. The bloom of a juve- 
nile age, and particularly the healthful virgin, 
was compared, by the Grientals, with rofes, 
hilies, and other elegant flowers ; fhe was in- 
troduced in allegorical defcription, to repre- 
tent odoriferous. {pices, balms, and oils, and 
was made the fubject of paftoral and other 
pea How eafy, then, the tranfition from 
ancy to belief, that the exhalations of vigor- 
ous and healthy perfons muft be highly con- 
ducive to the fupport of exhaufted age; that 
“they were capable, like the fragrant balms of 
the Eaft, of foftening the rigidity of the fibres, 
“of exciting the vital {pirits, and, in fhort, of 
_ fupplying the aged with a frefh ftock of 
health, “Che hiftor y of Kinc Davin furnifthes 
us with a ftriking illuftration of this renovat- 
ing PLOCr Is. 
In the wr itings of the ancient ehyhieine: 
ave meet with various accounts, from which 
swe learn, that this method has ever been a 
"favourite refource of invalids, worn out with 
wage. Modern phyficians alfo mention the 
pr radtice, and the celebrated BorrtHaave in- 
-torms us, that he advifed an old and decrepit 
- bur gomafter at Amfterdam to” fleep ‘between 
“two. young perions 3; and that his patient, 
A _ who before was finking under the weight of 
te infirmities, obvioully recovered firength and 
hy cheer fulnefs of mind, 
‘The great age of fome fchoolinalters has, 
H 
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likewife been afcribed to the benefit they de- 
rive from breathing, almoft conftantly, among 
young and healthy children, It has been far- 
ther obferyved, that young perfons, if they 
fleep in company with the aged, become lean 


and enfeebled.—Upon ‘more accurate inqule 3 


ries, however, it is pretty evident, that imof 
of the benefits (perhaps allof them) which 
the aged derive from this expedient, may be 


placed to the account of the imagination, and 


its furprifing effects on the body, It is this 
power which, in my opinion, renews the lan- 


Ree aN 


euifhing faint of the aged, and which may -_ 


preferve them for fome time longer in that 
renovated itate, provided it be fupported by 
a proper attention to diet and other circum. 
ftances.— We frequently fee a debilitated and 
peevifh old man aflume a complacent fmiling 


afpect, when a {prightly maiden addreffes him ~ 


in the language of courteous pleafantry. _The 
moft charming images recur to his ftimulated 


imagination ; and the powers of life are, as 
it were, again roufed, and directed to one 
object. That fuch means of reanimating old 


age, may have a favourable effect on health, él 


cannot. be difputed. 
To imagine, however, that the vigour af 
“health and the bloom of youth can be tranf- 


fufed by infenfible perfpiration, or exhala- ~ 
tion, into the body of the aged, is to labour 
under a very palpable miftake. I fhall prove, — 
in the next Chapter “ On Airand Weather,” ‘ 


that every living being” neceflarily corrupts | 


the air more or lefs by sts refpiration; and ~ ¢ 
that the atmofphere, thus impregnatedy Let : 


al 
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comes unfit for other beings to breathe in ; 
becaufe every expiration contains certain par- 
ticles, which ate feparated by the lungs, as be- 
ring ufelefs and noxious to the body. How 
then is it conceivable, that matters or fub- 
ftances fhould be hurtful to one body, if re- 
tained in it, and ufeful to another, if commu- 
micated to it? Or was it fuppofed, that the 
watery parts of infenfible exhalation from the 
young body, could moiften and refrefh the 
parched fibres of the aged? ‘To accomplifh 
this purpofe, we are poffefled of remedies 
much purer and more effectual. Natural 
warmth or heat is the only means competent 
to produce fuch a falutary effet; as that 
alone is capable of exciting the flumbering 
energy of life. And in this refpeét, 1 appre- 
. hend, we ought to do juftice to the above-de- 
 feribed method praétifed by the ancients. 
» When young perfons live or fleep with old 
people, and are obferved to grow thin and 
“infirm, (which however is not always the 
-cafe) that proceeds from another circum. 
‘ftance, namely, that the former abforb or in- 
hale the noxious particles of the’ latter ; but 
_ from this it by no means follows, that the 
aged body .atera¢ts the vital principle from 
‘the younger. Although free caloric, or mat-. 
ter of heat, may probably pafs over’ from the 
-young body into that of the aged; :yet this 
transfufion, under certain: circumitances, 
“would_be rather to the advantage than difad- 
_ vantage of the former ; inafmuch as this de- 
| privation of fuperfluous caloric is not unfre- 
. Mpieotly found tobe ferviceable and whole- 
ome. | 
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From the preceding remarks we may con- 
‘ceive, that a {chool-room. filled with the va- 
rious exhalations of children, cannot conduce: 
to the prolongation of life; and, confequent- 
dy, that the great age of certain fchoolmatters. 
muft be afcribed to fome other. caufe. An 
accurate account of the mortality prevailing 
among that clafs of men would fatisfactorily 
demonftrate, that the age of fchoolmafters is 
ima jut PERT A to that of other clafies of 
fociety.. 

J fhall now confider feveral other. aa 
that have been adopted for the br elpnenaler 
of human life. _ 

The Egyptians, who lived in a country. 
rendered ‘unwholefome by. intenfe heat. and 
fr ‘equent inundations, could not long remain. 

ignorant of the comparative longevity ae 
fe northern neighbours, the Greeks. .. Af- 
ter many fruitlefS attempts to difcover the 
true caufe of their fhort life, and to provide 
the means of removing that. caufe, they. at 
Jength became fanatical enough to imagine 
themfelves pofefied of the grand, fecret for 

rolonging life—in the conftant ufe of fude- 
rifics and emetics. ‘The air.of. Egypt, being: 
impregnated with aqueous apd putrid. partis 
cles, not only, checked the proceis of perfpira- 
tion, but alfo generated. various epidemic dil-. 
tempers. In {uch cafes, fudorific medicines 
were neceflary and proper ; and even, emet- 
ics, by exciting a forcible commotion through 
the whole fyftem, not unfrequently reflored 
the activity of the cutaneous vedlels, and thus 

produced a favourable elisgk in thofe Ane 
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dies.» Farther, the heat of the climate in- 
‘fpillated their fluids ; this circumftance, ¢on- 
nected with their ufual mode of life, and their. 
_ etude articles of food, neceflarily brought on 
an excefs of bile, which overflowing the ftom- 
ach- upon the leaftoccafion, could not fail, 
fooner or later, to‘ occafion very obftinate dif- 
eafes. The emetics, therefore, being emi- - 
nently qualified:to evacuate the bile, would 
ef courfe obtain. general reputation among 
the Egyptians.. ‘Phefe and the fadorifics 
‘were for: a: long time confidered as’ fpecific” 
Temedies; from their tendency to expel the 
matter: fo dangerous to life ;:and becaufe in 
- thofe ages difeafes were confidered: the _only: 
_ enemies to longevity : the Eeyptian phyfi- 
“¢lans- and. philofophers. not being able to dif. - 
_ tinguith between effects and their caufes, the: 
latter. of which exifted in the peftilential va.. 
pours'of azhot-climate.° 9s i, 
Thus it became a: cuftonr to-take at leaft: 
two emetics every. month ;:to inquire of ac-- 
_quaintances and friends, how thofe medicines: 
had operated, and to wifhieach other joy up-- 
on thefe.oceafions.. I-need: not obferve, that 
this fingular method. of prolongin e& life is not: 
to Be recommended as. worthy of imitation * 
_ that. the periodical cuftom-of taking medici- - 
naloremedies renders their. frequent: repetit- 
tion neceflary, while it deftroys- their occa-. 
fional efficacy ;. and. that it therefore ‘chiefly: 
belongs tothe department of the phyfician to: 
determine; when, and:in what degree, fuch: 
medicines are to be adminiftered.. ee 
»w The: Greeks lived in a:more romantic and! 
: | H 2 | 
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-picturefque country ; their conceptions with: 
regard to the ftr udture and functions of the 
human frame were more correct and con- 
formable to nature. Their philofophers and: 
phyficians were more enlightened. and lefs. 
prejudiced than thofe of Egypt ; they were 
not, like the latter, under the capricious in- _ 
fluence of a wild imagination, too frequently 
difordered by the effects of shack BILE. Na- 
ture, difplayed in all her charms, in the fub- — 
lime and beautiful fcenery of their country, 
every where invited them to the enjoyment 
_ of free and pure air; the effets of this om 
their fufceptible nerves, combined with am | 
excellent fyftem of bodily exercife, proved — 
the beft {pecific for counteratting the effects 
of time, and thus prolonging their active, 
healthful lives. For this great and beneficial _ 
purpofe, particular methods» and rules were | 
contrived, in order to give the body the moft c 
varied and effectual, yet gentle motions ;— 
thefe athletic exercifes were judicioufly adapts ¥ 
ed to the different conftitutions, fituations, 
_ and ages of life, fo that the fagacious Greeks — 
arrived at an extraordinary si of - fect 
tion in the gymna/tic art. a 
‘The great advantage of forks Sct 05 “s 
bodily exercife cannot “be difputed, when we | 
confider how many individuals in all couns — 
tries die prematurely from want of activity, ¢ 
motion, and nervous energy; though their — 
organization may be in no refpect faulty, — 
Belides, a body inured to frequent and labos — 
rious exercife, will not be ealily affected by 
external caules of difcafe; being: aed as 


: 
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it were, by a coat.of mail, againft. the attacks. 
of many acute diforders. = : 
> The Greeks carried, toa full greater de- 
gree, the fyftem- of gymnaftic motions. By 
the fame method they attempted:to cure dif- 
eafes in their firit flages, not excepting fuch 
as were already formed, and to put a itop to 
their further progrefs.. They caufed the pa- 
tient to move in various politions ;, they ap- 
plied gentle fri@tion to the whole furface of 
the body; and ufed different methods to: 
overcome the languor of the mufcles, by ex- 
citing and ftimulating the mufcular energy.. 
dn relaxed, weakly individuals, whofe or- 
ganization is deficient in the proper degree: 
of tenfion or elafticity, this method’ mutt be- 
_ allowed to poffefs great advantages; but I 
do not conceive it meceflary to prove here, 
that, it. cannot be confiftently applied to ai/’ 
difeafes.. It is not- to be fuppofed, that the: 
weary traveller can be either ftrengthened or 
tefrethed: by additional exercife. = i 
_ The modern methods of bracing: the hue 
man body, fuch as frequent bashing in cold 
water; expoling the bedy to all the viciffi- | 
tudes of climate and weather, the various. 
modes of, fupporting bodily fatigue, as trav- 
_ elling on horieback and on foot, &c. which 
are lo indiscriminately recommended to our 
_ alpiving youth, cannot in every inftance for- 
tify and render the human frame indeftrug= 
tible:—on the contrary, ai] /uch violent efforts 
have a tendency to bring on the fymptoms 
of age;at-a much earlier period than it owght— 
to appear; as the joints and mutcles are there- 


4 
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by rendered liable to contract an uncommon: 
degree of ftiffnefs and rigidity.—To load ten-- 
der youth with burthens dif{proportionate to: 
their age, and to impofe upon them the tafk 
of men, can never be the moft proper means. 
of hardening and: prepacing: them fora Ong 
and active life.. * 
A difin@ion;, Rowevery ffiould: nie made: 
‘here, between bracing the fibres, of which all. 
_ folid parts of the body confift, and bracing. 
the fenfe of touch or feeling... The animal fi-. 
bres may be folic; but fhould.not be fo rigid’ 
as to become infenfible s 5. a certain: degree of: 
irritability is. neceflary to-the- “proper exercife. 
of their contra@ing and relaxing power. If. 
further, there fhould exift in the body a dif. 
‘pofition towards. rigidity and infenfibility,, 
any artificial modes of bracing it wall be of? 
dangerous tendency: If, on the» contrary, 
the fibres. fhould: be too irritable, the Grecian? 
method«may, in that- cafe, be reforted to~with: 
fafety and advantage: A ftrikinginftance ofS 
this. occurs-in the hiftory of Captain: Cook.. 
On his arrival inthe Friendly Iflands, he was: 
feized with an. acute: rheumatifm, attendes 
with excruciating pains. Hewasfoon reliewss : 
ed from this-torturing fituation, by the aly 
and: inftin@ive. procefs of gentle fridion; « 
which. the: Hlanders. generally followed om: 
iki occafions: ‘Thus afew: untutored: pers! 
fons completely effected. what could-not have’ 
been fooner, nor more eafily. achonphieaedian 
the fyftematic art-of the learneds. 4g (7% 
From. thefe confiderations we:may: fafely- 
infer, 1. That the:cold. bath,. gynmattic OXCKs 
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eifes, bodily fatigue of any kind, and all ex- 
pedients to brace and invigorate: the confti- 
tution, ought only to.be adopted under cer-. 
tain limitations, viz. with a proper regard to: 
particular. cafes and circumftances :. and, 2. 
‘That thee fevere remedies cannot and: ought 
not to be univerfally nor indifcriminately 
recommended, as methods of prolonging life.. 
Let us not, however, -difparage the merits. 
of that ingenious race of men, whom we only. 
now from:their inimitable works, For, al. 
though the method of the Greeks cannot be 
Aafely introduced among us, Without many 
and great exceptions, we muft: do them the. 
joltice to allow, that in.thcir operations of 
hardening the human body, they procceded: 
va more cautious, gradual, and. judicious: 
‘manner, than the moderns feenr willing-to. 
fubmit to. . Sudden changes of any kind pro-. 
duce.a‘ fort of revolution in the body, and 
this is neceflarily attended with a watte of 
Umength,.. proportionate. to. the violence of 
Plutarch, poflefied. clear and: rational ideas: 
on the fubject of preferving and prolonging 
human life; the truth of which he confirm- 
_ed by »his own experience, during a feries of 
anany happy years. He advifes to keep the. 
head cool and the feet warm, not immediate. 
‘ly-to take medicines. on every flight indifpo- 
ition, but rather to-et. Nature relieve hertelf 
by falting a day, and, in attending to the 
mind, never to. forget the body. Much’ 
learning is comprefled in thefe golden pre- 
septs, which will be valuable as long as, hu~ 
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man nature remains the fame. The atten- 
tion beftowed upon the mind, however lau- 
dable, fhould not authorife us to neglect the 
care of the body ; the intimate connexion 
fubfilting between both requires a due pro- 
portion of care and attention to be paid to. 
each. In the fame degree, asa difeafed body 
fympathetically torments the mind, fo does 
an infirm mind agitate and harafs the body 5 _ 
and {uch tortures and reciprocal affections are 
unavoidably attended with the confumption. 
of animal life-—What Plutarch enjoins, with — 
refpe& to keeping the head cool and the feet 
warm, is agreeable to reafon and experience 5. 
we fhould not, however, imagine, that the — 
grand fecret of prolonging life confifts in the 
dole obfervance of thele maxims. The head 
and feet are not the only points, in which life 
is concentrated; they may tmdeed have a 
beneficial or pernicious influence on the whole 
body, and in this refpect they demand a fhare 
of our attention; but no other part ough 
on that account to éfeape our notiee. 
now enter upon a very unpleafant: tafk, 
namely, that of reviewing a period of; dark-— 
nefs, during the barbarity of the middle ages, 
when. the. progrefs of true knowledge was 
obftructed by the moft abfurd’ fancies and 
childifh conceits ; when conjectures, eaprices 
and dreams fupplied the place of the moft 
ufeful Sciences, of the moft important truths. 
Chemiftry, fo effentially requifite to explam 
the phenomena of known and unknown fub- 
ftances, fell into the hands of jugglers and fa- 
natics ;—theix fyftems, replete with, phile- 
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fophic nonfenfe, and compofed of the moft 
crude, heterogeneous materials, ferved rather 
to nourifh fuperitition than to eftablifh faéts 
and illuftrate ufeful truths. Univerfal rem- 
edies, in various forms, met with ftrenuous 
advocates and deluded confumers. The path 
of accurate obfervation and experiment was 
forfaken ; far from penetrating into the myf- 
terious recefles of Nature, they bewildered 
themielves in the labyrinth of fanciful {pecu- 
lation; they overftepped the bounds of good 
fenfe, modeity, and truth, and the blind led 
the blind, | ae 

_ The prolongation of life, too, was nolonger 
fought tor in a manner agreeable to the dic- 
tates of Nature; even this interefting branch 
of human purfuits was rendered fubfervient 
to Chemiiiry, or rather to the confufed fyf 
temiof Alchemy. Original matter was looked 
upon to be the elementary caufe of all beings ; 
by this they expected literally to work mira- 
cles, to tranimute the bafe into noble metals, 
to metamorphofe man in his animal ftate by 
chemical procefs, to render’ him more dura- 
ble, and to fecure him againft early decline 
and diflolution. Millions of veffels, retorts, 








sve als were either expofed to the action 
of the moft violent artificial heat, or to the 


matural warmth of the fun ; or elfe they were 
‘buried in fome dunghill, or other fetid mafs, 
for the purpofe of apprehending this original 
‘matter, or obtaining it from putrefcible fub- 
dtances. ieee é ; 
-. As the fubftance called Gold always bore 
the higheft value among metals, thefe mon- 
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grel philofophers concluded, from a ridicu- : 
lous analogy, that its value, with refpec to — 
the prefervation of health, and the cure of © 
difeafes, muft likewife furpafs that of all oth- — 
er remedies. Lhe nugatory art of difloly- — 
ing it, fo as 'to render it potable, and to pre- 
vent it from being again converted into met- 
al, employed a multitude of bufy idiots, not 
only i in concealed corners, but in the fplendid — 
laboratories of the palaces of the great. Sov-— 
ereigns, magiftrates, counfellors, and impof- i 
tors, were ftruck with the common frenzy, 
entered into friendflip and_ alliance, formed © 
private fraternities, and fometimes proceeded 
to fuch a pitch of extravagance, as to involve 
themfelves and their pofterity in ruinous | 
debts. The real object of many was, doubt-_ 
lefs, to gratify their avarice and defire of ag r: 
erandifement,although this finifter motive was 
concealed under the greys pretext of fearch. i 
ing for a temedy, that fhould ferve as a tin cae 
ture of life, both for the healthy and difeafed at 
yet fome among thefe whimfical mortals were 
aétuated by more honourable motives, zealou us ; 
only for the interefts of truth, and the well- 
being of their fellow -creatur eet “The co 1-. 
i mon Pdi in fome countries, Pen deni ly 


oe (een ae 















tindiare of f pold which 4 was x obra Pee at a 
by fome fuperftitions or fraudulent chemift 
and fo thoroughly perfuaded were they ¢ 
the efficacy of ‘this remedy, that. it affordec 
ahom dn every inftance the mot confident . 
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only hope of recovery. Thefe beneficial ef- 
_ fes were pofitively promifed, but were look- 
ed forin vain. All-fubduing Death would 
not fubmit to be bribed with gold, and Dif- 
eafe refufed to hold any intercourfe with that 
powerful deity, who prefides over the trade 
and commerce of.nations. 4 
As, however, thefe diverfified and’ almoft 
“humbervels experiments were frequently pro- 
ductive of ufeful inventions in the arts and 
manufactures ; and as many chemical reme- 
dies of real value were thereby accidentally 
difcovered, the great and general attention . 
- to thofe bold projectors, was.conftantly kept 
alive and excited. Indeed, we are indebted 
to their curious operations, or rather perhaps 
‘to chance, for feveral valuable medicines, the 
excellence of which cannot be difputed, but 
which, neverthelefs, require more precaution 
4m their ufe and application, and more perfpi- — 
_‘cacity and diligence in inveftigating their na. 
ture and properties, than the original prepar- 
vers of fuch articles were able or willing to af-. 
‘ford. ee aie 
» All their endeavours to prolong life, by 
artificial means, could not be attended with 
“beneficial effects; and the application of the 
‘remedies thus contrived, mutt neceflarily, in 
many cafes, prove detrimental to the health 
of the patient. In proof of this aflertion, it 
will be fufficient to give a flight {ketch of the 
‘different views and opinions of the Goldma- 
‘kers, Rofencrucians, manufacturers of Aftra- 
tian Salts, of the Drops of Life, and ‘Tin@ures 
, of Gold, hunters after the Philofopher’s Stone, 
‘% | i ae 


) 
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&c. &c. Some of thefe enthufiafts fancied 
life to refemble a flame, from which the body 
derived warmth, {pirit, and animation. | This 
flame they endeavoured to cherifh and to in- 
creafe by their remedies, fupplying the body 
with materials to feed the fame, as we pour 
oil into a burning lamp. 

_ Others imagined they had ditaseend fome-> 
thing invilible and incorporeal in the air, that 


important medium in {upporting the life of — 


man. They. pretended to catch, to refine, 
and fo to reduce and materialize this undefin- 
able fomething, that it might be fwallowed in 


the form of powders or drops; that by its ~ 


penetrating powers it might infinuate itfelé 


into the whole animal frame, invigorating i 


and qualifying it for a longer andy healthier 
duration than ufual. - 
Others again were foolifh righ to cher- 


ifh a notion} that they could divett themfelves — 
of the properties of matter during this life; 


that in this manner they might-be defended 


againft the gradual approaches of diflolution, — 
to which every animal body is fubject ; and _ 


Re Ye 


that thus fortified, without quitting their ter- in 


reftrial tabernacle, they could ailociate at — 


pleafure with the inhabitants of thesia r 


world. 
The Sacred Volume itfelf was Jaetpreuedil 

-and commented upon by the Operators and — 

Alchemifts, with a:view to render it fubfer- 


vient to their interefted defigns. Indifputable- 


hiftorical facts, recorded in this invaluable 
book, were treated by them as hieroglyphical — 


iy mbols, which contained chemical procefles z q 
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and the fundamental, truths of the Chriftian 
religion were applied, in a wanton and blaf 
_-phemous manner, to the purpofes of making 
Gold, and diftilling the Elixir of Life. 
_ ‘The productions of Alchemy, far from an- 
- fwering the purpofe of prolonging life, have 
rather a contrary tendency. All the remedies 
which it affords, are of a heating and ftimu- 
lating nature. The perfon who takes them 
will feel himfelf more cheerful for fome time, 
-and on that account he may fancy himfelf 
more vigorous and juvenile; as they certain 
ly give an additional impulfe to the fenfations 
of life, like wine, fpirits, and all other ftim- 
Ulants. But this increafe of the /enfation of 
. life fhould by no means. be confounded with —~ 
an increafe of the power of life. It may be 
_ even fafely affirmed, that by the increafe of 
_ vital fenfations, the career of life itfelf is ac- 
_ -eelerated, and the confumption of it fooner 
_ exhaufted ; confequently the duration of the 
body is neceflarily fhortened.. — | 
_ I thould not omit to mention, that thefe 
_ Bemedies {trongly increafe the fenfitive power 
of man, they predifpofe him: to fenfual pur- 
_ -fuits, ftimulate him to commit excefles of 
_ every kind, incite him to take continual or 
exceflive exercife, as. dancing, and the like, 
_ and thus by inevitable confequence haften the 
~ -wafte and diffolution of the body. That, for 
inflance, which, according to the natural 
- courfe, ought to be expended or confumed in 
' three days, is diffipated perhaps in as many 
_ jovial hours. This premature lofs is attends 
- ed with relaxation, irkfomenefs, and even: 


~ 


+ 
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averfion to life, till a new dofe of ftimulants. 
reproduces the former falfe vivacity. It fares 
with the patient here, as it does with the 
hard drinker, who trembles in the morning 
that follows: his nightly debauch, feels his. 
whole frame relaxed, inactive and torpid, and 
is in a manner obliged to take a frefh dram: 
of his favourite liquor, before he can enter on 
any ferious bufinefs, with pleafure or effeét. 
Thefe famous eflences, balms, tinctures of 
life, &c. are farther dangerous, as they con- 
tract the fmall veflels, fo neceflary to the © 
prefervation of life, as well as to the repara~ _ 
tion of the loffes fuftained, and thus render ° 
them unfit to perform their offices. Hence 
arife rigidity or ftiffnefs, and exficcation ; the’ 
body fhrivels, and the fymptoms of old age 
appear at an earlier period than they would 
otherwife have done. Man is feldom un- — 
provided with the fupplies of vitality ;—-every _ 
draught of atr we inhale, and every particle — 
of food we {wallow, is a frefh acceflion to the 
ftock of life. But as foon as the fufeeptibility 
or power of receiving thofe fupplies becomes. — 
languid, we then may. be confidered as unfit — 
to perform the functions of life; and all the | 
medicaments of nature and art will be found — 
infufficient to relieve us. He who fearches. 
for the fupplies of life in alchemical produc- — 
tions, elixirs, balfamic eflences, &c. will foon- — 
er or later, but always prematurely, experi- 
ence the want of fufceptibility. Even that 
impudent boafter and celebrated infurer of — 
dives, Thzopurastus Paracensus, although - 
he pretended to have in his podieflion the 
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fione of immortality, died—in his fiftieth 
year! His vegetable fulphur was a heating 


and ftimulating remedy, partly fimilar to the 


Anodyne Liquor of Hoffmann. | 

_ The world of fpirits alfo was invaded, and 
fummoned, as it were, to contribute to the 
prolongation of human life. Spirits were 


_ luppofed to have the rule of air, fire, earth, 


and water ; they were divided into particu.- 
lar clafles, and particular fervices afcribed to 
each. The malevolent fpirits were oppofed 
and counteracted by various means of pre- 


. vention: the good and.tutelary were oblig- 


ed to fubmit to a fort of gentle, involuntary 
tervitude. From invifible beings were ex- 
pected and demanded vilible means of affift- 


 ance—riches—health—friends—and long life, 
Thus the poor fpirits. were profanely mal. 


treated, nay they were fometimes punithed, 


and even miferably flogred in effigy, when 


4 


they betrayed fymptoms. of difaffection, or 


_ Want of implicit loyalty.. 


As men had thus, in their weaknefs and 
folly, forfaken the bounds of this terfeftrial 


fphere, it will eafily be believed, that with 


_ the help of an exuberant imagination, they 


would make a tranfition to: the higher re- 


- gions—to the celeftial bodies and the ttars, to 
_ which indeed. they aferibed_ no lefs a power 


than that of deciding the deftinies of men, 
and. which, confequently, muft have hada 


_confiderable fhare in fhortening or prolonging 
the duration of human life. , Every nation 


er kingdom was fubjected to the dominion. 


of its particular planet, the time of whofe 


IL 2 
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‘government was determined ; atid a number 
‘of afcendant powers were fictitioufly con- 
trived, with a view to reduce under its in- 
fluence every thing which was produced and 
born during its adminiftration. 

The profeffors of aftrology appeared as the 
confidants of thefe invifible rulers, and the | 
interpreters of their will; they very well un- 
derftood the art of giving a refpectable ap- 
' pearance to this ufurped dignity. Provided 


they could but afcertain the hour and minute 


of a perfon’s birth, they-confidently took up- 
on themfelves to predict his mental capacities, 
future viciflitudes of life, difeafes, together 
with the circumftances, the day, and the hour 
of his death. Not only the common people, _ 
or the lefs informed clafles of fociety, but 
~ the moft refpectable men for learning and 
abilities, nay even thofe of the higheft rank 
and ftation, did homage to thofe “gods of — 
their idolatry,” and lived in continual dread: 

of their occult powers. ‘With anxious coun- — 
tenances and attentive ears, they liftened to _ 
the effufions of thofe felf-appointed oracles, — 
which prognofticated the bright or gloomy _ 
days of futurity. Even phylicians were fo- _ 
licitous to qualify themfelves for an appoint- _ 
ment no lefs lucrative than refpectable:— 
they forgot, over the dazzling hoards of Mam- _ 
mon, that they were peculiarly and profefedly. 
the pupils of Nature. -Yhe curious fiudent in 
the Univerfities found every where public” 

Lefurers, who undertook to inftrué him in® ~ 
the profound arts of divination, chiromancy, | 

and the sneibeins cabala. | 
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Not to mention other inftances, I fhall cite 
that of the noted Thurneifen, in the lait century, 
who was invefted at Berlin with the refpective 


offices of Printer to the Court, Bookfeller, Al- 


amanack-maker, Aftrologer, Chemift, and Firft 


Phyfician. Meflengers daily arrived from the 
moit refpectable houfes in Germany, Poland, 


--Hungary, Denmark, and even from England, 


for the purpofe of confulting him refpecting 


_ the future fortunes of new-born infants, ac- 


_ quainting him with the hour of their nativity,, 
“and foliciting ‘his advice and directions as to 


their management. Many volumes. of this. 
fingular correfpondence are ftill preferved' in 


the Royal Library at Berlin. The bufinefs 


of this fortunate adept increafed fo rapidly,, 


‘that he found it negeffary to employ a num-~ 
_ber of fubaltern affiftants, who, together with 


their mafter, realized confiderable fortunes.. 
He died in high reputation and favour with 


his fuperftitious cotemporaries ; and Thur- 


neifen’s Aftrological Almanack is. yet publifh- 


ed in fome of the lefs enlightened provinces of 
Germany. But it may be afked, how it hap- 
pens, that an art which determines the fate 


of mortals, and afcertains the impaffable lim- 
its Of human life, can at the fame time ferve 


‘as the means of prolonging it? This I fhall 
_ROw proceed to account for. The teachers. 


of divination mairttained, that not only men, 


but all natural bodies, plants, animals, nay 
whole countries, including every individual 


place and family, were under the government 


of fome particular planet. As foon as the 


matters of the occuLT sctence had difcov- 
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ered, by their tables, under what conftellation 


the ‘misfortune or dittemper of any perfon ~ 


originated, nothing further was required, 


‘than that he fhould remove toa dwelling ‘ 


- ruled by an oppofite planet, and confine him- 


felf exclufively to fuch articles of food and — 


drink, as were under the influence of a dif- 


ferent ftar. In this artificial manner, they — 
contrived to form a fyftem,, or peculiar claf- - 
fification of plants, namely, lunar, folar, mer- — 


eurial, and the. like—and hence arofe a cone 


_ fufed toate of dietetic rules, which, when con- . : 
fidered with reference to. the purpofes of | 
health, cleanlinefs, exercife, &c. forma re» 


-markable contraft to thofe of the Greeks. 


Neither was. this: preventive and. repelling: — 


method confined. merely to. perfons. fuffering. 
“under fome bodily diforder. In the cafe of 


individuals’ who enjoyed. a good ftate of 


health, if an unlucky conftellation. happened: 


to forébode a fevere. difeafe, or any other _ 
misfortune, they were directed.to choofea 
place of refidence influenced by a more friend- 
ly ftar 5 or to. make ufe of fuch aliment only — 


3 


as, being under the aufpices of a propitious. — 
ftar, might counteract the malignant influ 


ence of its.adverfary.. 


a as 


hee ” 


- Jt was. alfo. pretty. generally believed. and, 2% 
Piuntaincde that a fort of intimate relation on 


fympathy Paid between metals.and plants ae q 


hence the names of the latter: were given to: 
the former, in order to,denote this, {uppofed: — 
connexion and affinity. The correfponding _ 
metals were melted into a common mafs, un= 


der a certain planet, and were formed. into: — 


a 
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{mall medals or coins, in hopes, and with the 
firm perfuafion, that he who carried fuch a 
piece about his perfon, might confidently ex- 
pect the whole favour and protection of the 
planet thus reprefented. ‘i 
. The tranfition from one degree of folly to 
another is eafy ; and this may help us-to ac- 
count for the {hocking delulions practifed in 
the manufacturing and wearing of metallic 

amulets of a peculiar mould, to which were 

attributed, by a fort of magic influence, the 

- power and protection of the planet, to whom. 

they related: thefe charms were thought to. 

, poflefs virtue fufficient to overrule the bad 
effects prefaged by an unlucky hour of birth, 
to promote to places of honour and profit, 
and to be of potent efficacy in matters of 
commerce and matrimony. The German 

_foldiers,-in the dark and fuperttitious ages, . 

believed, that if the figure of Mars, caft and en- 

_graved in the fign of the Scorpion, were worn 
about the neck as an amulet, it would render 
them invulnerable, and infure fuccefs to their 

mnilitary enterprizes: hence amulets were 

found upon every foldier, either killed in bat- 
tle or taken prifoner, 

 » But let us quit a fubje@ which excttes dif- 
gut, as it exhibits fuch glaring deviations 
from reafon and truth. I[t is much more 

pleafant to dwell upon examples, which af- 

ford fatisfatory proof, that the human mind 

_*has never been entirely and univerfally debated, 

and that there have always exiited fome in- 

dividuals, though few in number, who would 
not fubmit their necks to. the yoke of popu- 


, 
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lar prejudice, and whofe fuperior talents and : 
virtues refcued them from the impofitions of 
general folly or depravity. A memorable in- 
tance of this rare merit is to be found in the — 
noble Venetian Lewis. Cornaro, whofe hit 
tory illuftrates. this agreeable and inftru@tive | 
truth, that nature, leftto herfelf, or, in other — 
words, aproperly chofen mode of life and di- 
et, regularly pesiifted in, will achieve great _ 
things 5 and that a frame, difordered and 
even reduced to a ftate bordering on the — 
grave, may yet be re-eftablifhed, and preferve: 
us health and ye ene for a exe number of 
ears. . | 
Cornaro: had been: a profeffed epicure anda 
libertine, till he entered into the fortieth ‘ 
. year of his age. His conftitution was fo far 
reduced by the colic, rheumatic pains,, fevers, 
&c. that his. phyficians: at length gave or 
up; afluring him he could not furvive much: 
longer than two months ; ; that no medicines. 
whatever could avert this cataftrophe, and. 
that the only poffible means of preferving his — 
life would be a regular adherence to a frugal” 
diet. He punétually followed this advice, — 
perceived fymptoms of convalefcence within 
a few days after entering on his plan of ref 
ormation, and, ©after the lapfe of twelve” 
months, was not only completely reftored,. 
but found himfelf in a better ftate of health — 
than he had ever been during any period of 
his life. He refolved therefore to confine 
himfelf to a ftill more parfimonious regimen, 
and to take nothing more than what he judg-_ 
ed to be seh cain requifite for his fopport 


é ti 
: 
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Thus, during f/xty years, he confined himfelf 
to exattly twelve ounces of food a day, (bread 
and other nourifhment included) with thir- 
teen ounces of beverage. It fhould be alfo 
obferved, that during this long period he 
carefully avoided violent heat, cold, paffions, 
and extremes of every kind; and by rigidly 
and uniformly adhering te this moderate 
‘diet, ‘not only his body, but his mind alfo, 
acquired fo determined a tone, that no com- 
amon incidents could affe&t them. At a very 
advanced age he loft a law-fuit, which involv- 
ed -pecuniary concerns of great importance, 
and on account of which two of his brothers 
died of broken hearts 3 but he ftill retained 
his priftine health and tranquillity. His car- 
ziage happening on dome occafien to be over: 
det, he was dragged by the horfes, in confe- 
quence of which his arms and legs were dif- 
Jocated... He caufed them, however, to be 
reduced again, and, w ithout taking any med- 
icines,. we find ae in a fhort time reftored. 
~ A ftriking inftance of the dangerous ef- 
‘feéts likely to attend the fi ohtet deviation 
from long cuftom and habit, is 3 the following : 

“When Cornato had reached his eightieth 
year, his friends prevailed upon him to add 
a {mall portion to his daily quantum of 
food; alleging that his advanced age necef- 
farily ‘called for additional fupport. Although 
he was not convinced by this argument, be- 
ing of opinion, that, with the general decreafe 
of itrength, our powers of digeftion are like- 
wife impaired, and that we ought to dimin- 
ith rather than to increafe our food, in pro- 
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' portion to the decay of nature ; yet he yield- : 
ed to the folicitations of his Grigsdse and in 
creafed his food from twelve to fourteen, 
and his drink from thirteen to fixteen ounces. 
“Scarcely,”? to quote the words of our die. — 

tetic veteran, “had | proceeded in this alter- _ 

ed mode ‘of living for ten days, before I 
found my fpirits vifibly affected-; a fretful, 
peevith temper fucceeded to my former cheer-_ 
tulnefs and gaiety, fo that I became a burden ~ 
to myielf and others. This change of tem- ~ 
per was followed by other, fymptoms fill j 
more alarming. On the twelfth day, I was’ 
attacked with a pain in my fide, which con-" 
tinued for twenty-four heurs together, and | 
foon after fourd mytelf opprefled by a fever” 
that raged with unabating fury for thirty-five | 
days, fo that my life was at times defpaired © 
of, By the blefling of God, however, on re-_ 
turning to my for mer regimen, I recov ered 
from this fhock, and now enjoy, in my eigh-— 
ty-third year, perfedt health of body and eu 
renity.of mind. Ican mount my horie with.” 
out afiftance;. I can climb fteep precipices, | 
and but lately 1 wr ote a comedy, abounding — 
with traits of innocent mirth and raillery. 
When I return home, after being engaged ia 
my_ private affairs, or from attending the 
councils of flate, I feel inexpreffible fatisFace, 
tion in the company of my grandchildren, 
eleven in number, whofe education, amufe- 
ment, and fongs, are the comfort of my age. 

I frequently 3 join them in finging, as my yoice 
is now ftronger and clearer than I ever knew 
it to be in my } youth, ane as my happimefs is 


awe 
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not difturbed by the complaints, the morofe- 
nefs, and difcontented humours, fo frequent- 
ly the lot of intemperate old age.” 

In this happy frame of body and mind, 
Cornaro attained to his hundredth year ; his 
virtuous and memorable example, however, 
has hitherto had but few followers. He 
found by adiual obfervation and experience, that 
a ftrict and uniform regimen, or a regular 
daily allowance of food and drink, afcertained 
by weight, was the beft method he'could pur- 
fue, for the purpofe of prolonging his life. 
He did not wifh however to be underftood, 
nor does it follow in general, that this or any 
other precife portion of nutriment is to be. 
held out asa proper ftandard, by which a// 
perfons are to regulate their dict. His advice, 
that we fhould take no more food than what 
is abfolutely neceflary to our fubfiftence, may 
be thus explained ; namely, that the reftora- 
tion of ftrength, derived from fupplies of nu- 
triment, ought to bear an exa¢t pr oportion to 
the loffes futtained by the body. He, for in+ 
‘ftante, who fpends little of his time in bed, 
ae much in the open air, takes frequent ex- _ 

reife, is conftantly employed i in fome labo- 
ious occupation, makes long journies on foot 

or horfeback, or the like, will feel himfelf re- 
Mretlied and. ftrengthened after partaking of 
- . plentiful meal, and cheering beverage ; and 
ach : a repaft is even indifpenfable to him, to 
em the fources of his mufcular ftreneth 
iF and activity... Tt, on the other hand, a perfon 
w yho lounges away half of his time in bed, or 


we 


XY pon the iota, were to confume a quantity of 
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' food equal to the former, he would no doubt 
feel himfelf heavy and uncomfortable. Yet 
here too, the confequent Jofs of ftrength may 


vary in degree, in different fedentary perfons; ~ 


and this circumftance will afford me an op- 
portunity, in the fequel, to apply to individ- 
ual cafes the doctrine fuggefted by the expe- 
rience of Cornaro. » % ) 
There was another period, during which 
blood-letting came into general ufe, and obtain- 
ed great credit, as one of the moft effectual 
means of prolonging life: the fuperfluity and 
vitiated ftate of the blood, or what phyficians 
term a plethoric habit, being looked upon, at 


the fame time, as a principal means of fhort- 


ening life. Through the veins thus regular. 
ly opened, at certain feafons, the fuperffuous 
or vitiated blood was fuppofed to be emstted, 
while that of a more falubrious quality was 
left behind. Confidered as a medical reme- 


dy, phlebotomy muft certainly be allowed. to 


poflefS its ufes, and it is fometimes.a neceflary. 


expedient, to produce an immediate diminu- — 


tion in the fulnefs of the blood, particularly, 
when the time is too fhort, and the danger 


- too prefling, to admit of any other method | 

for effecting that purpofe. As there can be © 
no doubt, that blood-letting is an invaluable — 
remedy in many diforders, it is the more pe- 


culiarly incumbent on the practical phyfician, 


to diftinguifh with care thofe cafes, in which, » 
imminent danger may be averted, and health — 


reftered by the ufe of it. I am of opinion, — 





that there are two cafes, and only two, in 


438 


which venefection is likely to be attenc 
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with real advantage; 1ft, When it is requir- 
ed to prevent the fluids gaining accefs to the 
’ parts more effential to life 3 and, 2dly, Where 
means mutt be fpeedily ufed, to counteract a 
‘threatened inflammation in: the’. inteftines,- 
But, even in thefe two cafes, the intelligent 
phyfician: is at no lofs for other remedies, 
which may be frequently adminiftered with a 
-§reater probability of fuccefs,. In the treat- 
ment of every diforder; it is neceflary to 
fingle out that remedy, which is found moft 
fuitable to the {tage of the complaint. And 
here we have no occafion to fart the quettion, 
_ Whether the method andthe means, by which 
the difeafe is checked and health reftored; are; 
in the end, beft calculated: to prolong the life 
Of the patient? Phyficians profeifionally look 
upon every difeafe as an evil, which cannot 
be too fpeedily removed ; and it would be to 
‘hazard the recovery of their patients, in ma- 
ny cafes, were they to waite time in reflecting 
‘upon the confequences of the remedy with 
refpe@ to. its influence on the duration of 
Tife. Hence the art of prolonging life, ftridtly 
peaking, is not a diftina branch of medicine, 
but rather forms a feparate art, and as fuch 
is the common property of all: it fhould 
therefore conftitute a part of the education 
and ftudies of every rational individual, what. 
ever be his other engagements and Occupa- 
tions. The abfurd notion, that blood-letting 
is ufeful and neceflary to the prolongation of 
human life, is ftill pretty generally received 
among the common people of all countries, 
‘Neither the good nor the dad days, fuperfti. 
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tioufly marked in the almanacks for amufing — 
the vulgar, can palliate or juftify the mif-_ 
chiefs, with which this dangerous error is 
~~ pregnant. Bleeding can be of fervice only, - 
_when it is performed at a proper time ;, and — 
to exprefs my opinion of it, in a few wines; | 
it is always noxious to the healthy, 

The blood contains and affords. to the - 
bones, ligaments, tendons, membranes, mut” 
cles, nerves, veflels, in fhort, to the whole or-- 
ganized body, all the parts; which form the 
bones, lizaments, tendons, &c. Each of thefe: 
parts is evolved from the blood, and adapted | 
to its proper place,-in fo artificial a manner, 
that the human mind is. totally ata lofs to) 
comprehend, how this operation is. perform. 

_ ed; neither have the refearches of the moft 
acute and attentive obfervers been able to ac- 
count for it. And as the blood ferves to. a 
_plenith the diminution, and to. make up the 
loffes, which thofe parts occafionally. fuftain, 
_ it may be confidered as the original fource of 
our whole organization. By its ftimulating 
; po wers it alfo caufes the heart and. the arte- 





i oe 


ries to contract ; and by that ant ieee 
the circulating motion, by) which it is, 


- pelled through all the parts of the. body, fo: 


_ the purpofes defigned by nature. _ cewite : , 
_ \ Now, it requires little refleGion to perceive, 
that he who wattes this vital fluid, thereby 
obfiructs, and, as it were, cuts off the fources | 
of his fupport and regeneration. And though. 
it be true, that the blood evacuated by pe- 
riodical bleedings is foon re-produced. by the | 
ia, of. the vital evens yet this. sais | 
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- tion is not effected without confiderable ef. 
- forts, and at the expenie of the whole ma- 
chine. As this exertion, therefore, is a great 
-preffure upon the vital powers, it muit of 
courfe be attended with a pr oportionate: de- 
gree of their confumption.. It is too well 
known, that the corrupted part of the blood 
cannot be feparated from the mafs, fo:that 
the found and uncorrupted particles alone 
may remain behind.. If the quality of the 
_ blood ever become vitiated: and difeafed ; if 
‘it be too thick and vifcous, or too acrid, and 
diflolved, the whole: mafs participates in the 
infedtious taint ; neither is it in:the power of 
art, to contrive any method, by which the 
“corrupted part may. be kept afunder, from 
~*that which is in a found ftate.. It would be 
i oy unreafonable to-expect, that.a fpoiled 
 caik of wine could be cured of: its tartnefs, 
“by drawing or tapping the-acidiand corrupt- 
‘ed portion from the top; and’ leaving the 
/ fweet and. wholefome part behind.. Laftly, 
i! Dead artence has fhewn in numberlels inftances, 
 ollected from different obfervations, that per- 
~ fons accuftomed to frequent blood-letting are 
not only rendered: more:delicate:in their < con- 
' ftitutions, and: thereby more fubject to dif- 
eafes, but alfo:- that they die, for the moft 
\ part, at an earlier age: than others; and al- 
_ though. cafes have occurred of fome perfons, 
“who, having been bled twice or four times a 
» year, have neverthelefs arrived at a confider- 
‘ able age, they can. only prove, that venefec- 
tion was to them a proper medical remedy, 
% page’ neere to their: “peculiar sia of 
K 2 
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pony 3 : OF that the aétivity of their vital pow- | 
, their mode of life, and other favourable — 


Be nieotee ‘internal, and. external, may 


have been fufficient. to. counterbalance the i 


dangerous confequences, refulting from the 
frequent lofs of this eflential fluid. Be 


On the sayin of Transfis fh One 


AT a time, when the fhortnefs of life. was. 


imputed to a diftempered ftate of the blood ; 
when all difeafes were afcribed to this caufe, 


without. attending to the whole of what re- * 


lates to the moral and phyfical nature of man, 
a conclufion was eafily formed, that a radical 


removal of: the corrupted load and a com- — 


plete renovation of the entire mafs, by fub- 
ititution, was both practicable and effectual. 


The fpeculative mind of man was not ata — 
lofs to devife expedients, or rather attempts, , 
for effeCting this defirable purpofe ; and this _ 
undoubted!y was one of the boldeft, moft ex- — 
traordinary, and moft ingenious attempts — 


Per patcars ge 8 


gp 


ever made to lengthen the period of human | 
life. TV ajlude here to the famous {fcheme of _ 
transfufion, or Of introducing the blosd of one an- _ 
imal body into that of another ; a curious difeov- 


ery, attributed to ANDREAS Linavius, Pro- | 





feilor of Medicine and Chemiftry in the Unie 


verfity of Halle, who, in the year 1615, pub- 
licly recommended experimental eflays to. ae 
certain the fact.  Libavius was an honelt — 


ts 





and fpirited opposer of. the Theofophic Syf- ~ 
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tem, founded by the bombaftic Paracelfus, 
and fupported by a numerous tribe of cred- 
‘ulous and frantic followers, ‘Although Li- 
bavius was not totally exempt from the fath- 
“tonable follies of that age, fince he believed 
in the tranfmutation of metals, and fugeeited 
to his pupils the wonderful powers of potable 
gold; yet he diftinguifhed rational Alchemy 
from the fanatical fyftems then in vogue, and 
zealoufly defended the former againft the 
difciples of Galen, as well as thofe of Para. 
celfus. He made.a number of important dif. 
coveries in Chemiftry, and was unqueftiona- 
bly the firit profeflor in Germany, who read 
_ Chemical Lectures, upon pure principles of 
affinity, unconnected with the extravagant 
_ notions of the Theofophifts,* hss, 


...* As this remarkable fe was founded upon the do¢trines of Par- 
- acelfus> during the latter part of the fixteenth and the beginning of 
the feventeenth centuriés ; and as the fociety known by the name 
_of Rofecrucians, or Rofencrucians, has not been without its followers 
and propagators, in different fhapes, even to the prefent time, I fhall 
here prefent the reader with a concife account of the origin and ten- 
ets of that fanatical fect. ag: <n ge a? 
We find this order firft publicly announced to the world, in a book 
publithed in the German language, at Regenfburg, in the year 1614, 
_ with the following title : Lhe Univerfal and General Reformation of 
the World, together with an Account of the famous Fraternity of the 
| Rofencrucians.” Yn the work is an intimation, that the members of 
the fociety had been fecretly at work, for a century preceding, and 
that they had come to the knowledge of many great and important 
fecrets, which, if communicsted to the world, would promiote the 
happinefs of man. An adventurer of the name of CuristTIAN 
Rosenxrevz jis faid to have founded this order, in the fourteenth 
century, after being previoully initiated into the fublime wifdom of 
‘the Eaft, during his travels in Egypt and Fez. According to what 
learn from this work, the intention of the founder, and the 
final aim of the fociety, appear to have been to accumulate wealth 
and riches, by means of fecrets known only to the members ; and 
by 4 proper diftribution of thefe treafures among princes and ‘poten-. 
tates, ta promote the grand fcheme of the fociety, by producing “¢. 
general revolution of all things.” In their “ Confeflion of Faith” are 
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The firft experiments relative to the tranf . 
fufion of the blood, appear to have been made,. 
and that with great propriety,.on the’ lower 
animals. The blood of the young, healthy,. 
and: vigorous, was transfufed into the old and’. 

infirm, by means of a delicate tube, placed in ~ 
a. vein opened for that pur pofe. The effet of » 
this operation was furprifing and: important :. 

the aged and decrepit animals. were foon ob-- 
ice ht become: more: pea and to move. 


many bold and fingular Sie ; among others, that the eda tie 
world is at hand; that a general reformation of men and manners : 
“will {peedily take place; that the wicked fhall be expelled or fub- -’ 
dued, the Jews converted, and the doétrine of Chritt propagated over™ 
the whole earth. The Rofencrucians not only believed that thefe 
events muft happen ; but they alfo endeavoured to accelerate the. fame > 
by their exertions. To their faithful votaries and followers they » 
promifed abundance of celeftial wifdom, unfpeakable riches, exempe- » 
tion from difeafe, an immortal ftate of ever-blooming youth, and, 
above all, the Philofopher’s Stone. Learning and culture of the mind* % 
_ were, by this order, confidered as faperfluous, and defpifed. They~ 
found all knowledge contained in the Bible: this, however, has been < 
fuppofed rather a-pretext.to obviate a charge, which has been brought” . 
againft them, of not believing in the Chriftian religion. The truth. ts 
is, they confider themfelves as fuperior to Divine Revelation, and be- 
lieve every ufeful acquifition, every, virtue, to be derived from” the _ 
influence of the Deity on the foul of man. In-this, as well as many 
ether refpects, they appear tobe followers of Paracelfas, whom they — 
profels to: revere as.a meffenger of the Divinity. Like him, they pre-- 
tend to cure all. difeafes, through Faith and the power 4 imagina-- 
_ tionj-—to heal the moft mortal diforders by a touch, or even by: fim- - 
ply looking at the patient. The Univerfal Remedy was likewife a- 
“Brand fecret of the order, the difcovery.of which was promifed to. 
all its faithful members. 
I think it unneceffary to enumerate anymore of fuch j impious fan-- 
eies, if the founder of this ftill lurking fect, now sp taps revived, had’ — 
not afferted with aftonifhing effrontery, that human life was capable. 
of prolongation, like a fire kept up by combuftible thafter, and that _ 
he was in the poffeffion of a fecret, which could verify his affertion. te 
It is evident, however, from the teftimony of the bo mentioned — 5 
Libavius, 2 man of unqueftionable veracity, that this doughty chams 
pion in Medical Chemiftry, or rather Alchemy, eigenen ob zt 
{tanding his vaunting effurances, died at Salzburg in Germany, im _ 
the Hofpital of, St. Stephen’ s, in 154% 5 and that his death v®: prine 
cipally brought on by the irregular and diffolute mode of life, which: 
he had for a loag time purfued. A 
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-with greater eafe and rapidity. By the inde- 
- fatigable exertions of Lower, in England, of 
Denis, in France, and of Moritz Horrman, 
and others, in Germany, this artificial mede 
of renovating the life and fpirits was fuccets- 
fully followed up, and even brought'to fome 
degree of perfection. ‘The vein uiually open- 
ed in the arm of a patient was reforted to for 
the purpofe of transfufion ; into this a fmall 
tube was placed in a perpendicular direCtion 3 
the fame vein was then opened in a healthy 
individual, but more requently in an animal, 
into which another tube was forced in a re- 
 clining direction ; both the imall tubes were 
then {lided into one another ; and in that po- 
» fition the delicate act of transfufion was fately 
performed. When the operation was com- 
pleted, the vein was tied up in the fame man- 
_..neras. in blood-letting. Sometimes a quan- 
tity of blood was difcharged from the patient, 
.,previous to the experiment taking place. As 
_ few perfons however were to be found, who 
., would agree to part with their blood to, oth- 
«ers, recourfe was generally had to animals, 
and moft frequently to the calf, the lamb, and 
the ftag. Thefe being laid upon a table, and 
tied fo as to be unable to move, the opera- 
_tion was performed in the manner before de- | 
decribed. | ceed ne 
oe In fome inftances, the good ‘effects of thefe 
experiments were evident and promifing, 
while they excited the greateft hopes of the 
_ fature improvement and progrefs of this new 
-. art. But the increafing abufes, to which it 


‘led bold and inexpert practitioners, together 


- 
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with the great number of cafes, wherein’ it 
proved unfuccefsful, induced’ the different 
governments of Europe to put an entire {top | 
to the practice, by the ftricteft prohibitions. 
And, indeed, fo long’as the conftitutions of 
men differ from each other materially as they 
now do, this is, and ever will be, a hazard- © 
ous, if not a. defperate remedy.. The blood: 
ef every individual is fui generis, or of a: pecu- 
liar nature, and fuits or accords, as it were, 
with that body only, to which it belongs, and 
in which it is generated.. Hence our hopes: — 
of prolonging human life, by artificial evac- . 
uations and injections, muft neceflarily be dif-- _ 
appointed.. | 

- We are not however to fuppofe, that thefe> _ 
and fimilar purfuits, during the times of which _ 
we treat as the as thofe which fucceeded, 
were folely or chiefly followed by mere ad-. 
venturers and fanatics. No; the greateft.wits. 
and geniufes of thofe-times, together with the 
moft learned: and eminent men, deemed them. ~ 
objects worthy of their fedulous attention. 
Lorp Bacon, that fagacious explorer of the ar- 
cana of Nature, that luminary of ftience and’ 
talents, reprefents life as a flame, which is. 
continually wafted by the furrounding atmof- 
phere, and afferts that all the fluids of the body » 
may from time to time be renovated, and re-. 
quire fuch renovation. ‘The remedies, which: — 
he prefers and prefcribes, are’conformable to: — 
this hypothefis... To prevent the external con- _ 
fumption produced by the circumambient air, 
he recommends the bath, and, after quitting _ 
it, friction with: oils'and falves, with a. view: 
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tto fortify the pores, and exclude the influence 
of the external air. As means to counteraé&t 
the internal waite of the -body, he inculcates 
othe propriety of a cooling, moderate diet, and, 
above all, extols the narcotic or foporific rem- 
edies, as the true balm of life, and the beft 
adapted to attain the defired effeQ@, Tran- 
quillity of mind, and a cooling diet, may no 
doubt be very neceflary in fome cafes, where 
there is too great an irritability of tempera- 
ment, and where the circulation of the blood 
48 too rapid. But toa phlegmatic habit, they 
wil rather be injurious than ferviceable. Nar- 
cotic remedies, too, are but ill qualified to 
gol and to.moderate the body, fince they 
never fail to act as a certain ftimulus, are -at- 
tended with heat and relaxation, and there- 
fore muft accelerate the confumption of the 
vital powers: that fleep, alfo, which is artifi- 
cial; and which they have a ‘tendency to pro- 
cure, cannot upon the whole be falutary. It 
ds no lefs evident, that the vital power fup- 
plied by heat or caloric (which is principally 
evolved from the air,* and introduced into 
the body by means of refpiration) muft be 
much lefs confiderable.durin g fleep, than while 
awe are awake. | 
_ For improving the fluids of the aged, and 
renovating the dry and corrupted part of 
them, Lord Bacon thinks fothing can be put 
inicompetition with powerful laxatives, and 
“ We fhall have occafion to inftitute a particular inquiry into the 
“properties of air, in the next Chapter, from which it will appear, 
that one fpecies of air is more noxious to- the vital power than an 
Pov ree ‘that there is a greater confumption of it in one, than ie 


y 
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advifes the ufe of a full courfe of them, every _ 
two or three years. at leaft.. Thefe remedies 2 
are, in his opinion, the beft qualified to evac- 
uate vitiated humours, and afterwards to pro- — 
duce, in lieu of them, milder and more heal- — 
thy juices. The exhaufted, and, as it were, ~ 
thirlty veflels may be replenifhed and fireneth- — 
ened, according to his ideas, by a refrething 
and nourithing diet.. 

-However plaufible this theory may appear, — 
the execution of it is impracticable, and the — 
bafis on which it refts, merely conjectural. If — 
it were poflible to withdraw the corrupted ~ 
part of the fluids from the body, by means of 
evacuants, and at the fame time to remove 
the caufes, which produce this’ tendency to. 
corruption, then the doétrine laid down by — 
Lord Bacon would deferve every praife, and 
the moft minute attention to its merits. But — 
it ought to be obferved, that the activity and © 
energy of the,ahole or canized fyftem is indif- — 
penfably neceflary i in the procefs of feparating — 
the noxious or ufelefs particles. As, there- ” 
fore, laxatives remove only the more watery — 
fluids ; as they have a bad effect on the ftom- — 
ach and inteftines, by rendering them’ too!ir- — 
ritable, and confequently lefs tonic or vigor- 
ous ; as the bile, a fluid {o effential- to. “the 
concoétion of food and affimilation’ ‘of ali- — 

mentary matter, is thereby ufelefsly wafted 5 — 
‘as the balance between the folid and fluid 
parts of the body is in this manner oneal 
ed; and as, upon the whole, the vital pow 
muft fuftain a confiderable degree of diminu- A 


‘at he 


tion in affording fupplies, to repair what i is 
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loft ;—the precarious nature of evacuants, as 
the means of prolonging human life, appears 
too evident to require further illuftration. 

It is not, therefore, in fuch remedies as 
thefe, which can only be employed with {fafe- 
ty, where a judicious attention is paid to the 
cafe and circumftances of the patient, that we 
ought to confide, as the moft proper to pro- 
jong the period of our exiftence: we muft 
fearch for means lefs dangerous and more ef- 
fectual. | : 

There is a pretty numerous clafs of men, 
who profefs to calculate the length of their 
lives, not fo much by the number of years or 
days they have lived, as by the ufe they have 
made of them, or, to {peak more plainly, by 
the quantum of fenfual pleafure they have en- 


joyed. Perfons of this caft, though fully fen- 
‘ible of the unavoidable confequences, are not 


averfe to what is called fa living. Accuf- - 
tomed to reckon only upon the enjoyments 
of life, they with to attoin thefe in a fhorter 


» period of time, and in more rapid fucceflion, 


rather than flowly and by degrees ; efpecially 
as the duration of our life ever remains un- 
certain. Men of this fanguine chara@ter may 
be aptly compared to a plant forced in a hot- 


_ houfe, which will indeed grow up fuddenly, 
but, if contrafted with a plant of flower 


growth, or any kind of fruit which gradu-— 


ally ripens to maturity, will be found much 
_degenerated, neither poilefling the folidity 


and ftrer <th of ftalk, nor the aitringent, aro- 


matic, and other properties, in that vigour 


_and perfection, which we find in vegetables 
; L | 
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raifed in the open air. Many fimilar hot- 
houfe plants are difcoverable among men, in 
the different flages of fociety. In childhood, | 
they difplay the premature acquirements of 
youth ; in youth, they fhow the fenfe, am- 
bition, and other qualifications of manhood; 
and before they have well paffed through the 
prime of virility, they are either fnatched 
away by untimely death, or their faculties 
become blunted and impaired. 
_ It is the unalterable plan of Nature, to pro- 
ceed, in every one of her operations, by de- 
grees ; all outrage and extravagance militate 
againft her eftablithed laws. The true enjoy- © 
ment of life does not confift in the hafty pur- 
fuit of pleafure, nor in the intemperate indul- 
gence of our fenfual appetites. The epicure 
is foon laid up by dangerous furfeit, refulting 
from indulgence in a variety of highly -fla- 
voured difhes, and is obliged to {pend that 
time in reluctant confinement, ‘which he pro- 
pofed to devote to his bottle, to his debauch- 
ery, or to fome fcene of gaiety ; he is com- — 
pelled to lead as it were a vegetable life, — 
fearcely pitied by his friends, and, in the 
fulleft fenfe of the word, to exi ip rather than | 
to live. 
In one refpe&t, we have little tcattoir ‘to 
extol our own enlightened age, at the expente 
of thofe which are fo frequently and juftly 
termed dark : J allude to the bold and artful 
' defiens of impofture, and particularly medical 
. impofture. We daily fee illiterate and auda- 
cious empirics {port with the lives of a cred. 
ulous public, that feem obftinately refolved 
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to fhut their ears againit all the fuggeftions 
of reafon and experience. __ : 

The hoft of empirics and mountebanks, to 
be found in our great cities, and the tinctures, 
eflences, and balms of life, fo much in vogue 
with even the polifhed clafles ; the celeftial 
beds, the enchanting magnetic powers, lately 
introduced into this country by Mefiner and 
his numerous difciples ; the prevailing indif- 
ference to all dietetic precepts ; the fingular 


> 
impofition practifed on many females, in per- 


{uading them to wear the inert acromatic belts 
(which fhall be further noticed in the eighth 
_ chapter); the ftrange infatuation of the opu- 
lent to pay jive guineas for a pair of metallic 
tractors,* not worth a fixpence ; the tables for 


* The Monthly Reviewers, in examining Mr. Perkins’s pamphlet 
on that fubject, after having informed the reader that a Dr. Willard, 
_an American practitioner, the author himfelf, and four other perfons, 
had purpofely burnt themfelves with a red-hot piece of iron, fo that 
blifters were raifed, in order to experience the anodyne effects of the 
tractors, and that all thefe living witneffes obtained relief in a few 
‘minutes, proceed in the following words : wich " 
\ * This zeal for knowledge is truly edifying, efpecially as the trac- 
_ tors are generonfly prefented to the public at only five guineas a 

‘pair ; and it is clear that one pair would fuffice to cure all the burns 
and fealds of a large parifh. -Why are not fuch luculent experiments 
‘repeated here? If Mr. P. or any admirer of the difcovery, would 
_. fubmit to have a red-hot poker run into fome part of his body not 
“Receffary to‘life (into that part where honour’s lodged, according to 
Butler, for exfmple,) in any public coffee-houfe within the bills of 
, mortality, and would afterwards heal the wound in prefence of the 
company, in ten minutes, or in half as many hours, by means of the 
y. tractors, the moft ftony-hearted infidel could not refift fuch a dem- 
_ enftration. Why trifle with internal inflammations, when fuch an 
outward and vifible fign might be afforded ? taal 
© Mr Perkins has taken fome pains, in the firft part of his pam- 
'» phlet, to thew that the operation of his rods is not derived from an- 
imal magnetifm, In our opinion, this is an unneceffary piece of 
trouble in England, where there is a conftant fucceffion of fimilar 
. pretenfions. The virgula divinatoria, and the baguette of the juggler, 
_ re the genuine prototypes of this myftery. We were indeed re- 
~ Joiced on Dr. Perkins’s account, to find that the Connedticut Society 
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blood-letting, and other abfurdities ftill infert- 
ed in popular almanacks, fufficiently evince, 
that this 3 is far from being the “ Age of Rea- 

fon ;” that the Temple of Superftition i is yet 

thronged with numberlefs votaries ; that hu- 

man reafon is ftill a flave to the moft tyran- 

nical prejudices ; and that there is no readier 
way to excite general attention and ad mira- 
tion, than to affect the hear and. the 

marvellous. 

The vifionary fyftem of Jacos BouMEN 
has lately been revived in fome parts of Ger- — 
many. The ghofts and apparitions, which — 
have difappeared from the times of THoma- 
sius and SwEDENBoRG, have again, it feems, 
left their graves, to the great terror of fa- 
naticifm. New and unheard-of prophets an- — 
nounce their Divine mon and, what is” 
worfe, find implicit believers ! The i inventors 
of fecret medicines are rewarded by patents 
and obtain no {mall celebrity ;. while fome of 
the more confcientious, but lefs. fertunate 
adepts, endeavour to amufe the public with 
popular fyftems of medicine / Thefe, ty iybint 


had only denounced him as a M:fmeri/? ; we trembled left he fhould 
have been put into the yattorial hands of | the old women, asa. 
white witch. 

* To trace the relations and dependencies of projects fimilar to 
that of Dr. Perkins, would now be a work of more labour than util- 
ity. ‘Ihe fund of public credulity is an inexhauftible refource for 
thofe who can refolve to levy contributions on it,, In vain is the 
fpirit of quackery exorcifed in one form ; it rifes again immediately, 

© apith twenty ghafily murders on its head, to pufo us from our fools.” 
We, whe have contemplated the progrefs of real knowledge, during: 
a long courfe of years, have feen many bubbles like this glitter for a 
moment, and then difappear for ever. People may, talk of Mfg fner= 


ifm or Plo inihn ; but we confider all fuch varieties as belonging to © 


the old and extenfive clafs, Charlatanifm. Dm shed Review, April, 
£799) p. 463 and 464. 
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are harmle/s, in comparifon with the daring 
experiments, | of which I thal briefly fketch 
the hiltory.. . 

One of the moft dazzling and faccefsful In- 
yentors in modern times was Messmer, who 
began his career of Medical Knight-errantry 
at Vienna. His houfe was the mirror of high 
life; the rendezvous of the gay, the young, 
the opulent, enlivened and entertained with 
continual concerts, routs, and illuminations. 
At a great expenie he imported into Germa- 
ny the firft Harmonica from this country ; he 
eftablifhed cabinets of natural curiofities, and. 
laboured conftantly and fecretly in his chem- 
ical laboratory ; fo that he acquired the repu-' 
tation of being a great Alchemift, a philofo- 
pher Rudioufly employ ed in the moft ufeful 
| and important refearches. , 

In 1766 he firft publicly announced the ob- 
ject and nature of his fecret labours :—all his. 
difcoveries centered in’ the magnet—which, 
according. to his hypothefis, was the greateft 
‘and fafelt remedy hitherto propofed againft 
all difeafes incident to the human body. * This. 
declaration of Meflmer excited very general 
‘attention ; ; the more fo, as about the fame 
time he eftablifhed an hofpital in his own 
houfe, into which he admitted a number of 
patients gratis. Such difintereftednefs pro- 
cured, as might be expected, no {mall addition 
to his fame. He was, befides, fortunate in 
¢ aining over many celebrated phyficians to 
fpoute his opinions, who lavifhed the greateft 
encomiums on his new art, and wete inftru- 
ae in ge to the public a 
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number of fuccefSful.experiments. This feems. 
to have furpafled the expectations of Mefimer, | 
and induced him to. extend his original plan ~ 
farther than it is likely he firft intended. 
We find him foon. afterwards afluming a more — 
dogmatical and myfterious air, when, for the 
purpote of fhining exclufively, he appeared in. 
the character of a Magician—his pride and 
egotifm would brook neither sue nor com- 
petitor. 

The common Loadftone, or Mineral Mag- 
net, which is fo well known, did not appear — 
to him fufficiently important and myfterious = _ 
he contrived an unufual and unknown one, © 
to the effe& of which he gave the name of 
“Animal Magnetifm? After this he proceeded 
to a itill bolder aflumption, every where giv- 
ing it out, that the inconceivable powers of — 
this fubt le fluid were centered in his own 
perfon. Now the Mono-drama began; and 
Meiliner, at once the hero and chorus of the 
piece, periormed his part in a mafterly man- 
ner. He placed the moft nervous, hyfteric, 
and hypochondriac patients oppofite to him 5 
and by the fole a& of ftretching forth his fine 

er, made them feel the moft violent fhocks. — 
«The effeéts of this wonderful power excited | 
univerfal aftonifhment ; its aGtivity and pen- , 
etrability being confirmed by unqueftionable 
teftimonies, from which it appeared, that 
blows, refembling thofe given by a blunt iron, 
, could be imparted by the operator, while he i 
“himfelf was feparated by two doors, nay even 
by thick walls. _ The very looks of this Prince 
‘of Jugglers had the power to excite painful — 
cramps and twitches, | 
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| This wonderful tide of fuccefs eafily infti- 
gated his indefatigable genius to bolder at- 
tempts, efpecially as he had no fevere criti- 
cifms to apprehend from the fuperftitious 
~ multitude. | He roundly afferted things, of 
which, he never offered the lealt thadow of 
proof; and for the truth of which he had no 
other pledge to'offer, but his own high repu- 
tation. At one time he could communicate 
his magnetic power to paper, wool, filk, bread, 
leather, ftones, water, &c.—at diother te pro- 
“nounced, that certain individuals pofleffed a 
greater degree of fufceptibility for this power 
than others. 
_ It muft be owned, however, to the Ait 
of | his cotemporaries, that many of them 
made it their bufinefs to encounter his ex- 
_ travagant pretenfions, and to refute his dog. 
matical aflertions with the moft convincing 
_ arguments. Yet he long enjoyed the triumph 
of being fupported by blind followers ; and 
their too great number completely overpow- 
Bsa the fuffrages ¢ of reafon. 
_ Mefimer perceived at length, that he fhould 
ye _ never be able to reach, in his native country, 
the point which he. had fixed upon, as the 
~ term of his magnetical career. ‘The Germans 
began to difcredit his pompous claims ; but 
Jit was only after repeated failures in fome im- 
_ portant promifed cures, that he found him. 
felt under the neceflity of feeking protection 
in Paris. There he met witha moft flattering 
+ reception, being carefled, and in a manner 
adored, by a nation which has ever been ex- 
if “travagantly fond of every thing new, whims 
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fical, and myfterious.. Meflmer well knew 
how to turn this national propenfity to his 
own advantage. . He addrefled himfelf partic- 
ularly to.the weak ; to fuch as wifhed to be | 
confidered men of profound knowledge, but 
who, when they are compelled to be filent. 
from real ignorance, take refuge under. the 
impenetrable fhield of myftery. The fathion- 
able levity, the irrefiftible curiofity, and the 
peculiar turn of the Parifians, ever folicitous 


to have fomething interefting for converfa- 


tion, to keep their active imagination in play, 
were exadly fuited to. the genius and talents _ 
of the inventor of Animal Magnetifm. We , 
need not wonder, therefore, if Ire availed him- © 
felf of their moral and pbyfical character, to. 
infure eafy entrance to his doétrines, and fuc- 
cefs to his pretended experiments : in fad, 
he found friends and peste wherever hem 
made his appearance.* ; 


# His firtt advertifement was couched in the itring high-found-. 
pees terms: “ Behold a difcovery which promifes unfpeakable advan 
tages to the human race, and immortal fame to its author! Behold 
the dawn of an univerfal revolution! A new race of men fhall arife, 
Shall overfpread the earth, to embellifh it with their virtues, and ren—_ 
der it fertile by their induitry. Neither vice, nor ignorance, {halk — 
ftop their active career; they will know cur calamities only fronz 
the records of hiftory. ‘The prolonged duration of their life will ene ae 
able them to plan and accomplith the moft laudable undertakings, 
The tranquil, the innocent gratifications of that primeval age will DE 
reftored, wherein man laboured without toil, lived without forrow, 
and expired without a groan! Mothers will no longer be. fubject to 
pain and danger during their pregnancy and child-birth ; their j pro- 
geny will be more robult and brave; education’s now rugged and!” 
difficult path will be rendered {mooth and eafy ; and hereditary com= 
plaints and difeafes will be for ever banifhed from the future aufpi- 
cious race.. Parents will impart to them the activity, energy, and 
graceful lino and demeanour of the primitive world. Fathers, re- 
joicing to fee their potterity of the fourth and fifth generations, will 
only drop, like fruit fully ripe, at the extreme point of age ! ‘Aniett ,). 
mals and plants, no lefs fulceptible , than man of the magnetic Dente: “es 
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‘What fplendid promifes! what rich prof- 
pects! Meilmer, the greateft of philofophers, 
the moft virtuous of men, the phyfictan and 
faviour of mankind, charitably opens his 
arms to all his fellow-mortals, who ftand in 
need of comfort and afliftance. No wonder 
that the caufe of Magnetifm, under fach a 
zealous apoftle, rapidly gained ground, and 
obtained every day large additions to the © 
number of its converts. To the gay, the 
nervous, and the diffipated of all ranks and 
ages, it held out the moft flattering promites. 
Men of the firft refpectability interefted them- 
felves in behalf of this new philofophy ; they 
anticipated, in idea, the more happy and 
“more vigorous race to proceed, as it were by 
‘enchantment, from the wonderful impullive 
‘powers of Animal Magnetifm. Nay, even 
the French Government was fo far feduced 
by thefe flattering appearances, as to offer the 
German Adventurer thirty thoufand livres for 
‘the communication of his fecret art. He ap- 
‘pears, however, to have underftood his own. 
intereft better than thus to difpofe of his hy-. 

“pothetical property, which upon a more ac- 
curate inveltigation might be excepted againtt, 
as confifting of unfair articles of purchatfe. 
He confequently returned the following an-. 
fwer to the creduloas French Minifters :-— 


" will be exempt from the reproach of barrennefs and the ravages of | 
_diftemper. The flocks in the fields, and the plants in the gardens, 
_ will be more vigorous and nourifhing, and the trees will bear more | 
"beautiful and lufcious fruits. ‘The human mind, once endowed with 
‘this elementary power, will probably rife to ftill more fublime and - 
_.aftonifhing effets of nature :—Who indeed is able to pronounce, 
“with certainty, how far this falutary influence may extend ? 
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«« That Dr. M. confidered his art of too great 
importance, and the abufes it might lead to, 
too dangerous for him at prefent to make it 
public; that he muft therefore referve to 
himielf the time of its publication, and mode — 
of introducing it to general ufe and obferva-_ 
‘tion; that he would firft take proper mea-+ 
fures to initiate or prepare the minds of men, — 
by exciting in them a fufceptibility of this — 
"great power; and that he would then under- 
take to communicate his. fecret gradually, 
which he meant to do without “hope of re- 
ward.” | 
Mefimer, too politic to part with his fecret 
for fo fmall a premium, had a better profped 
in view; and his apparent inte aaa 
and hefitation ferved only to found an ov 
curious public; to allure more victims to hig! 
delufive practices ; and to retain them more 
firmly in their implicit belief. Soon after 
this, we find ielmer eafily prevailed upon to 
infiitute a private foctery, mto wiitn HORE 
were admitted, but fuch as bound themfelves 
by a vow to perpetual fecrecy. Thefe pupils. 
he agreed to inftruct in his important myfte-_ 
ries, on condition of each paying him a fee of 
one hundred louis. In the courfe of fix months, 
having had not fewer than three hundred | 
fuch pupils, he realized a fortune of tpirty 
thoufand louis. It appears, however, that his 
difciples did not long adhere to their engage- 
ment :.we find them feparating gradually 
from cheit profeffor, and eftablifbing {chools 
for the propagation of his fyftem, witha view, 
no doubt, to reimburfe themfelves for their 


~ 
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expenfes in the acquifition of the magnetifing 
art. But few of them having clearly under- 
ftood the enigmatic terms and myfterious 
doétrines of their foreign mafter, every new 
adept exerted himfelf to excel his fellow-la- 
bourers, in additional explanations and inven- 
tions: others, who did not poflefs, or could ° 
not fpare the fum of one hundred louis, were 
induftrioufly employed in attempts to difcov- 
er the fecret by their own ingenuity ; and 
thus arofe a great variety of magnetical fects. 
At length, however, Meflmer’s authority be- 
came fufpected; his pecuniary acquilitions 
‘gere now notorious, and our Awmane and di/- 
Gnterefted philofopher was aflailed with critical 
and fatirical animadverfions from every quar- 
er. The futility of his procefs for medical 
‘purpofes, as well as the bad confequences it 
‘might produce in 2 moral point of view, foon | 
‘became topics of common converfation, and . 
at length excited even the apprehenfions of 
Government. One dangerous effect of the 
“magnetic aflociations was, that young volup- 
tuaries began to employ this art, to, promote : 
‘their libidinous and deitru@tiive defigns. 
- As foon as matters had taken this ferious 
turn, the French Government, much to its 
‘credit, deputed four refpectable and unpreju- 
diced men, to whom were afterwards added 
four others of great learning and abilities, to 
inquire into, and appreciate the merits of the 
“newdifcovery of animal magnetifm. ‘Thefe phi- 
-lofophers, among whom we find the illuftrious 
names of Franklin and Lavoilier, recognized 
“indeed very furprifing and unexpected phe- 
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nomena inthe phyfical ftate of magnetifed in- — 
dividuals ; but they gave it as their opinion, 
that the power of imagination, and not ani- 
mal magnetifm, had produced thefe effects. 
Senfible of the fuperior influence, which the — 
imagination can exert on the human body, 
when it is eflectually wrought upon, they 
perceived, after a number of experiments and . 
facts frequently repeated, that Contaé or 
Touch, Imagination, Imitation, and excited Senfiw 
‘bility, were the real and /ole caufes of thofe 
phenomena, which had fo much confoun ted 
the illiterate, the credulous, and the enthnfi- 
aftic; that this boafted magnetic element had — 
no real exiftence in nature; confequently that 
Meffimer himfelf was either an arrant Impol- 
tor, or a deceived Fanatic. : i 
In the mean time, this magnetifing bufinels 
chad made no {mall progrefs in Germany; a 
number of periodical and other publications 
vindicated its claims to public favour and at- 
“tention; and fome literary men, who had 
rendered themfelves juftly celebrated by their 
former writings, now appeared as bold and 
eager champions in fupport of this myftical 
medley. The ingenious Lavarer undertook f 
long journies for the propagation of Magnet. 
ifm and Somnabulif{m*—and what manipula. 
tions and other abfurdities were not practifed 
on hyfterical young ladies in the city of Bre- 









i 


* Somnabulifm is the art of-exciting fleep in perfons under coli 
fluence of Animal Magnetifm, with a view to obtain, or rather exe 
tort, during this artificial fleep, their verbal declarations and direce 
tions for curing the difeafes of bedy and mind. ‘Such was the Te 
for propagating this myftical nenfenfe, that even the pulpit w 
cafionally reforted to, in order to make—not fair penitent but 
profelytes to the fyftem. 1G 
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‘men? It is further worthy of notice, that an 
‘eminent phyfician of that place, in a recent 
publication, does not {cruple to rank magnet- 
“afm among medical remedies! Yet it muft be | 
confefled, that the great body of the learned, 
‘throughout Germany, have endeavoured, by 
“ftrong and impartial criticifm, to oppofe and 
“tefute Animal Magnetifm, confidered as a 
medical fyftem, And how fhouldit be other- 
wife, fince it is highly ridiculous to imagine, 
‘that violent agitations, fpafms, convullions, 
“&c. which are obvioufly fymptoms of a dif- 
-eafed ftate, and which muft increafe rather 
‘than diminifh the difpofition for nervous dif- 
#eafes, can be the méans of improving the con- 
fitution, and ultimately prolonging human 
id Every attentive perfon mutt have ob-' 
“terved, that too frequent intercourfe between 
‘nervous and hypochondriac patients is infec- 
‘Hous ; and,f this be the cafe, public aflem- 
“blies for exhibiting’ perfons magnetifed can 
‘neither be fafe nor proper. It is no {mall 
proof of the good fenfe of the people of this 
‘country, that-the profeflors of this fanatical 
sart could not long maintain their ground 5 
‘that they were foon expofed to public ridi- 
‘cule on the ftage; and that the few who are 
Mill left, are banifhed to dark alleys and ob- 





‘feure cellars of the mettopolis. ae 
__Some other plans for the prolongation of 
“hfe deferve to be‘menitioned, though fcarcely 
lefs abfurd than théipreceding. =. 
»- ‘The French Cont of St, Grermatw made 
large fums, by vending an artificial Tea, chiefly 
‘compofed of Yellow-Saundeis; Senna-leaves, 
me ee Md 
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and-Fennel-feed ; puffing it off by the {pecious | 


name.of Tea for prolonging life. It-swas once 
fwallowed with great avidity all over the 
continent:; but its celebrity was fhort-lived, 


and its ptomifed beneficial effects were never~ 


realized. 


Another impudent: adventur er, ‘thie: Bicol - 


lier D’A1LHOUD, prefented the world with a 
Powder, which met with fo large and rapid 
a fale, that he was very foon enabled to pur: 


chafe a whole, Comté. Inftead, however, of — 
adding to the. means of fecuring health and: 
long lifes, this famous powder is well known | 
to produce conftant andifpofition, and at © 


Jength to caufe a moft miferable death; be- : 


ing compounded of certain drugs, which are 


iclearly of a poifonous nature, although flow ~ 
in their operation. And yet there are on — 
the continent, even to this day, feveral re- — 


fpectable- families, who perfift in the ufe of — 
this deleterious powder, from. an l-judged i 


Papeabty for its inventor. 


Count Cacuiostro, that luminary of 


modern Impoftors and Debauchees, prepared 
avery common ftomachic Elixir, which he — 


fold at an cnormous price, by the name 9 


<“¢ Balm of Life ;” pretending, with’ unparallel- 
ed aflurance, that by the ufé of this medicine — 


he had attained an age exceeding 200 years, — 


and that he was thereby rendered invulnera-_ 


ble to all attempts by poifon. - Thefe bold af _ 
fertions could not fail to excite’ very poe 
attention, During‘his refidence at Strafburg, _ 
while he was defcanting, ina ry: and rée- — 


{pectable company, On the virtues of ie 
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tidote, his: pride: was’ mortified by a fevere 
check, A» Phyfician who: was: prefent, and 
had taken: part in the converfation, quitting 
tie room: privately, went to'an: Apothecary’s 
fhop, where having ordered: two pills to be 
made of. an: equal fize; and‘ agreeably to his 
directions; he fuddenly appeared again before’ 
@aglioftro;. and. addrefled him as follows’: 
“Here, my worthy Count)are'two'pills-y the 
ene contains a mortal poifon, the’ other is 
perfectly innocent ;' choofe one of thefe, and 
Swallow it,. and Lengage to take that which 
you leave. ‘Phis wall be confidered:as a de- 
_aifive proof of your medical fkill, and’ enable 
the public to: afcertain the efficacy of your 
extolled: Elixir.” Caglioftro:took the alarm, 
made a number of apologies, but could not 
‘be prevailed upon to: touch: the pills. His 
opponent fwallowed both immediately, and 
proved by: his Apothecary, that they might be 
taken with the moft perfect. fafety, being on- 
ly made of common bread:. Notwithftandin 
the fhame of this detection, Caglioftro Rill — 
retained numerous. advocates and partifans, 
by circulating eccentric notions, and conceal- 
“ing his real character by.a variety of tricks. 
. ‘The infpired Farner Gassner, of Bava- 
tia, afcribed all difeafes, lamenefs, palfy, &c. 
‘to diabolical agency,..contending from the 
hiftory of Job; Saul, &c:-recorded™in Sacred 
Writ, that Satan, as the grand enemy of man- 
kind; has a power to embitter and fhorten 
, our lives by difeafes. Vat numbers-of cred- 
‘ulous people flocked. to this fanatic, for the 
 purpofe of obtaining relief.. Whole cargoes. 
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of patients, afli@ed with nervous and hypo. - 
chondriac complaints, befieged him as it were 
in his quarters every day ; all ftimulated ang 
heated with a wild imagination, all eager “to. 
view and to acknowledge the works of Sa- 
tan! Men of literary character, even the + 
Natural Philofophers of Bavaria, were hurri. 
ed away by the ftream, and completely blind-. 
ed by this fanétimonious Impoftor. 

It is no lefs aftonifhing than true, that in — 
the year 1794, a Count Tuun, at Leipzig, 
pretended to perform miraculous cures on, 
gouty, hypochondriac, and hyfterical patients, 
merely by the impofition of his facred hands, 
He could not,’ ‘however, raife many difciples. 
ina place, that abounds with Sceptics: and} — 
| Unbelievers. 

‘It would-be trefpafhing too ‘much on the © 
limits I have propofed to myfelf, were I to: 
enumerate the various remedies advertifed in (/ 
the daily papers, both Britifh and foreign, ~ 
under the fictitious and fraudulent pretence: — 
of prolonging life. I fhall therefore only ree. — 
mark, in general, that all thefe cetebrated’ 
ipecifics are obvioufly compofed upon wrong, — 
principles; inafmuch as their inventors pro-. 2) 
ceed on the hypothetical idea, that difeafe is. 
the only caufe of foartening life; and, being thus 
miftaken, it is no wonder that they carry the _ 
‘Prengtbening or bracing. fyitem to an oa 
agant’ degree, , 

~The higheft point. of bodily vigour and. 
health may of itfelf contribute to fhorte: 
life; although no external caufes fhould ap. 
iy as CO- operating to a pai the contigs 7 : 
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tive procefs. Nay, the very remedies we ufe,. 
and the regimen we attend to, for the pre- 
AB ix ol 4 | 
vention er cure of difeafes, may be of fuch a. 
nature as. to. promote that confumption.. 





— Abjurdity of Specific Remediers 


_ From. the doétrines. now laid before the 
reader, 1 hope I {hall not. be thought unrea- 
fonable,. in drawing. this. conclufion :——That 
the plans. for. prolonging human life are gen- 

_ erally erroneous and injudicious:;. thatall ars 
hifitial means haye rather a tendency to fhort- 
én than to prolong. it.;. and that we can. nev- 
er fafely expe the accomplifhment. of this 

great object, unlefs we purfue methods more 

Bowser to. nature, more verified. by ex- 
perience. | | 

_ The truth. of this. inference’ will be more: 

evident, when we come to inquire into-the » 
conditions, which.are effentially requifite to. the 

. attainment of a long life. | ea ag 

~ The fir# of thefe is a certain bodily and. 
mental difpofition to longevity, not eafily de- 
fined, yet fufficiently known. and underftood. 

In whatever this difpofition may confift, it is: 
a matter of aftonifhment, and inexplicable by 

the laws. of ahimal economy, that many indi- 
viduals, frequently under the moft unfavoura- 

Ble circumftances, and: in the moft unwhole- 

fome climates, have attained to a great and hap- 

‘pyage. It may indeed be confidently aftirmed,, 

‘that, without this principal requifite, all other 
p Re ? M 2 ean 
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advantages are often of no avail; the moft 
falubrious country air, a diftric. ‘abounding: 
with aged ‘inhabitants, a rigid adherence to 
the diet of Cornaro, 2 regular courfe of exer- 
cife and recreations, with the beft art of the 
phyfician, are not alone fufficient to infure the: 
felicitous profpect of a long and healthy life.* 
Secondly: It is certain that there is; in moft _ 
cafes, a fort of hereditary difpofition to lon- 
gevity ; an innate principle or quality, which, 
like many family difeafes, is propagated from» 
one generation to another? Perhaps nine out 
of ten old perfons could make it appear, that 
their parents and-anceftors alfo lived to a 
great age; areafon which may be admitted: ij 
without having recourfe to any material fub- 
ftance, as the cant or effect of this inherent — 
virtue. : : ar 4 
- The third requifite to longevity is a perf ; 
birth of the child, and a proper fubfequent _ 
condu& in the mother ; ; upon which fubject 
it is not my intention to expatiate in this 
place. ‘that acute phyfiologift, Lord Bacon, 
fomewhere remarks, “ that children partake 
more of the nature of the mother, the longer 


Pity Be a ( Pt ihees i, 


_* Jf thefe rational means be unavailing to infure longevity, fil . 
more fo are thofe miraculous remedies introduced by fuperitition, 
‘The ancients conceived the idea of a principle of life, which they com= 
pared to a radical fluid ;—the Alchemifts expected to find this orige ) 
inal entity in gold, by the ufe of which they pretended that the 8, ee 
man body might acquire the folidity and durability of that metal.. — 
Others traced the germ of life in bodies of confiderable duration ;_ 
ju plants and animals; in the wood of the Cedar, and in the fleth — Hi 

of the Stag. Bozruaavr has made a facetious remark upon te of 
fubjet : "Phis 1 notion,” fays he, “is juft as Tidiculous as that of th 
man, who, in order to prepare himfelf for the bufinefs of a runni % re 
footman, is faid to have lived for fome time entirely on the Alef i) . 
hares; hoping thus to furpafs all pis fellows in agility.” 
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time fhe has nurfed: them ;- Sry that thofe- 
children which moit neh mobic the mother,. 
will be generally found to have a claim to. 
longevity.” 

Lourthly » A gradual, and not too precipi-- 
tate culture of the phyfical and mental facul-- 
ties may be: properly confidered: as-an excel-- 
lent. preliminary. ftep towards prolonging life. . 
‘Fhe age of man-bears..a° certain proportion to- 
the-growth of his various powers ;: and the 
longer we-can protract the different ftages of: 
life, the: more extended: will be the whole 

compafs-of our exiftence:. As. it'is evidently. 
the defign of nature, that man fhould live 
longer than moft. of the lower: animals, he of: 
courfe requires a greater {pace of time, to de-. 
velope the faculties. both: of: mind and body.. 

imals, which arrive foon at the perfection: 

theirnature and form, live but a fhort-time.. 
‘Man requiresupwards of twenty. and accord-- 
ing to fome,. twenty- -five years, ‘before: he at-. 
tains to full maturity ; and if it be a-rule of: 
mature, that animals in general live eight times 
the numberof years, which is requifite to the: 
attainment of their perfec growth, a ftrong: 
prefumption arifes, that the age of man might 
be extended to nearly two: hundred years. “In: 
the works of the illuftrious Bacon, and parti-. 
cularly i im his “ Hiftorical View of Life and: 

ath,” are given many {trong arguments to: 
confirm this affertiom.. Surpriling as it may” 





Hoot a probability, that the term of human 
life might be ftill further extended, if man-” 
: kind could PY any means be perfuaded to re- 


pear to fome, there is a poflibility ‘at leaft, 
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turn to that primeval ftate of nature, from — 
which hiftory and tradition. have furnifhed us: 
with fuch aftonifhing and almoft. incredibiael 
inftances of longevity. Tt is not’ my inten. 
tion here to inquire into the degree. of. credit, 
which may be due to the accounts of fome ex» | 
traordinary facts of individual longevity, H, 
corded by the facred. hiftorian:; as the learn- _ 
ed vary. much in their opinion, relative to the i 
mode of computation, and whether the Solar,, © 
the Arabic,,orthe Lunar year, ora ftill- fhort- « 
er meafure of time,.is- alluded: to.: This, at 
leafl, feems to be generally admitted, that ie 4 
antediluvians enjoyed an. enviable,- uninters 
rupted ftate of health:;. that. their vegetable: 4 
aliment, and” general mode of. living, were exe 7 
tremely fimple and. no- wife prejudicial ;: thats Hi 
} 


t 





the conftitution.-and temperature of the globe 
itfelf muft have been greatly. affeed and tt 
teriorated, in: confequence. of the Flood; or — 
other, criades of which we. are ignorant ;. andy: 
jattly., that thofe impetuous and inordinate: — 
appetites and. paflions, which, like flames,may 
now be faid to. confume the powers of. lites, ‘$3 
were then either lefs violent, or exerted their 
baneful influence ata much: later. period. of i‘ 
hie. m f "i ce! | 
Nature refents.every outrage: committed'om 

Ker treafures,.and feldom fails: te punith then 
tranfereflors. with lingering difeafe,, or carly: 
~ @iffolution., This obfervation may: be applied: 

to the moral as well. as the phyfical faculties. — 
of man. It is commonly faid, and not with- _ 
ut fome degree of truth, ‘that ag forwars tit 


~ 
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Hiildren. feldom live-to any. age ;: and’ that- 

0o early an exertion of, mental. powers is in: 
moft cafes deftructive.. The fame remark. 
holds good in what relates.tothe body. The: 
inhabitants. of. hot climates, who frequently, 
marry at the age of, ten and twelve, or twelve. 
and fourteen, begin. to be: old. at: thirty, and. 
rarely, furvive the fixtiethsyear-, Every thing- 
which hattens. the evolution of the natural: ' 
powers, every exertion of ftrength, difpropor-. 
tionate to the ability of the individual, fhould: 
be carefully. avoided, as of.a. dangerous ten-. 
dency. Hence the Great art of education, the: 
great art of living, confifts in. following the‘ 
path of nature. | pst 
 «Eifthly :- We-ftiould’ confiantly. inure -our-. 
felves to.the habits of fupporting and refifting - 
the various impreflions.of extesnal‘agency.—.- 
Some perfons who have paid ‘a very rigid at- 
tention to diet, have notwithfaadng been 
unable to reach even a middling age; while. 
others, who have been addi¢ted to the mof; 
irregular and extravagant: courfes, have-been: 
obferved to live to one very advanced. Hence. 
arife contradictory maxims in dietetics, which: 
can only, be reconciled by deciding chemically. 
hetween the two extremes, and afcertainin ge. 
pretty nearly; the abfolute and relative falu-. 

rity of things. All deviations.from the rules, 
“of diet are ih a, certain degree hurtful; al-. 
though thefe may, in molt cafes, have only a. 
‘imited > value. Many epicures have been, 
known to reach their feventieth and eighticth, 
year, if they Rave once. furvived.a. certain, 
be & 


- 
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critical period of their lives*** As foonas' the 
body becomes accuftomed tothe ufe of certaim 
things, at firft difagreeable and: perhaps hurts. — 
the, noxious tendency will not only: be ree 
ved, but. we fhall.find our frame hardened: 
ona ftrensthened by the habit“of ufing ee 
Nature muf fland many-a fhock, if fhe would 
familiarize herfelf to the viciffitudes-of climate: _ 
and oppolite modes of life,. but.every: victory 
fhe gainsin thefe encounters, will be asmeans:” 
of rendering her more:vigorous and uncens 
querable. How could the fublime mind off 
}’ReDERIC THe Great have remained fo long, 
in its’earthly vehicle, ifhe-had: nok iimproveds 
by conftant culture and Sey Sear his original: | 
difpofition to a long life? A thoufand other i 
men, who have’ endured as. much:exercife of 
body and exertion of mind in: their younger 
years, have yet not attained to any remarkas — 
ble age.---Severe and. obftinate: difeafes have: | 
alfy. been thou: zht, in many inftances, to com+ — 
tribute to the pr olongation. of:life +. this is at 
belt, however, but a doubtful point; although: 
it, cannot be denied, that many fick perfons. 
“have, to.all appearance; acquired addiactorneg 


BS 3 


ved bi Experience fhews, that there is a. patticular term of life pers) | 
if we can pafs in the fullnefs of health and vigour, leaves the fe | 
probability. of livingto a confiderable age. In the female fex, 

» period generally arrives. at, or before, the fiftieth years in then 

it is about the fixtieth year, Grutivs, a medical author of credit 
vafferts, from obfervations founded en long experience, that the i 
third year is, to mof conftitutions, a critical and dangerous one 
The Egyptians called this epocha Aadraclos, becaufe man begi ee 
from that time to experience a rapid decay of frei and energy. 
Ochers, rather more fuperftitioufly, maintained that, about this period; — 
many individuals die, or at leaft are fubject to fevere hes cs of 
difeafe—The Emperor uvcustTes received the congratul 


his sapien on haying fiuvived this trying’ peried, = 
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firength and {pirits, after having recovered 
from a -diftrefling -quartan ague, ‘or fome 
threatening pulmonary diforder. 
 Sixthly: We may take notice of a certain 
fready and equal progrefs through life, as highly 
conducive to the great object in view, wheth- 
er it flowsin-the manner of a gentle ftream; 
or refembles the more active courfe of a rap- 
id river. .The mind, -when accuftomed to 
certain fituations and purfuits, which almoft 
conftantly affect it in an uniform manner, is 
mott likely to preferve its reafoning powers 
unimpaired and itrong. He whom neither. 
‘wiolent joy convulfes, nor deep melancholy 
«corrodes, whofe drama of life is not chequer- 
ed by too fudden viciflitudes, may, with fome 
“probability, expect a long enjoyment of that 
life, to which he has become fo habituated. 
Yhere are many whofe days quietly glide 
away, like thofe of a fimple ruftic, in contin- 
mal famenefs: fuch perfons, it is obferved, 
generally live to a great age. tage 
Seventhly: A very neceflary caufe of the at- 
tainment of an advanced age, is a found fate 
of digeftion. In very old perfons, we gen- 
erally find the digeftive organs in excellent 
condition ; nor is there a furér fymptom of 
ffolution, than .complaints in 





died 


perfons among them. Milk and vegetable 
food feem remarkably well adapted to invig- 
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‘orate the ftomach. ‘To effe& the fame pur- 
‘pole, ‘Lord -Bacon: advifes old people to have — 
‘recourfe to ftrengthenin x baths, fomentations, F, 
-and fimilar external remedies, which operate 
“upon ‘the -abforbent fyftem. “At the fame 
‘time, ‘a thin but’ ‘nouriihing are moderate dix . 
set fhould’be obferved, in “order to’ fpare:the | 4 
‘organs of digeftion. ! 4 
Eighthly, and laftly-: We may ‘recommend 
vequanintity, or that ftate of the mind, when, - 4 
‘from the happy nature of its purfuits, 7 it Is 4 
‘not difquieted by’too violent exertions. In — 
‘the literary profeflions,and particular lyamo: ng 
fuch individuals as are placed in eafy circums ¥ 
tances, we difcover as many ‘inftances of lon 
‘gevity, as in the more laborious occupations. — 
‘It was remarked by the Ancients, that gram- 
‘marians and rhetoricians commonily attained 
a great age. The mind being engaged ere a 
entific’ ‘purfuits, andother objects in which it — 
finds pleafure, fuch‘as converfatida on literary — 


a 


‘and mixed topics, colle@ing the produétions © 


‘of nature, a continwal feriesof mental'refearch, _ 4 
-diverfifying the :purfuits or aniufemenits, yet, ; 
gradually and conitantly perlevering in exer ~ 
‘tions towards ‘the attainment of fome prinds | : 
pal object—all fupply ‘the vital power, as it: 
were, with matertils, like the crufe of oi. 
which proved a -never- failing fupport to the 
widow of Sarepia. “On ‘the other hand, ‘it is” 
 geneéfal remark, “that deep. thinkers, Ypeeus 
lative: philofophers, and ‘thofe whofe ‘powe a 
are continually abforbed‘in abftrufé inquiry, — 
foon feel the effects of age, from the great 3 - 
-ertions of theix- mental: ae This | mult 


; 
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be underftood, however, with exceptions, as 
in the cafes of Sin Isaac Newron, Hauer, 
Ever, and the pride of his nation and age, 
the profound and venerable Kant, ftill living 
at Kenighberg, | 
I ventureto fay thus much on the various 
rules and precautions requifite to attain along 
and healthful life. Some of the particulars 
are, no doubt, found united in a certain pro- 
portion of the individuals, who arrive at a re- 
{pectable age. It is commonly remarked al- 
fo, that the inhabitants of mountainous coun- 
tries, for the moft part live to a greater age 
' than thofe of plain and, particularly, marfhy 
diftricts. This is in part true; yet we are 
not to confider the lofty regions in the Alps 
and Pyrenees as poflefling thefe falubrious 
qualities; for it is only upon moderate heights, 
_and in hilly rather than mountainous coun- 
tries, that we fo frequently, meet with people 
of an unufual age. Perfons who are con- 
Atantly travelling, are likewife faid to enjoy,a 
long and healthful life ; and Lord Bacon fur- 
ther includes, in the lift of long livers, fuch 
as are of a melancholy temperament... It is a 
-queftionable point, whether the great age of 
many Turks is to be afcribed to the ferenity 
of their climate, their daily ufe of the bath, 
_oy their uncommon temperance in eating and 
drinking. For, as to their copious ufe of 
opium, which is confidered by them almoft 
as neceflary as food, we have already fhown 
a 1e noxious tendency of fuch practice ; opium 
_ generating, in a, remarkable degree, a difpofi- 
_ tion of the fluids, in many refpedts refembling 
| oN 
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that of hypochondriafis. There is fcarcely an, 
inftance of any perfon, that has attained to. 
uncommon longevity, who has not been par-. & 
ticular in his diet and manner of Me: “But: @ 
in this refpeét we cannot hope t derive ad- & 
vantage from exceflive foligtude :—for, as 
when ‘in want of fleep, the more we think of 
it, the more it fhuns us ;" fo thofe who are i 
: moft anxious for longevity, are the leaft likely - 
to attain it. Age ts a gift, which Heaven 
frequently beftows u yon morials, when they 4 
are afleep, or in other words, when they are Fi 
i a he fenfible of it! eints i 
ae 
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“On. the aise of actual Diffilution, « ~ g 


Tuat many unfortunate individuals ate 
configned to the grave, before they are adue b 
ally dead, is a truth too well’ attefted ‘to res 
quire dewiohttraton: If this were not, or ip 
never had been the cafe, it could not Have ¢ ex. a 
cited that degree of attention on the Conte 
nent, and particularly in Germany, which of 
late years has been beftowed on this. impor- “ey 
tant fubje&. The moft refpe@able Phyficians ee 
have proved by incontrovertible facts, that 
fick perfons have often been haftily buried, or _ 
to {peak more properly, fmothered in their 4 
coffins, either from accidental. miftake, or from ‘) 
the moft deteftable motives. But, as many 
falfe and feandalous reports are’ venerally'ci . 4 
culated, in addition to thofe founded on'‘truth, 
we need not wonder, that be ‘bufiness” ‘has. Ke 


ft wai4 ‘be rem" * 
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Hot: been condued, hitherto, with that de- 
gree of calm and. patient attention, to which 
‘it is juftly entitled. Houfes for the reception 
of perfons apparently dead have been, at 
length, ereéted in various parts of Germany, 
in Berlin, Jena, Coburg, Som oY op Ce (<r a 
the firft-view of it, may to fome appear whim- 
fical ;: bit thofe who know the extent of the 
power of vitality, and the almoft infinite 
nodifications of which that power is fulcepti- 
Ble, will not ridicule a propofal, which origi- 
nated in motives of prudence and humanity. 
Into’ thefe houfes every inhabitant of the 
‘town, or diftrict, has-a right to fend the body 
of a deceafed perfon, on paying. a. trifling fum 
per night, towards the expenfes of the infti- 
‘tution.. Here the body is depofited on a 
couch, lightly covered, and provided with a 
‘firing faftened to the, hand, which pulls a bell 
on the top of the houfe. ‘A watchman is ap~ 
pointed to receive and regifter the bodies 
‘brought into the houfe, and to give the alarm, 
if neceflary. This, to fay the Teaft of i it, 1s no 
fmall convenience to families in a large city, 
crowded into narrow apartments, with a 
number of children, who muft neceffarily fuf 
fer from the peltiferous exhalations of dead 
bodies. But thisis not the principal advan- 
fave attending fuch eftablifhments: itis un- 
“queftionably a great fatisfaction to the rela- 
tives of the deceafed, to be affured that every 
“means have been ufed to preferve from the 
mot, dreadful of all deaths, a friend whofe » 
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The cafes, in which death can be clearly af- 
certained, are nearly the following: == 

1. When putrefaétion has aétually taken — 
place over the whole animal frame; as in- © 
{tances are common, in which a partial mor- 
tification of an arm or a leg is by no means 
mortal. ay Re IS 

2. In the nervous apoplexy of the aged; 
as fuch perfons generally die in confequence © 
of flowly wafting diforders, various {pecies 
of palfy, &c. Bae apr aes UDR at Ay 

3. If the patient expires after a long fland- 
ing confumption, he¢tic fever, or ulcerations 
of the breaft and lungs, difeafes now very . 
_ common, et a ith mel 
4. If any of the larger blood-veffels, or 
_ other parts effential to life, have received ex- © 
ternal injury, by violent blows, bruifes, or 
cuts, attended with great lofs of blood, which — 
could not be ftopped by artificial means. If © 
we are unable to fupply the lofs of this vital © 
fluid, and to reftore the organization of the © 
parts thus deftroyed ;, particularly if the brain, — 
the lungs, the heart, the ftomach, or any of © 
the inteflines, have fuffered from, a fevere © 
wound, a fpeedy diflolution may be confidered — 
as inevitable. ar en ) 
“5. After chronic: diforders of the intef- — 
‘tines, obftructions of the abdominal. veflels, 
- and dropfy thence arifing—or if an incurable. — 
weaknefs in the breaft has occafioned the or- © 
ganic deftruction, or offification of the pecto- — 
ral veffels, there is little profpect of the re- — 
covery of fuch a perfon ; as thefe complaints, — 
of aithmatic fufferers, in general, are not in.a 
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jut proportion to the whole ftate of the body 3 
for inftance, if their appetite and digeftion 


have been unimpaired previous to their. dif. 


eafe, or if their mufcular ftrength has not fuf- 


fered from the like affeftions, 
6. In perfons of tender and debilitated 
nerves, who have been long fubject to fpafms 
or epileptic fits, particularly if they die in 
child-bed, in confequence of violent hemorr- 
hages, or after repeated and oppreflive agita- 
tions of mind ;—in fuch cafes there is no hope 
left, as it Is too late to think of changing or. 
improving the conftitution of the nervous 
fyftem. Laftly, : Baal: 

7 Wfa perfon gradually waftes away in a 
Malignant nervous or putrid fever, or after 
Jong fafting from want of food. In thefe in- 
ftances it is not in the power of the medical art 
to reftore the fhrivelled veffels to their proper, 
tenfion and energy ; confequently all our ef- 
forts to rainiiies the body will be unayail- 
eo ae a | ean 

‘There remains now to be ftated alfo, in, 
what cafes and fituations the fymptoms of 
apparent death are lefs certain, fo that fome 
hope of ‘recovery is ftill left to the difconfo- 
late friend and relative. Thefe are principally 


the following : after faintings, fudden lofs of, 


blood from difeafed inteftines,—in certain 
cafes of repelled morbid matter, for inftance, 
in the fmall-pox, meafles, poifons, and the 
ikke, which frequently produce a fpurious 
Kind of apoplexy ;—after hyfteric and hypo- 
chondriac fpafms and colics of a tranfitory | 
Kind, which i too often recurred ; af.” 


~ 
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ter mental,anxiety, perturbation, terror, and 
* other oppreflive paflions, where every thing | 
depends on a fpeedy removal of the caufes. — 
To this lift we may likewife add the cafes of 
drowned, hanged, and otherwife fuffocated — 
perfons, or thofe who appear to: be dead, in - 
confequence of a fall” from high {caffoldings, 
- without any external injury. In fuch acci- | 
dents, an internakpreflure or fLoppage of the 
vital functions, as breathing, and circulation 
of the blood, often produces a ftate of appar~ 
ent death.—Even the fupprefled pulfe in the 
arteries, imperceptible refpiration, the cold- 
nefs and rigidity of the limbs, the want of 
-contractibility in the pupil of the eye, the in- 
voluntary lofs of excrementitious fubftances,-—. 
all thefe fymptoms of approaching diflolution: 
fhouldnot difcourage us from trying the prop=. 
er means Of recovering the patient’s life. In, 
children and, young perfons, in particular, we: - 
muft not too haftily decide, whether they be: 
abfolutely dead or not ;—zcething is frequently: 
attended with diverfified convulfive fymp- 
toms, and the fape-worm is capable of produc-: 
_ ing the moft alarming effects, which the in- 
~ experienced by-ftanders. may unwarily afcribe: 
“to very different caufes. Hence every pofli- 
_ ble degree of precaution is requifite in man- 
‘aging the bodies of infants apparently dead,, 
and above all things not to remove them : 
from the warm temperature of the fick-room,, 
before the laft lingering {park of life is extin.! 
uifhed. Indeed, it muft ftrke even fuper- 
Ee ial obfervers, that the hafty removal of a, 
body from a warm toa colder temperature: 
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hly improper. and Set aE And 
" 5 i excellent rules, publifhed by the 
Royal Humane Society of London, for the 
recovery of perfons apparently dead, cannot 
be recommended in too ftrong terms ; al- 
though fone of the more violent methods 
detailed in their plan, fuch as inflation of the 
bowels. with the fumes of tobacco, clyfters pre- 
pared of this herb, violent agitation, and too 
early and ind; ifcriminate application of the e/ec- 
tric foock, might well bear a few modifications 
and improyements. He end | 
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a yon 
Summary of Dietetics pldeder 


‘ ‘Tar knowlede of thofe objects which re= 
late to the prefervation of the human body,. 
in its natural ftate, may be called the Dodrine: 
of Health. Life and Health are, therefore, the 
proper objects of this doétrine ;.as the fecond. 
department of Medicine folely relates to the, 
preternatural ftates of man, viz. Difeafe and, 
Death, and forms that branch of profeffional. 
‘fludy, \ which we call ‘ Pathology.’ peng 

‘The compafs of the former fcience, or an, 
inveftigation of the objets included in the, 
doérine of health, muit be very extentive.” 
It furnifhes us with rules and cautions. as to, 
every thing we ought to do, or to avoid, in, 
order to remain healthy. This ufeful fcience. ; 
i suagpee y denominated DistTzrics, or a fy/=, 
atic view of all objects relative to health in des 
Sa and to ind and drink in, tiaiae 94 
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‘The following ‘Chapters will, therefore, be 4 
excltifively devoted to Dietetics. My princi- 
pal objeét ‘will be, to” day a folid foundatiom 
for that important fcience, by: invefticating. 
and ‘combating the chief pre judices, which 
have hitherto. “retarded the progrefs of this — 
branch of knowledge. ‘Hence, a Sy/tem of Di- 
etetics mutt not only | contain all thofe rules,,’ 
which are requifite to guide us in the prefer- 
vation of health, together with. fuch as relate 
to the choice of a proper modé of life, but: 
fhould likewife inform us with regard to the 
beneficial or hurtful influence, which one 
_ objects produte on the health and life of man,” 
and teach us the juft application, of practical 
ufe, of thefe objects. 

Disrerics include the whole of what the 
Ancients underftood by the fingular name of © 
the Six Non-NaTuRALS; namely, Air, Ali-~ 
ment, Exercife and Reft, the Paffions and Affec= 
tions of the Mind, Wakefulnefs and Leep, and | 
Repletion and Evacuation. Although thefe gen- 
eral heads do not comprife, ftrictly’ feneiig ) 
every thing that relates to the different farce: 
tions of the human body ; yet they contain 
all fuch conditions of life, as are abfolutely — 
neceflary, and the ereatelt. part of thofe cir- 
cumftances, which are connected with the 3 
health and well-being of the individual. In’ 

_ each of thefe particulars we are liable to com- 
mit errors, either by intemperate ufe, or an : 
improper application. I propofe, therefore, ; 
to lay down a Sytem of Rules, by which x 
may be aflifted to choofe, according to” | 
ticular circumftances, | rhe beft and *ni8tt ra 
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Mona & eans of infuring heath, and of avoid-— 
‘whatever may have a contrary tendency. 
te mode of life is no longer that natural 
fimple one, which prevailed i in the prim- 
itive ages of mankind : in the prefent fate of 
ty. fuch habits are {carcely conceivable. 
oa a ftate of nature had little occafion to 
attend to his health ; he wanted no_rules for 
‘the prefervation of i Ha ; for, asthe feeds of dif- 
veafes are rarely {cattered in fuch a fate, inftin 
would be to. him in moft cafes.a fufficient 
guide, It now feems to be impoffible to re- 
turn. to) that primeval fate, without return- 
ing, atthe fame time, from our, prefent de- 
“gree, o¢ mental improvement to that of prif- 
tine barbarity.. We have, to all appearance, 
‘parchafed our improved ftate of mental cul- 
‘ture, by facrificing to it a confiderable hare 
of our bodily welfare ;—happy, however, we 
may. fill confider ourfelves, if we have actu- 
ally gained in moral and intellectual i improve- 
“Ment. . 
Innumerable : are - the so a which have con-. 
‘fpired | to. render the frue knowledge of the 
eans conducive to health, difficult in the 
acquiition, and uncertain in.its application. 
The chief of thefe are probably the following,, 
which include. moft of the fubordinate. partic-. 
oulars :—the prefent very artificial method of © 
iving ; ; the prodigious number of the em-. 
ppeyspe nts of mankind; the different modes 
of -develli ing and. drefling ; ; the endlefs. variety 
_ of articles ufed as food and. drink ; the great. 
_diverfity of national cuftoms and manners 3 
iad the difference of climate and fituation 
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all thefe circumftances have greater or lef in, 
fluence, conjointly or feparately, not only on 
the paflions, inclinations, and initin@tive defires 
of individuals; but alfo'on the ¢g neral ftate 
ef the health and phyfical welfare’of @ people... 
By the prefent mode of living we are expofed' 
to difeates. wholly unknown in the’ firft ages: 
of the world, and’ we fuffer' from a’ variety of 
complaints, originating either in artificial hab> 
its, or the conftraint under which we labour, 
in confequenee of blindly ‘complying with 
the caprices of cuftom, or fafhton, without: 
perhaps apprehending any il. confequences: 
from fuch pernicious praétices. 9 4 
Many ingenious writers have lately endeave — 
oured to’point out the difadvantages arifing, 
from caufes apparently trivial. “Thus the fafh- — 
jon of ufing paint, hair-powder, and pomatum ;:__ 
‘of wearing ill-fhaped. fhoes, laced ftays, &c.- 
have defervedly incurred fevere ridicule ard — 
pointed cenfure. Fhe cuftom of applying” 
lead to earthen veffels has not efcaped their 
attention; the danger, However, refulting. ' 
from the ufe of that fubftance, has been’great~ — 
ly exaggerated. Writers, with the beft in- 
tentions, have fometimes, from an excefS of — 
geal, defcanted on the worft fide of the quel~ 
tion only, by attributing to certain things © 
/many dangerous qualities, which in fa& are” 
Owing to a great diverfity of circumftances. — 
_ This partial method of inquiring into the — 
fources of the evil, is; generally {peaking, a _ 
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ferious error; as it not only leads ‘to fal | 
conclufions, but alfo draws our attention from © 


other prefling injuries, to which, in’a more 
i, 
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Siponste flate of mind, our care might be 
eee See tll ie 
; Many, and perhaps the. greater sikh, af 
dietetic writers have fallen into another er- — 
Tor)of an, equally. bad tendency. ‘They judge 
of, evi rysthing, according: to the agreeable or 
rreeable effect it produces on their own 
palates and conftitutions, and hence recom- 
“mend their favourite articles to others ; ‘Mal. 
though what. is,falutary in particular cafes, 
tay shave a pernicious. tendency, if prefcribed 
indifcriminately, 
-»Themmultiplicity of our wants, all deferving 
attention in a Dietetic Syftem, has alfo con- 
iderably. multiplied the rules of health, Of 
all living beings, indeed, none require fuch 
tules more than thofe, who fervilely fabmit to 
the arbitrary mandates of luxury and fathion. 
Many are the open and fecret enemies to 
the, health and profperity of man. Even the 
moft healthy, and thofe who rigidly adhere 
to. the rules « of Diet and Regimen, cannot al- 
tog ater evade their» attacks. Hence we 
dhould make it,our ftudy, to acquaint our- 
ves minutely with every thing, fo as to be 
‘énabled tos judge of its good or bad qualities. 
‘Whatever we are,obliged to have more im:. 
an ediately about and around us, ranks in this 
elais:. tle arrangement of our dwelling places, 
beds, clothes, furniture, &c. in the choice. of 
which. we are lefs accuftomed to confult what 
nz remoincs. or to contrive what may be” 
va ft likely to promote the welfare of the 
iy, than t to ee ays OF. ‘ORE: 
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© Some of our organs of fenfe, and other fj 3 
‘eulties of the woe mutt unavoidably fuffe 
e., inattention 8 a proper mode. of ivi , 

n general!’ From the great. exertions, ‘to. t 

wich We often ‘fubje& them (the: eyes, for’ "4 
inftancé, in reading) they are liable to a ‘var: 2 

-ety of accidents, and frequently become de. » 
bilitated andimpaired. It” appears, therefore, 
perfectly | confiftent with the: plans of” tits 
work, to treat of the management of the. 
eyes, teeth, and other individual pares of th if 
body.) © ibe 

= a complete Syitem of Roles for e prefers 
ing the health of man, attention muf be pai 

_ to the feparate wants of individual conftit 

tions ; provided they be not too minute an 
trivial. Such a fyftem muft contain more — 
than what relates to the firft and moft firth | 

_ ple rules of living ;—its precepts muft not ap- — 

_ ply to the healthy alone, or thofe whofe life 
is regulated by the fimplicity of nature,—it: 
fhould alfo lay down inftructions, ite Ait ° all 
contingent ‘circumftances, we may ‘be oy red & 
frem danger and bodily injuries. It is not,” 
however, propofed to treat of difeafes Led | 
they have taken place, if the removal of th ml 

“requires any thing more than a fri a 2 

ence to temperance, and the other rules laid 

‘down in thefe Le€tures—But to prevent any 
‘tmhifapplication of thofe rules wgeite ed , 

lithed by the accumulated obfervations of age 4 
‘ie may” ‘not ‘be’ improper to intréduce hh e} 
fome: previous general remarks, relati > to thi et 

- individual ufé and advantage to be deriv 


from a connected view of ietetice. reer bee EM 
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It may be laid down as a preliminary ob- 
* fervation, that the rules contained in this 
work are not to be confidered. as ftridtly ap- 
‘plicable, in every inftance, to the particular 
_fituation of any individual; or as eflentially 
neceilary to the prefervation of his health — 









» dt is not fo much the healthy, as the valetu- 


'dinary and infirm, who ftand in need of mi- 
4 ‘Aute Precepts ‘for ,their conduct ; and even 


‘the jatter ought not to engage too folicitout- 
ly in their compliance with them ; fince it is 
«AY, AT 









_ only a very limited number that require fuch 

_ @ecurate attention.” a ae 

® . A vigorous and perfevering method of in- 
uring ourfelves to the unavoidable difficulties 


_ and diverfified accidents of life, is of greater 
Fmportance to the prefervationof health, than 
any dietetical rules whatever. ~Man 1s. Capa- 
ble of undergoing all the viciffitudes and in-. 
comveniences of air, weather, and. climate ;_ 
the cansdigeft any artidles of food, if his ftom- 
-ach has not been wantonly indulged; he can , 
fuitain the feverett bodily exercife and labour, 

“without paying too minute attention to time 
_or regularity, when his employment-or duty 
‘rendersexeriion neceflary. But he who from 
his infancy has been treated with extreme 
_tendernefs, or who, after having been previ- 
oully accuiton ed to a,hardy mode of life, is 
feized with the whim of beltowing too much 
‘care’on his healih, will fuffer from the moft 
trivial hardihips, and, catch cold at every 
change o the air ; every heavy or hi rh-feat- 
oned dith will be oppreiiive, and. the finalleft 
facviation from the rules of temperance indif- 
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les ch, univer all Goatle. f » th 
of nt iy ape difc erable 
in nature ; nor can they be derived from any — 
experimen ntal knowledge we poflefs of eorpo-- 
real objects. —The beft general precept is, that 
every one ftu himfelf, and. his-owrt partic-.. 
ular coHRTNHOR 4 that he choofe and regu-— 

“late his mode of life accordingly ; ; and that he 
mal ke his own, experience his guide in what 
ever he finds mott faitable Ane conve nici wy i 
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die * Of Air-in generals . “pu “ai 


pry, : tit 1 te 


ate 
&, Air and WEATHERS their’ Sune on the 


luman Body 5 the ‘means: of improving the 


; | former, and ae vad pernicious tater 


be “the latter. 
"Heghne’, 5 OR year 


“4 
a) 


% e foon 3 as an infant enters into the world, 


| the air of. the atmofphere. penetrates 
into vis lungs, filled up till then with aqueous 


* mucus, and renders them fit for the circula- 


tion of the blood, which immediately com~ 


 riédiées From that moment the alternate ex- 


-tenfion and contraction of the breaft and 


dungs, the infpiration , and expiration.of the 
air, or in other words, the fundtion of re/pi- 


_ ration, becomes indifpenfably neceflary to the 


: 


wa 


-prefervation of animal life. .While the child 


remained within its mother, it required no 
external air. As foon, however, as it has 
drawn breath, as foon as the lungs are Opens 
ed, the act of ‘refpiration begins, is conftantly 


| Ferewed: through life, and can never abfolute- — 


Jy ceafe, but with death. As, therefore, air 
is the principal medium by which animal 


Aifeis {upported, it becomes highly import- 


ant to acquire correét ideas of this refined 


fubftance, that pervades all the parts of ani- 
_ mate and inanimate matter, and is fo effen- 


tial to man, for the prefervation bf both his, 
life and health. | 

Air is that colourlefs, teantiient, Poctprer: 
- fible, Bey and elattic fluid, which every 
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where furrounds our globe, and which gen- 
erally receives the name of Atmofphere.* This 
ambient matter, in its common {tate, is com- 
bined with a great variety of foreign ingre- 
dients. It contains water in a ftate of folu- 
tion ; ; by means of water it combines with 
falts ; in many places we find it impregnated 
with ‘fulabiur, with putrid exhalations, and the 
like ; nay, frequently we even meet with 


earthy particles floating in this element.— : 
“When all ‘foreign ingredients are feparated 


from it, the fubtle aérial body {till remains of 


aw! 


o# Our Boabiee? are Resa; preffed upon by the iteciget dina ate 


.mofphere, and the weight they fuitain is equal to a cylinder of the 


air, whofe bafe is equal to the fuperficies of our bodies.—Every foot 


Yquare of this fuperficies fuftains a quantity of air equal ‘to 2660lb. ; 

fo that if the fuperficies of a man’s body was to contain 15 {quate 
feet, which is pretty near the truth, he would fuftain a Miybie see che 
to 39,9001b. ‘The difference of the weight of the air, which our 


bodies fuftain at ane time more than at-another, is alfo very great ;. 


that between the greateft and the leaft preffure of air upon our bod- 
ies has been proved to be equal to 39021b. Hence it is fo far from 
being a wonder, that we fo:netimes fuffer in our health by a change 
of weather, that it is the greateft miracle we do not always do fo. 
‘For when we conifider, that our bodies are fometimes prefled upon 
by near a'ton and a half weicht more than at anothér, and that this 
variation 1s often very fudden, it is furpriling that every fuch, change 
thould not entirely break the frame of our bedies to piecgs. And 
the veffels of our bodies, sbeing fo much ftrained by an  increafed 
prefture, would ftagnate the bicod up to the very heart, and. the 
circulation would quite ceafe, if Nature had not. wifely contr ived, 
that when the refittance to the circulating bloed is greateft, the 
impe etsy by which the heart contraéts, fhould be fo too, For upon 
increafe of the weight of the air, the lungs will be more forcibly ex- 
panded, and thereby the blood mere intimately broken and divided; 
io that it becomes fitter for the more fluid iecretions, fuch as that 
“of the (fuppofed) nervous fluid, by which the heart will be. 
dtrongly contradted, and the blood’s motion towards the furface be 
‘the body being obftructed, it will pats , in greater quantity tothe | 
‘brain, where the - preflure of the air is taken off by the cranium, Wpr 
on which account alfo more {pirits will be feparated, and thus the 
heart too more enabled to carry on the circulation through a Lipa afl 
able canals, while fome others towards. the furface are obftructed.” od 
i's s New Medic. Did — Article, Air, ne 
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a compound nature, and is by no means a 


 fimple elementary fubftance, as was formerly 


believed. 5 


: ; bh. Choe we 
_ According to the late difcoveries in chemit- 


eer 
raed 
VAS 


7 
be 


try, the aérial bafis of the at mofphere coniifts 


of three different fpecies of air, namely,of pure, 
refpirable, or dephlogifticated air; of azotic, 
‘ or phlogiiticated air; and of fixed, aérial, or 
arbonic acid air—The propgrtion of the 
_ ‘irft, namely, pure or vital air, confilts, accord- 
‘ing to the French Chemifts, who have given 
 itthe name of Oxygen, of 29 or 28 in the 
_ hundred parts ; the fecond, viz. the Azote of 
* the French, of 72 or 73 in the hundred ; 
_ and the third, namely, the Carbonic acid air, 
bf of about One part only in the.hundred.* 
Rete. A 7%) bw Aaa er ee 
5 i . 
oo) The accurate experiments made by the late SeureLe and Bero- 
'. MAN, in Sweden, do not much differ from thofe of the French Chem- 
iits, with refpeét to thefe proportions. For, according to Scheele 
and Bergman, the common proportion of vital air, or oxygen, in the 
_ atmofphere, is about one fourth; that of azote about’ five eighths 5. 
_ and that of carbonic acid nearly one fixteenth ; the lait of which, by 
the French, is computed only at one hundredth part, that-is, five 
_ parts inthe hundred lefs than the Swedifh philofophers maintain. 
» The following is a concife hiftory of Oxyger:-—In Auguft, 1774, 
Dr. Prrestury, and much about the fame ‘time Mr. Scurrrr, in 
Sweden, difcovered this refpirable part of atmofpheric air, or rather 
they exhibited it, for the firft time, ina pure ftate. ‘This elaftic fub- 
ftance was firit called diphlogifticated air, agreeably to’ the hypothefis . 
of phlogifion ;—afterwards it went under different names, as pure air, 
fire-air, vital air, until the late hypothefis of Oxygen, or the acidify= 
_ mig principle, has procured it the name of oxyren gas—But fill 
») more diverfified than thefe names, are the theories which have been» 
_ propofed on the nature and properties of this {pecies of air, during. 
_ the laft twenty years. With Pricfley, it is the pureft air freed of 
‘alt phlogifton ; with Scheele, it is the nitrous acid deprived of its wa- 
ter; according to Bergman, it is one of the unknown conftituents of 
nitrous acid; with Fontana, it is the dephlogifticated nitrous acid ; 
Forfler confiders it as air united with fire; Mr. Watt, of Birming- | 
_. ham, thinks to find in it elementary fire combined with hydrogen or 
inflammable gas; Achard and Gren formerly believed it to be water . 
combined with much Caloric, or the principle of heat ; but Gren 
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Oxygen. is much. better adapted to the. refpi- 
ration of animals, than common. atmofpheric 
air. Iftwo animals be inclofed in veflels, one 
of which contains pure oxygen, and the other 
common atmofpheric air,in proportions equal a 
to the fize of the animals: the former in the 
oxygen will be found to live from fix to fev-' 
en times longer, than the latter, in “common 
air, Pit is properly. this oxygen which we in- 
{pire, and which is the erand fupport of an-. 
imal life. Perfons apparently dead, or in a- 
ftate of fuffocation, have been inftantly re-. 
ftored to life by its influence, and from the 
correfponding teftimony of feveral refpeétable: . 
- phyficians, it appearsto have been Gis pind 
with advantage in many obftinate difeafes— 

‘The celebrated INcunHouz therefore gave it 
the name of vital air. It. promotes com- 
buftion in a very high degree. A candle will _ 
burn in it from fix to feven times longer than: » 
in common air, witha much greater degree 
of heat, anda more brilliant fame. Bodies 
ina glowing: ftate, are immediately.inflamed, | 
when put into oxygen gas; and even ances iy 
which are not very fulible, are melted’ in it; 
and converted into oxyds, or abi with the» 
greateft facility. irri 


pa 





latterly driisadncl: in his Syftem | of Chem‘ftry, that it is the um °, 
known hafis of vital air combined with CMe s—if we beliey ag 
Weftrumb, it is elementary air in a ftate of con{g\ation with Caloric! iA 
but the bafis of the former cannot be difc ; red; according to. .- 
Fourcray, it is an unknown elementary. matte” ’*aited with inflame * 
mable air; in the opinion of Lavoifier, it cont tins the acidi ying 
principle, OxycEN, and the principle of Heat, CaLoric 5 Mr. Cave 
endifp maintains that it is dephlogifticated water’ ; and. according toys 
De la Metberie, it is an woknown fubftance asker with water — 
and fire 5 Re, aon woe ‘ a. Orie fF 
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_ Azxste, by ovhers called phlogiflicated, me- 
phitic, corrupted, or foffocative air, is abfo. 
_Tutely irrefpirable} and not mifcible with wa- 
fer. Jt arifes from the change which atmof- 
‘pherical air undergoes. in every procefs of 
. combuition, . putretaGion, and refpiration, 
| whether produced by nattirevor arte 
_ Azote enters into no combination with wa- 
_ ter, but may be rendered lefs hurtful by fhak- 
-ingitwiththat fluid: this accounts in fome 
meafure for the falubrity of the feasair. It 
-greatlyspromotes the growth of plants, and_ 
Yeadily accumulates in apartments filled with 
people, or containing articles frefh-painted 
with oil-colours, or in which {trongly frag. 
rant flowers are kept, without haying any | 
aceels of frefh air. Wefhould be extremely 
‘cautious in entering fuch places; as difeafes 
of the breaft and lungs are too frequently the ; 
-coniequences of neglect, obftinacy, or igno- 
_ the Carbonic acid of the French is the fixed 
air of Dr. Buack, and the Aérial acid of Birc- 
“MAN. This {pecies of air is mifcible with wa- 
ter; but in its pure ftate equally irrefpirable, 
as the Azote. It derives its origin, partly — 
from the vinous fermentation of! vegetables, 
and fome animal fubftances, and partly from, 
‘the mild alkalir. falts and earths combined 
with acids.” Much of thisair is found in mines, 
where it freque® ‘ly diftreffes the workmen by» 
its {uffocating qualities. It: is alfo obferved 
in moft mineral waters, where a firatum of it 
fometimes fwims upon the furface of the well, by 
Thefe waters, as well as fermented liquors 
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which contain’ ie confider ‘able Fr portion of fixed 


air, receive from it the’. w reli known. purssency 
fo agreeable to the palate. Hence flat and 
{poiled beer, or wine, may be corrected. anc e 
reftored to its former brifknefs, by the addi- 
tion of fixed air evolved from chalk and vit- 
riolic. acid, or by mixing it with Acie beer or 
wine in a ftate of ‘cn eaaEoM Ee Ee 

This {pecies of air quickl y extin: iifhes, fire, ; 
and ftrongly attracts the fumes Bin from 
candles. As it is unfit for fchetan's ani-- 
mals cannot, dive (Tit ify. 2 hive. warm-blooded | 
animals die in it much fooner than any other ; 
thofe of an amphibious kind fomewhat Jater re 
infects are not irrecoverably killed by it ; ir- 
ritability is fuddenly deftroyed, and the he eart | 
of an animal fo deprived of life, thoug n fill 
warm, no longer exhibits any figns of is 
tion. 

There is another fpecies of Kenmie air, 
which is not mifcible with water, which burns 
with a flame, and if mixed either with atm 10) 


Fads abi” 
‘ *, 


pe 


pheric | air, or oxygen gas, inftantly catch 
fire, and is exploded : this has receiv: cd the 
name of Bas tae air,* and pitty “to” ‘be 




















’ This air may rhe obtained in a great variety of ways, Pipe all” 
fubftances liable to inflammation, or containing combutftible, matter, 
by mcans of heat, fermentation, acids, and the like; nay, even fi Dy 
metals, by directing the fteam of ‘boiling water through a red- 
metallic tube.—It is the {pontaneous production | of nature, throug 
out her zhree _kingdoms. In mines, in fubterraneous | caverns, = e) 
particularly in coal-pits, it is known by. the name. of choak-damp, I + es 
is copiouily | generated i in’ the inteftines of living aninials, and.is fre, 
quently met with in common fewers, burying grounds, and laces | 
where dead animal bodies are ‘expofed. to putrefaction. dats Ge 

The white Dittany, (Didamnus albis, Lan.) when.in flower; gen-. 
erates fo great a quantity of inflammable air, that the atmofphere, 
around it has been obferved to catch fire. In oat pom —~“ 
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_ mentioned here, although it cannot be con- 
fidered as a conitituent part of the atmofphere, 
_. With refpe& to the /pecific gravity of the 

different airs before enumerated, it is in this 

Place only neceffary to obferve, that the heav- 

“eft is the fixed air, or carbonic acid gas; next 

to this comes the azote and oxygen, both of 

which are heavier than the common air of 
the atmofphere ; and laftly, hydrogen, or in- 
et i iy’ » es oe eee ’ 

Hammable gas, which is the lightelt of all; 

; for it is even lighter than the pureft atmof- 





pheric. air. di | 
__ When the atmofphere is too much impree- 
nated with any of the mephitic gafes, its in- 
fluence on the human body is extremely nox- 
ious, Thus we fee many of the workmen in 
fe 1d-mines dying in the prime of life, of an 
. obitinate and incurable colic, which is attend- 
ed with the moft painful obftruGions.—Paint- 
ers, glaziers, potters, and manufacturers of 
_ glazed earthen ware, are from a fimilar caufe 
“expoied to the fame dreadful difeafe; being 
obliged to make ufe of great | uantities of 
bei. Save ey . ei. ie te 8 The? 
Jead* in different fofins. 4). - 
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‘other Ragnant waters, where a number of plants, particularly fage, 


‘ealamus, and the like, are putrifying, we find a {pecies of inflam. | 


‘monly, the igais fatuus, or Witl-o’the-W, pe 

»» “ Whether this infidious and deleterions metal be. communicated 
by mhahng its wapours through the lings, or by abforbing them 
ough the pores of the fkin, the effects of it are equally dangerons 


mable gas, which is known by the name of marfe-air, oF more com- 






‘external ule of vegetable oils, or animal fats, are the only antidotes’ 
“hitherto Gifeovered againft this virulent bane of the manufacturer’ 
«iy th Partife ert. me aati RE MBS Sat iy" 

if its. * at and occupations are fubject to peculiar difeafes; in 
“fome the materials’ of ‘the manufacture have * pernicious influence 
~ on'the body, and in others the nature of the employment is hurtful, 
‘efther a requiring ~ Le si! life, a reclined, flooping, or itand 
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and fatal. ‘Phe internal ufe of fulphur, and both the internal and’ 
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ot is almoft unneceflary to mention the fre. 
quack and. fudden’ deaths that have taken 
place from the explofion of inflammable air 
in mines, or from the opening of. pits, deep 
wells, and other confined places. |. “Heit is 
any thing fo much calculated to corrupt cand 
poifon the air, to fillit with noxious vapours, 
and to generate difeafes, as the burying-grounds 
eftablifhed within the walls of populous cities, 
where human bodies are: depotited, as if with | 
-an apparent defign to produce an atmofphere, - 
which is particularly fatal to the tender lungs , 
of children, and in no fmall degree hurtful to” 
adults: 4 LA seem 
As the mafs of ssinlitoh br ic air te incelBantly | 
corrupted by the refpiration of men and ani- 
mals, by the burning of fo many natural Mind 
artificial fires, by the diffolution and putrefac- ° . 
tion of innumerable fubftances, and by varie 
ous other. phlogiftic or defoxygenating pro- 
celles, it would at length become altogether 
incompetent for its otiginal defignation, if 
Nature hadnot provided effectual means for” 
its improvement and reftoration. Am ong 
the moit powerful of thefe, we may place. the - 
_ growth and, vegetation of plants.-For this 
very iinportant difcovery we are indebted ta’ 
Dr. PrizstLey, who was fo fortunate as to 
hit upon it, after he had dong employed him. 











. fite, and the ] lik e. Hence millers, hair-dre ers, aud) ay 
qrently die. of i a confumption of the lungs, int confequ oft 
ee particles of duft which they are continually obliged to ce 
“Manufa@urers of wool, and parti cularly hatters, a oubled 
with obftinate cutaneous difeafes ; and all thofe whofe bufinels ig ate” 
tended with greafe and daft, fuffer more or lefs from the conte ganas 

es of uncleannefs, 
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felf in fruitlefs attempts, to improve and re- 
ftore corrupted air, by artificial means. | He 
found that air, rendered mortal by the breath- 
ing of animals which had expired injit, was 
sagain do completely reftored by the vegetation 
of »plants, that, after the lapfe of fome days, 
an animal could live in it with equal eafe, and 
for the fame length of time, as in a fimilar 
‘quantity of common atmofpheric air. | + 
> Thefe experiments, indeedydid not fucceed — 
with fome Naturalifts ; and Prieftly himfelf, 
‘upon repeating them with different plants, 
found the refults rather varying and,doubt- 
ful: but Dr. INcznnouz removed the: ereat- 
“er part of thefe difficulties, by his book, “ Ex- 
‘periments upon Vegetables,» 8vo. London, 
4779. ‘LPhis ingenious philofopher remark- 
i ed, aft, That mott plants ‘have ithe property 
of correcting bad air within.a few. hours, 
when they are expofed to the light of the fun; 
-but that, on the contrary, during the night, or 
“in the /hade, they corrupt the common air of 
* theatmofphere ;—2d, ‘Vhat plants, from their 
own fubftance, afford a very pure dephiogit- 
» ticated air, or Oxygen; when expofed ‘to the 
“gays of the fun ;)but a very impure air, or 
- Azote at night, or in the fhade ;—3d, ‘That 
not all the parts of plants, but only the green 
» ftalks of leaves, particularly through the fides 
“*eppotite to the foil, produce this beneficial’ef- 
fect ;—4th, That the difengagement of pure. 
or vital air does not commence until the fun 
has ee time above the horizon; that 
_ it ceafes altogether with: the termination of © 
 day-light 5 and that the difadvantage ariling 
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- that jo huge air, ms OR my a ate dia 
ine the whole night, fearcely amounts toa. 





hundredth part of the pure vital, air rOxy- - 





gen, exhaled from the faine plant in two hours. 
of aferene day. Thus we difcover a mo: 
friking phenomenor yin the cecon: omy of na- 








ture; fince the vege ‘ation of plants continu- 


ally cou teracts. the noxious effects. of refp ra 
tion, combuftion, and putrefaction.* In this 
manner, the atmofphere i is conftantly preferv- 
oe int vat _neceflary ftate of purity and tem- 
0: which i is the, moft sei 3 both to 
: animals and 9 veg sretables. eo ee 

learnt the effects red verdana’ he 
n body by the atmofphere and thech: nges 

of the weather, partly from obfervations made 
by ourfelves and others, and partly from their 
















influence on inanimate matter, by which we | 


can. judge in fome, meafure of its analogous 


effeéts on the human frame ; ; but we fhould 
not thence conclude that) our knowled; gé, in 


this refpect, i is either complete or infallible, Ob- 


ae 







is taming by the stale of ‘ihaki ‘3 that nom per 
a beneficial air to. purify the _atinof here, Nature has ordained: 

that this very cold of - the winter itfelf contains the moft effeual 
virtues to ftop ‘the progrefs of putrefaCion. We further find, that 
iu the moft uawholcfome, and particularly in marfhy countries, thofe 


very plants : appear to be very profufely diftributed, ee molt emi- 


inently poffefs the property of purifying the air. “An ¢ pore air, 
or oxygen, is of greater Specific gravity than the oped air of the 
atmofphere, it is perfectly confiftent with the operation is of nature, 


that the Se aoa vied ie onerais lower fide of the Teaves of 2 


plant. 9 | Py ee 


fer vations ye fr ys ie deceive bar fice: the 
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human body, befides the weather, is inceffant- 
ly expofed to the effects of other external 
agents, which may eafily elude our attention. 
Further, the atmofphere furrounding us, be- 
_ dides the properties cognizable by our fenfes, 
_ or difcoverable by the affiftance of particular 
inftruments, may alfo be impregnated with 
- fubftances which have hitherto efcaped our 
refearches, and which neverthelefs may have 
the power to effect important changes. Laft. 
_ dy, we ought not to confider the arguments. 
deduced from analogy as ftri@ly conclufive ; 
we fhould remember, that the effects of ex- 
_ ternal objects on the living animal fibre are, 
in many inftances, totally different from thofe 
which they produce on lifelefs or inanimate 
__ Recommending thefe general remarks to 
the confideration of the reader, I proceed to 
confider thofe particular and politive effects, 
_ which the different ftates of the atmofphere 
_ produce on our frame, and in what manner 
they influence our health, . tee 
. Warm air relaxes the folid parts of the body, 
and occafions a ftronger circulation of the flu- 
ids. Heat is chiefly oppreflive to the Nerves ; 
~ hence the tender and infirm fuffer feverely in 
hot weather ; hence.arife hyfteric and hypo- 
. chondriac complaints, convulfions, and. diar- 
Thoeas. Cold renders bodies more compact, 
particularly the folid parts of the animal ftruc- 
ture, fuch as the muicles, nerves, bones, &c. 
__ They become more elaftic in winter; the ap- 
' petite for food is flronger, and digeftion eafier 
and quicker. On the contrary, the refiftance 
4 P 
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of the fluid parts becomes fo great, that even 
_ the increafed powers of the folids cannot over- 
come it, if the cold be too violent. In winter 
the blood is much difpofed to inflammations ; . 
hence ftitches in the fide, inflammatory fore 
throats, rheumatifms, &c. ‘In perfons who 
take little exercife, the fluids are apt to flag- 
nate, and the folids to chill during the win- 
ter ;—-upon the whole, however, the effects 
of cold weather may be rendered lefs hurtful, 
and even falutary to the body, if proper ex- 
ercife be not neglected. 

Damp or moift air fuddenly relaxes and de- 
bilitates ; 3 it ocgcafions a flownefs in the cir- 
culation of the fluids, which gives rife to ob- 
ftrudtions, and impedes both “the circulation 
of the blood and the {ecretion of humours, 
‘by checking infenfible perfpiration. If the — 
‘moifture of the air increafes, we experience an 
unaccountable torpor and ennui ; with the lofs 
“of energy we lofe our gaiety, and the mind 
is deprefled with the body. Damp places : 
and diftrids are always unwholefome, but — 
“more particularly. fo in cold weather. Moif- 
ture, by diminithing per{piration, produces — 
‘diforders of the throat, the breaft, and the | 
abdomen. But the moit dangerous and fatal © 
effects on the human. body have been obferv- 
ed to arife from moift air accompanied Wits | 
hot weather ; for, when moifture hasi impair- — 
ed our energy, heat increafes the evil in a, 
great degree, by opening the pores’ through © 
which the moilture penetr~’ . nto the body, © 
and pred: epee every part of it to putrefac- — 
tion and diflolution. his accounts ‘for the 
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? ereat mortality prevalent during the hot fea- 
fon at Batavia, and fome of the Weft India 


iflands. | i ae 
Dry and. col air, from poflefling a due de. 


gree of elaflicity, promotes in an extraordi- 


~ nary degree the ferenity and alertnefs.of mind 


_and body; hence it is found uncommonly 
_falubrious to hypochondriacs. But adry and 


very cold air generates.inflammatory difeafes ; 
becaufe it infpiflates the blood. Dry and hot 


air affects us like heat, and enervates the body. 


- 


But a dry air, which is not too warm, is both 


agreeable and healthy. 7 


Great and /udden changes from’a warm to a 
cold, or froma light to a heavy air, are high- 
ly injurious to valetudinarians, and even to 
the healthy. Soldiers in camp, and, fome- 
times, travellers, feel very feverely the bad 

effects of cold and moift night air, after long 
marches and journeys. Weakly and infirm 
perfons have frequently ominous fenfations, 
previous to any remarkable change of the air. 


| » A -moderately heavy and elaftic air is the 


moft agreeable and falutary to the human bo- 
dy ; hence nature has not affigned us our con- 
ftant refidence on the fummits of mountains. 
‘Yet a light and rarefied air, fuch as is felt on 
the higheft mountains, is not fo unfit for ref. 
piration, nor does it manifeft fo noxious an 
influence on the human body, as was formerly 


| Delieved. The lateft travellers affure us of 
_ the contrary, and {peals in decifive terms of 
| the falutary effects of the air, during a fhort 
| Atay in thofe elevated regions): 9: (7 
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Among the different winps——which are © 
nothing elfe butiftrong commotions of the air. 
——the long continued North wind is compara- 
tively the moft wholefome ; it purifies the at- 
mofphere of noxious vapours, renders the air 
ferene and dry, and thus imparts to the hu- 
man body elafticity, vigour, activity, and a 
lively colour. It is, however, troublefome 
to perfons of delicate habits, and occafions in — 
them coughs, inflammation of the throat, | 
pains in the fide, obftructions, and febrile dif. 
eafes. The South-wind weakens and relaxes . 
the body, and is very apt to produce catarrhal - 
affections. ‘The Morning wind is very drying; — 
but Evening winds are cool and moift, being 
frequently accompanied with rain and change~ 
able weather. All thefe winds differ materi- 
ally in their qualities, from local circumftan- 

_ ces, and accordingly as they blow over a Con- 
tinent, over the Ocean, or over high moun- 

tains and i icy regions, from which they carry — 
along with them more or Jefs of cold and hu- — 
mid particles. But upon the whole, too dry — 
-weather is always more healthy, than that 
which is too moitt. 

Of the four Szasons of the year, the Ait 
tumn is the,moft unhealthy ; becaufe then the — 
particles of perfpiration not only remain on ~ 
the body, but are in a ftate inclining to pu- — 
trefaction. »This difadvantage, however, may — 
be eafily obviated by guarding ourfelves with — 
proper ‘drefs and choofing a fuitable diet. © 

‘Yoo light a drefs, and too ‘thin ftockings, are — 
not advifable at this feafon. ‘The Spring fea. 
fon is, in general, the moft healthy. Spring, — 
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and the beginning of Summer, are moft faluta- 
_¥y to children and young perfons; while the 
_ Summer, and the beginning of Autumn, agree 
_ beft with the aged. The latter end of Au- 
_ tumn, and the beginning of Winter, are com- 
monly the moft healthy feafons to perfons of 
pimiddicages- wus, y 
_ It has been remarked by medical men, that 
certain difeafes appear and difappear accord- 
ing to the different feafons. ‘Thus, putrid 
and bilious diforders prevail in Summer ; in- 
flammatory difeafes in Winter, and the ca- 
tarrhal, mucous, and gaftric or ftomachic af- 
fections, in Spring and Autumn. © It has been 
further obferved, that in Spring the blood 
ufually circulates more freely ; hence proba- 
bly arofe the ancient practice of blood-letting, 
‘and taking laxatives at certain regular peri- 
ods; both of which I have already pointed 
Out, in the preceding Chapter, as dangerous 
“an their tendency, and always hurtful to the . 
healthy. - | | 2 
As the vegetable kingdom is renewed’ in 
‘Spring, and as vegetation, in general, is moft 
lively in that feafon, there can be little doubt, 
that the pure vital air-is then moft copioufly 
evolved, by means of the folar light and heat. 
Hence it follows, that the vernal air is more 
_Wholefome than that of Autumn, which is 
faturated with corrupted and putrifying par- 
‘ticles. Still the cold of Autumn, and the 
frequent winds then prevalent, prove ex- 
_ tremely efficacious in counteracting the bane- 
fal effects of corruption and putrefaétion, 
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If the temperature of the air correfpond 
with the natural conftitution of the feafon, 
we may expect what is called a healthy year,- 
and that the prevalent difeafes will be of a- 
mild nature; but if the weather does not _ 
agree with the general laws of the feafon ; if, 
for inftance, the Winter prove warm, or at. 
leaft moderate, or the Spring cold and fevere, 
with fudden alternations of heat, we may ex- 
pect to find the year pretty generally maid: 
with ferious and obftinate difeafes. | ‘ 

_ The temperature of the air depends not a 
little on the natural fituation of the country, » 
whether it lie high or low; whether its moun- 
tains oppole or give a free paflage to the winds; 
whether it contains flowing or fagnant wa- 
ters or morafles, and whether it issopen’ or 
covered with woods.—Country air, upon the* 
whole, is always purer than that of towns, 
narrow itrects, and crowded buildings. 
AML flrongly-/cented bodies are more or. lefs. 
pernicious ; as well thofe of-a difagreeable © 
- {mell, as the greater number of fragrant per-" 
‘fumes. The latter, if too firong, : are more» 
particularly dangerous, as a fenfe of difgutt - 
does not naturally incline us to avoid them. 
Among thefe may be comprehended all veg~ 
‘etable odours ftrongly volatile and pungent, — 
and which thereby ftimulate and flupify the _ 
nerves. Hence people, who carry large nofe- 
gays in the hot days of fummer, are apt to 
fecl themfelves varioufly and ftrongly affected, 
particularly with drowlinefs.. From this ap-' f 
parently innocent caufe, head-achs, vertigoes, ~ 
fainting-fits, and apoplexies have frequently — 
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been produced in perfons of a plethoric habit. 
Thefe, as well as people of a delicate conftitu- 
tion, are liable to fuch affections, from the 
fragrance of many balfamic plants, but par- 
ticularly from the ftrong {cent of lilies, rofes, 
pinks, the blofloms of oranges, hyacinths, and 
the like.-—Many flowers emit a more power- 
fulfragrance in the night than in the day-time, 
and. the effluvia of feveral trees and other 
vegetable bodies are» peculiarly dangerous, 
and fometimes mortal. Of this nature are 
the walnut and yew trees, under whofe fhades 
perfons have actually died, who had fallen 
_afleép ; and likewife the deadly Upas of Suri- 
‘nam, and the no lefs poifonous Méanchineel tre 
of the Weft. Indies. sok 
Aromatics of every kind taint the air ina 
fimilar manner, introducing into the human | 
body particles foreign to its nature, all exciting 
more or lefs an inclination to fleep. Saffron 
and hops have fometimes proved fatal; the 
former in particular has often produced a fleep. 
_terminating in death, in thofe incautious indi- 
viduals, who had lain down in the ware-houfes 
or upon the bags, in which it was packed, 
Ambergris and mufk are alfo, on account of 
their powerful fragrance, very hurtful to per- 
fons of an irritable and nervous temperament. © 
Dwellings in the vicinity of lakes, fens, and 
marfhes, are expofed to all the noxious effects 
of amoift atmofphere, namely, to the various 
{pecies of intermittent fevers or agues ;—on 
the other hand, it has been obferved, that 
perfons living on the banks of rivers, though 
at times fubject to thefe, are not very liable to , 
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other difeafes, and that running water has a 
tendency to purify the air, when it is faturated 
with inflammable particles. TR 
Too fudden a tranfition from warm to cold | 
_air, or the reverfe, is pernicious; but to exs 
‘change, however fuddenly, an unhealthy at. 
mofphere for a healthier, is at all times fafe 
and highly advifable. Numpberlefs inftances 
have proved, that fuch as were conftantly in- 
difpofed in the corrupted air of a town, very 
quickly recovered their health, on removing 
to the purer atmofphere of the country. © Yet 
the queftion, Which air is the moft wholefome to 
five in? will admit only of a conditional an- | 
iwer. We muft attend not only to the par- 
ticular conftitution of the air, but alfo to the 
nature and habits of the individual. » Neither 
fhould we too haftily pronounce every’ air 
unwholefome, that does not appear to agree 
with us. ‘The air of every climate, whether 
hot, cold, or temperate, may be called healthy,’ 
provided it be pure and clear, and occafionally 
agitated by wind: but a grofs atmofphere, — 
and one loaded with animal or vegetable ex- 
halations, is certainly deleterious. After all, 
perhaps the longevity of the inhabitants may 
be confidered as the beft evidence of a healthy 
- diftria. Thus’we find uncommonly Tong. 
lived perfons in high countries, or fuch as are _ 
vifited by frequent winds, and alfo in {mall 
fea-port towns. In villages and places thinly 
inhabited, the proportion of aged people is 
confiderably creater than in cities or populous — 
towns. This may be afcribed partly to a lefs _ 
. degree of corruption in the air, and partly to_ 
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a more fimple mode of life prevailing in fuch 
places: for wealth and riches, the concomi- 
tant effects of which are greater luxury and 
extravagance in living, ufually keep pace with 
theincreafe of population ; and if the numer- 
ous chimney-fires of our populous cities did 
not ferve as fo many well-contrived’ machines. 
for rarefying the atmofphere, incalculable 
mifchiefs muit inevitably enfue. — 


SFP TES 





Of the Improvement of Air in Dwelling-Houfes. 


A House built on a rifing ground, on 2 
healthy foil, in an open, dry country, and 
neither expofed to the greateit degree of cold 
‘in winter, nor to the higheft point of heat in 
_fummer, may be faid to ftand ina healthy fit- 
uation. Hence thofe apartments are the moft 
healthful as well as comfortable to the indi- 
vidual, which enjoy a pure and free circula- 
tion of air in fummer, and the cheering rays 
of the fun in winter: the heat of fummer be- 
ing coniiderably tempered by the former, and 
the feverity of winter much abated by the 
latter. Farther, a proper fize and height are 

_requiitte to conftitute a healthful apartment : 
for low rooms are detrimental to health, par- 
ticularly when inhabited by large families, 
‘and feldom aired, or rather, which is fre- 
quently the cafe, when all air is carefully ex- 
cluded by clofe doors, fhutters, curtains, &c. 
The moft proper place of refidence in winter 
—issone witlt a fouthern afpedt, not pany as be- 
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ing more dry, but alfo more cheerful, and — 
therefore attended with a favourable influence ~ 
on the fpirits. In fummer, the fituation ofa | 
room may be chofen either to the North or_ 
to the Eaft, the latter of which is preferable, | 
becaufe. it admits the firf enlivening rays. of 
the Suns & 

Although it is not in ever perfon’s s power 
to choofe his habitation agreeably to the laws 
of health; yet this choice of a pureand healthy © 
atr is not fuflisiently attended to, and it cere » 
tainly deferves as much confideration in pur- 
chafi ing an eftate or country-houfe.as the qual- — 
ity of the foil or other lucrative advantages. 

The local conftitution of the air depends 
not merely on the exhalations of the foil itfelf, 
but likewife on the different vapours,. con-_ 
duéted to and blended with it by the winds, 
from adjoining places. Thus ina dry: and 
fandy country, confidered of itfelf as healthy, — 

the air may be rendered extremely unwhole- | 
fome from the vicinity of marfhes or other 
ftagnant waters. — Let aan 

The better to judge of the falubrity of the 
air in any diftri@, we fhould examine the 
pr operties of the wells and iprings ; for both | 
air and water abforb the faline and mineral 
particles of the foil, We may pretty certainly 

conclude, that a country producing good wa- 
ter, enjoys likewife a falubrious. air ; aire 
the beit water is taftelefs, fo the pureft air 
ftee from. any {mell-whatever. ~*~ Reg 

The moit certain marks, by which to dif 
tinguith whether the air in rooms be ‘dam mp 
or not, are the following : the walls-or ta 
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try change their colour ; bread in clofets ac- 
quires a mouldy furface; fpunges in the 
‘rooms retain their moifture; loaf-fugar turns 
foft ; iron rufts; brafs and copper acquire a 
green colour, or verdigris; and wooden fur- 
miture mouiders and crumbles to picces.. 

_ The fitting-room ought, if poflible, to be 
above the ground floor, or in the fecond ftory ; 
it fhould be fo conftruéted as to admit a free 
current of air ; but if this cannot be done, it 
fhould be frequently aired by opening the 
‘windows in dry weather, or by fumigating 
the room, either with vinegar dropped upon 
warm ftones, or evaporated in a bafon over 
a lamp, or with fugar, juniper-berries, and 
the like. | : 

_ Every room is filled with three different 
firaa of air: 1. The lower part of the room 
contains the heavieft f{pecies of air, namely, 
fixed or carbonic acid gas, particularly .in 
‘apartments fituated on the ground-floor, or 
even under ground; 2. The middle part of 
‘the room is filled with the lighter atmofpheric 
‘air; and 3. The uppermoft ftratum contains 
the lighteit or inflammable air, the moft cor- 
‘rupted of the three, in confequence of the 
‘procefles it has undergone by refpiration and 
‘combuition. . In lofty apartments this con- 
taminated fpecies of air is not infpired by the 
Jungs; becaufe the middle firatum, or the 
‘molt wholefome of the three, extends to a 
height above that of a man. mri 
A continual change of the air, by opening 
‘the doors and occafionally the windows, how- 
ever advifable, is yet not fuflicient to preferve 
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a healthy atmofphere in an apartment. For 
this important purpofe the following improve- 

ments may be fuggefted as ufeful : “ft, Small 
apertures in the ceiling of the room, oF 
through the walls clofe to the ceiling, in an 
oblique direCtion, fo that the rain and fnow 
cannot penetrate into it; 2d, Ventilators, that, 

is, fmall moveable wheels made of brafs or 
fheet-iron, which are applied to fome part of | 
the window-panes, and fet in motion by the 
preflure of the external air. ‘This is an ex- 
cellent contrivance to introduce frefh atmof 
pheric air into a room, by occafionally open-* 
ang and fhutting the door. The motft proper 
height for placing thefe ventilators is about 
feven feet from the floor ; 3d, Air-tubes run- 
ning in a itraight dire@tion from the door to 
the fire-place, or rather to the wall of the 
chimney, and concealed under the floor of 
the room. As fuch tubes, however, are very 

expemifive, and appear better calculated to con- 
vey the fmoke up the chimney, after all means 
have been tried in vain, than te condud the 
corrupted air from the upper part of a room, 
I fhall mention a better and much eafier me- 

thod of effecting this purpofe. It is a Tate 
difcovery of a phyfician i in France, who con- 
trived it with a view to faye the great expe enfe 

‘of ventilating or airing large wards in hofpit- 
als, filled with patients-who laboured under 
putrid diftempers, particularly in the heat of 
fummer. He caufed a number of {mall holes 
to be made in the uppermoft part of the win- 
dow-frames; into thefe holes he placed from 
eecut an equal number of beens prefent- 
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4g an aperture of nine or twelve inches di- 
ameter, and terminating in the infide almoft 
in a point, or’at leaft in an opening not ex- 
ceeding the fize of a {mall quill. By means 
of thefe fimple machines, the air in the fick 
rooms was fo effectually renewed, by the great 
and conftant preflure of atmofpheric air from 
without, that any other artificial procefs for 
correcting the putrid air in a large hofpital 
was judged to be unneceflary. 
_Above all things, the windows and doors 
of fitting and bed-rooms, when it can be done 
conveniently, ought to be left open for a cer- 
tain fpace of time, every day. This, howev- 
er, requires to be done at the proper time, 
neither too early in the morning, nor when 
it grows dark in the evening, during the ver- 
mal and autumnal months; nor at the time 
when the horizon is over{pread with a thick 
fog. The windows fhould be opened, when 
the air is pure and ferene; or, in general, 
when there is lefs danger to be apprehended 
from the external air than from that within. 
Sometimes it may be proper to make ufe of 
what is called pumping the room, or moving 
the door backward and forward for fome 
minutes together; but in {pring and autumn, 
our ‘fitting-rooms, and even in winter, bed- 
_ rooms, ought to be perflsted every clear day, 
_by currents of frefh air, for a confiderable 
time. — is ind race 
_ In the hot days of fummer, the windows 
_ may be opened early in the morning and in 
the evening, in order to cool and refrefh the ~ 
heated air of the room by that from without. 


vast 
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Tt is however not fate (and has fometiimes - 
proved fatal) to leave the windows of. a bed- 
room open at night during the fummer- 
months, as there is no {mall hazard of check- 
ing perfpiration by the cool night-air; the 
fuiceptibility of the pores being then very 
much increafed by the heat of the day, and 
the warmth of the bed. .Rooms which we 
inhabit in the day-time may be fafely left open 
during the night. In fummer-houfes, or fuch - 
as are furrounded with plants and trees, it 


will be proper not to open the windows of bed 


or other rooms, till fome time after fun-rife, 
and to fhut them at fun-fet; they require alfo 
to be opened and fhut fooner in hazy than in 
ferene weather. fi ith 
The airing of apartments fhould not be ne- 
slected even in winter, as coal-fires alone are. 
not fufficient to carry off the corrupted parti- 
cles of air, unlefs they be aflifted by ventila- 
tors.—Here I muft oppofe and contradict a 
prevailing, yet miftaken notion, that fire in a 
room where the windows are open, introdu- 
ces moift air. On the contrary, the moft 
proper time for opening the windows is after 
lighting up a brifk fire; as the warmer.air of 
the room will then be powerfully attraéted 
by the colder atmofpheric air, and: the cor- 
rupt particles of the air within moft {peedily 
diffipated. : ae 
In moift and cold. air, the drefs fhould be 
fomewhat warmer. than ufual:; Flannel may 
then be worn with double advantage next — 
the fkin, and the rooms we inhabit fhould be 
warmed, or at leaft fumigated, with the ber- 
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‘Ties ‘of Juniper or fimilar fhrubs. Fumigation 
is likewife attended with this advantage, that 
it contributes to dry and in fome devree to 
warm the air. | i 
~~ In moift and warm air the explofion of a lit- 
tle gunpowder will be of ufe, or vinegar may 
be evaporated with greater fafety, and the 
floor and walls fprinkled over with this ex- 
cellent antifeptic. A ” 
” Hot and dry air may be tempered by pla- 
cing veflels filled with cold water in different 
_ Parts of a room; or, as is often pradifed in 
“hot climates, by fprinkling water over the 
. floor. - The greater or lefs degree of corrup- 
“tion of the air, in an apartment, depends very 
much on the kind of labour or exércife per- 
- formed in it : Six watchmakers will not cor- 
_Yupt the air nearly fo much as two carpenters 
’ ; ; ae 
would do in the fame fpace and time ; hence 
appears the neceffity of appropriating lofty 
rooms inftead of low garrets, for the work. 
hops of mechanics. 
__~ Green plants and flowers placed before the 
windows are both an agreeable and ufeful or- 
_hament, if not of too ftrong a fragrance. In 
_ ferene weather, it may be expedient to ftrew 
- freth plants (not flowers) ina dwelling-room, 
expofed to the rays of the fun, taking care, 
however, to remove them as foon as the fun 
_ withdraws. This method of expoling plants, 
or even the branches of trees with green 
leaves, in apartments, may have a beneficial 
influence on valetudinarians, and particularly 
“on afthmatic perfons, as vital air, or oxygen is 
as: 


\ 
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thereby generated, and introduced very gt ad- . 


nally: into the lungs. 


=~ ¢ 


‘Large trees. with thick foliage fhould. not 


‘be placed very near the windows of:a houfe ;. 


for, belides. that they obftruc the: accefs of 
day-light and frefh air, and have thus a ten-. 
dency to. make the rooms damp, their exha-. 
lations in the evening, and during: the-night,. 

are by no means wholefome.. Trees planted 
at the diftance of eight or ten. yards from the 


houfe, do not prevent the free accefs.of air 5: 


they prefent an agreeable object to the eye,. — 
and cannot be too much recommended, both, 
on account of their cooling fhade in fummer,. | 
and the falutary exhalations they emit during. 
the day. % 
It has been already mentioned, ‘that the: | 
burning of candles corrupts the air; for which 
reafon the cuftom of illuminating affembly. or 
other large rooms, with a /uperfiuous number 
of candles, muft be very detrimental. . This 
extravagance becomes {till more dangerous 4 ‘in. 
places where, belide the crowd of people, great. 


quantities of provifions, drefled with the rich- 


elt {pices of the Eaft and Weft, contribute to- 
faturate the air with the moft ‘heterogeneous. 
particles. And as perfons of tender lungs 
muft fuffer extremely in fuch an atmofphere, 
it would be proper to provide all public rooms — 
with a competent 1 number of conic ventilators,, 
of the defcription before mentioned. _ : 

Strialy fpeaking, we ought not to fit in thes 
room where we Gane: or take victuals, until | 


‘it be aired again: thofe who can afford this 


luxury, fhould be careful not to Ray for hours. 


Plas 
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~ together over their bottle in the dining-room : 
the bad effeéts of fuch contaminated air are 
not perceived by the perfons continuing their 
* Tibations after dinner, but are very fenfibly 
felt by any one coming in from the frefh air, 
It is no lefs unhealthy to fleep in a room 
where a quantity of green fruit is kept, a cir- 
“cumftance not attended to in country places, 
particularly by thofe who dealin fruit. From 
its fragrance a portion of inflammable matter 
~ exhales, which foon impregnates the air, 
‘Hence females of delicate habits tae ; 
Known to faint, in approaching places where 
‘afew quinces were kept. For the fame rea- 
fon, ftore-rooms and pantries are extremely 
‘unwholefome, if provifions of all kinds, ani- : 
“malas well as vegetable, be kept in them; ef- 
pecially oil, candles, fat, flefh meat, whether 
raw, boiled, or roafted, paftry, and the like. 
As foul linen readily imbibes the perfpira-. 
‘ble matter of the fkin, it thould never be fuf. 
fered to remain any time in a bed-room, or 
‘fitting-room. . + 
~ If poffible, we fhould not fit through the 
‘day in a room in which we have flept ; as the 
bed-clothes, and particularly feather beds, very 
~flowly part with the exhalations they have 
“ambibed during the night, neither is it fufi. 
cient for purifying the air of the room, that 
it has been ever fo well aired in the morning,. 
‘The vapour of charcoal produces, particu. 
~ Tarly in clofe apartments, dangerous and fre 
~ quently fatal effects. It fills the atmolphere 
~ with fulphuric particles which may be infpir- 
ed, but cannot be expired :—they retard. the 
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motion of the blood-veflels, ftagnate the blood: 
itfelf, penetrate into the head, and. produce 
“an ‘acute pain, vertigo, and torpor.. Hence. 
“the greatelt precaution is neceflary, where. char-. 
‘coal is ufed, as. innumerable fatal, accidents. 
have happened from this fource. Dyers, who. 
employ it for drying their cloth upon frames,. 
feldom fail to experience. great injury to their 
health. 

All employments, i in. aviick perfons work: 
among impure. wool, oil, colours, and the lee , 
are to a certain degr ce detrimental to health. 
Wafhing, ironing, dreffing the. hair, with, 
greafy curling-irons, burning lamp. oil, fre. « 
quent painting of the walls, all faturate the. 
air of a room. with pernicious damp. and ful-. 
phuric vapours.. From the. change, which, 
oil and candles in.a ftate of combuttion pro~ 
duce in the colour of a white wall and. white- 
curtains, we may infer,. that this fetid fteam 
mutt alfo penetrate into the human_body, and: 
if fo, muft materially affect it.. | 

It farther deferves to be remarked, that all 
damp vapours. are prejudicial, although sae 
fhould not in themfelves have a tendency to» 
corrupt the air. Hence the keeping of wet 
linen, or even wet clothes, umbrellas, and the. 
like, in dwelling-rooms, fhould.by all TEARS 
be avoided. Mechanics and others, who are. 
obliged to dry wet things in their ftrongly.. 
heated apartments—joiners, turners, potters,. 
bookbinders, &c. are particularly liable to . 
{wellings, and other difagreeable affections i in. | 
the relaxed mehele, of abforption i ae 
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_, &s obfervation and: experience inform us,. 
that immoderate heat relaxes the: body, over- 
heats the blood,. and exficcates.or confumes. 
the other fiuids.;. and that. the people who. 
liye in temperate regions are more-hardy and. 
)Migorous, and attain to.a greater age, than 
‘the inhabitants,of warmer climates ; it fol- 
lows from thefe premifes, that we ought not: 
,t0.enervate the human. body. by keeping it 
immoderately, warm, by. drefling-it with a fu-. 
perfiuity of. clothes, by plunging it unnecef- 
farily into hot,baths, by ufing too ftrong fires 
in temperate weather, or lea{tof all, by fleep- 
ing in. warm.-rooms, and.perhaps on,the moft. 
heating of all fubftances, feather. beds... The. 
temperature. of.a fitting-room fhould not ex-. 
ceed-60° of. Fahrenheit’s thermometer.;_ that. 
of. a.bed-room maybe about 50°, as the me-. 
dium temperature of, our. climate is between. 
go.and 55°.. ‘ f 
_ Although man-is, no doubt, capable of in-. 
uring himfelf to a very great degree of heat 
as.well as of.cold, yet fudden changes can be 
fupported only by the few who poflets. very 
hardened conftitutions. ‘Uhe gradual changes 
of the feafons prepare us in the fafeft manney. 
to.fuftain all the alternations.of cold and hot. 
weather, It is therefore an error, and.of no. 
{mall confequence, in the modern fyftem of - 
education, that we. generally. endeavour to 
habituate our children to the fupport of cold 
weather only. Perfons who cannot bear the 
heat of the fun, or irongly heated.rooms, are, 
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from their exceflive elbadesy frequently ex. 
-pofed to the moift violent, nay to mortal acci- 
‘dents. Hence children. ought to be flowly 
and gradually accuftomed to thefe inconve- 
niencies, which indeed occur frequently, and 
are more dangerous than thofe arifing from 
fudden tranfitions to a colder temperature : 
for the effects of the latter may, in a great 
-meafure, be obviated Y exercife and me | 
lar action. 

In the fultry days of Giin inet, we 2 thoulaie 
particularly on our guard againtt violently 
overheating the body ;—in autumn, wefhould 
not ‘drefs too lightly, and in the mornings | 
-and evenings always fomewhat warmer ;—in 
fhort, we ought to avojd every thing that 
appears likely to check and repel perfpiration. 
-The baneful cuftom of accommodating our 
‘drefs to the almanack and the fafhion, rather. 
than to the viciffitudes of the weather, in this 
inconftant climate, muft neceflarily be’ pro- 
ductive of many ‘difagreeable confequences. 
Above all things, we ought to change ‘our 
fummer-drefs pretty early i in autumn, and Mie 
clothe ourfelves gradually warmer, according 
to the variations of the weather: » Yet we | 

all, perhaps it would be moft advifable to ac- 
caftom durfdlves to one kindof: drefs only-éor 
all feafons. The propriety of ‘this:cuftém)E 
fhall more. pardioulanly" ‘confider in the fourth, 
Chapter. © ie feats Janae 

With: refpec to ches proper time for heats 
ing rooms in ‘autumn, it has been fuppofed, 
that ‘early fires are’ unwholefome and produc- 
tive of frequent” catarrhs,’ “This affection 4s. 


yeertainly ill founded; for in warming a room, 
_as. wellas in. clothing the body, we fhould not 
‘fo much be regulated by the particular time 
“of the. year, as the ftate of the weather, and 
‘the degrees of aétual heat and cold: in at- 
tending to this circumftance, we cannot eafily” 
»miftake.. If, in the temperate days of autumn,, 
ithe. room fhould feel colder than the external 
airy it is'timfe to: make a: moderate: fire : in 
-damp.and cold. weather this is.an ufeful pre- 
caution, even in fummer. Thofe who from 
yeaprice, parfimony, or prejudice; would rather 
uhiver on fome weeks longer, than confult 
their fenfations, often feel the confequence of 
‘a-violent cold. The Dutch and German 
/ ftoves: certainly afford more uniform heat in: 
@room, though they might not be confidered: 
cheerful enough for an Englifh company. | 
+» As we can neither breathe nor live without 
frefh air, we ought not to withdraw our bod- 
,ies too much from: the bracing effects of cold. 
pin this refpe&, we fhould.a& conformably to 
enature, that is, in the fame degree «as the 
rbecinen hi weather changes to a colder ftate,. 
owe’ fhould. gradually expofe ourfelves to the 
ibe changes of. temperature. ‘Lhe cold: 
will'then neither feel unpleafant, nor impede 
the. neceflary. perfpiration. ;. efpecially: if we 
‘0 oppote “it with vigour and bodily exercife. 
‘We ought alfo. to take more-folid:fuftenance 
Miecyvintgr than in- fummer ; becaufe, by the 
| er continued motion or digeftive-procefs 
of the ftomach, the circulation of the blood is: 
accelerated, from which.the natural heat .of 
the body is produced... Nature herfelf dictates: 










See 
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” 


a compliance swith’ this precept, as fhe has pro- 
vided us with more fubftantial articles of ~ 
eee the former feafon than the latter.” 
Laftly, as every fudden change of. mnesieckten 
er from heat to cold, and the reverfe, is preju- 
dicial to the body, we ought to guard againft 
every circumftance by which perfpiration may 
be fuddenly checked. Hence we never fhould 
remove from a firongly heated apartment in- 
to a frefh and cold air, unlefs we are provided 
with a warmer drefs ;—in hot days, or after 
violent exercife, we fhould not frequent vaults, 
cellars, or ice- houfes, undrefs immediately af- 
ter overheating the body, nor take reft upon 
a damp foil or upon ftones, nor bathe in cold 
‘water. Such tranfereflions have often been 
punifhed with inftant death, or, what /is fill 
wore, have brought on a painful and linger- 
ing fpecies of confumption, which has hither- 
to baffled the united efforts of the Faculty; 
. and which annually makes dreadful havoe 
among people of a middleage.* It is devout- 
ly to be withed, that the experiments, now 


* According to the ftatement given by the Bills of Mortaliey, the 
total number of deaths in London, during the three fpring months 
of 1799, amounted to 5271. Among thefe, no lefs than 1353; or 
upwards of one fourth, were carried off by confumption !— 
confumption and decline are terms often ufed to exprefs many othe 
chronic difeafes, as well as pulmonary confumption, fo that the above 
flated number probably includes various fpecies of decline, yet, even 
with thefe allowances, the number of victims to general whe 
is truly terrific. Let the reader refle@, for a moment, on the: 
lowing melancholy inference :—If the population of the . 
confift of between nine and ten millions, of whom the oth or the 
43d part, that is, about 300,000, die annually, it follows that this 
mercilefs difeafe, Consumption, cuts off about 80,000 -perfons ev= 
ery year, in Great Britain alone, and thefe generally in the nad bode 
of life, when’ whee ought to be benefited hes their ane 
- aly exertions !! oe aeeen ae wi gee 
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us airs or gafes, and with 
may afford fome remedy againft 
ole deftroyer of the human {pe- 
cu ts off incredible numbers in the — 
life, and_ neither age, rank, 
, Anc , as there i is fo much reafon to 
s, that a Sreat proportion of confump- 
afes originate from the fudden tranfi-- 
sanded mentioned, no language can be 
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OF Cleanlinefs, and its various ne shite pi 
fat as it is immediately: connected wiih Health ;~ 


—the management ‘A da Te hie j—the ufe f i 
Baths, So re 


Of Cleanline/s in is gihanaih be eg 
; 
HIS domeftic virtue ought to extend its” 
influence to every object connected with — 
the human frame ; to the preparation and 
confumption of food and drink ; to drefs, 
habitation, houfehold furniture, aad all our | 
phyfical wants ; in a word, cleanlinefs fhould 
not be confined merely to the interior do- 
meftic economy ; it claims our attention in 
every place which we SECUPY. and wherein | 
we. breathe. 

-Let our clothes, ABS hens. covers, blanks. A 
ets and fheets, be clean and dry ; as all thefe” 
fubftances abforb per{pirable matter,and check 
the procefs of perfpiration. Articles of drefs 
which are foiled, and come into contact with 
the fkin, being placed immediately over the 
pores, reimbibe the humours already per- 
{pired, and return them to the body by the 
abforbents. Dirty linen will never attraét the 
ufelefs or noxious matter, which is fecreted 
from the blood, and ejected from the body 5 
it remains on the pores of the fkin, and is ele 
ther again abforbed by the vellels, or clogs. 
thofe emunctories which require always tc 0 be 
kept open. For a fimilar reafon, it is highly 
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improper and dangerous to wear the clothes 
of fick perfons, efpecially in contagious ditf- 
_ tempers. | | 
_. Let the body, and particularly the joints, 
be frequently wafhed with pure water, efpe- 
cially in fummer, when the perfpirable mat- 
ter, being of an unctuous, clammy nature, 
obftructs the excretion by the pores. The 
face, neck and hands, being moft expofed to 
the air, duft, and the like, ought to be daily 
wafhed, both morning and evening. Atten- 
tion fhould alfo be paid to the ears, by clean- 
ing them occafionally ; fo that the fenfe of | 
hearing may not be impaired by am accumu- 
dation of wax, which from its acrid nature 
may prove unpleafant as well as injurious. 
‘The whole head ought to be frequently wath- 
_ed and cleaned, even though no hair-powder 
be ufed ; as it perfpires very much, and is be- 
fides expofed to duft and other particles in 
the atmofphere. Wafhing opens the pores, . 
while the comb, by its clot application to the - 
fkin, diflolves the vifcid humours, and ren- 
_ ders them fluid. | 
__ The mouth fhould be rinfed every morn- 
__ ing, after dinner, and at night, with cold wa- 
ter ; but in winter the chill fhould be taken | 
off, The frequent wafhing of the mouth is 
_ otherwife neceflary, becaufe the vifcid flime, 
_and {mall particles of food which fettle about 
the interftices of the teeth, are very apt to 
_ putrify, and, if not removed, will infect the 
breath, and gradually injure the teeth them- 
_ felves. Befides,this flime fettles on the tongue, 
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covers the papilla by which food is tafted, and 
renders the palate lefs fenfible. . 

It is fcarcely neceflary to obferve, that ‘the | 
nofe alfo fhould not be overlooked, as by neg- 
lecting to remove the fecreted moifture i in due 
time, the effects may become troublefome and 
detrimental to the organs of {mell. In chil- 
dren, the nofe ought to be occafionally wath- 
ed; it having been found that the unpleafant 
{mell, peculiar to fome infants, is owing to the 
habitual neglect of cleaning that organ, 

The tongue fhould be cleaned every morn- 
ing, either with a {mall piece of whalebone, 
or with a fage leaf.. This leaf is likewife ufe- _ 
ful for polifhing the tecth. ‘Yo clean the 
throat, we fhould garele it with frefh water, — 
and {wallow a mouthful. of water every morn- 
ing—the latter, however, muft. not be at- 
‘tempted too haftily ; but, when we-once ac- 
custom ourfelves to the practice, we thall find 
it attended with advantege. 

At is neceflary, particularly in. ie seaties | 
to wath the feet frequently ; as they perfpire 
much, and are more expofed to duft than any 
other part of the body. The water fhould 
be warm, but not too much fo, becaufe hot © 
_ water thus uféd relaxes the fibres, drives the 
blood upwards, and occafions head-achs. The — 
proper degree of heat for young perfons to — 
waih in, is between 96 and 98° of Fahrenheit, — 

and for the aged between 98 and 100°, or — 
fomewhat more than milk-warm. 

The removing of the beard and nails is’ 
-no infignificant matter in the care of health. 
: By thaving , we promote perfpiration. Long 
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mails, efpecially as they were in fafhion fome 
years ago, disfigure the hands, and prevent 
the feet from expanding properly : but the 
nails ought not to be cut too-clofe, otherwife 
the toes will be obitructed in their preflure on 
the ground, and the fingers in feeling. They 
may alfo be eafily wounded ; and wounds 
under the nails are generally attended with 
difagreeable confequences, on account of the 
many nerves: running in.that direction. “Too 
tong nails on the toes are apt to grow into 
the Hefh, to become an obftacle in walking, 
and fometimes to occafion contiderable pain. 
In the veffels ufed for preparing food and 
drink, we ought likewife to pay proper atten- 
tion to cleanlinefs. Every particle of filth in- 
troduced into the ftomach may prove hurtful 
to it, to the tender inteftines,, to the blood, 
and confequently to the whole body. For 
the fame reafon, it is not only indelicate, but 
-alfo unwholefome, ‘to dine or take any food 
m places where an offenfive {mell prevails. . 


# 
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i A ¢ /Om the management of the Teeth: 


_ ‘Tux principal requifite for the prefervation 
_ of the teeth is, never to retire to reft without 
_ having cleaned them : for this prevents the ” 
_ vifcous matter of food, collected ;during the 
_ day, from corrupting them inghe night... The 

tooth-ach, now fo Ea frequently ow- 
ing to a hollow ftate of the teeth, but fill 
_ more frequently originates in a want of clean- © 
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linefs. ‘The cleaning of the teeth, however, — 
requires precaution. What is called the Tar- | 
tar of the Teeth, is of a corrofive nature, and 
fhould be removed with the greateft care. 
‘The manner in which moft Dentifts treat the 
teeth, as well as their powders, tinctures, and _ 
other dentifrices, although highly puffed off 
and ftrongly recommended, are obvioully 
pernicious. ‘They deprive the teeth of their 
enamel, make them loofe, and {poil the gums. _ 
The various. dentifrices, whether Royal or Im- — 
perial, advertifed in the public papers, are at — 
~ leat of doubtful, if not injurious effect. It is 
an aftonifhing inftance of credulity and infat- 
uation, that people will take external and in- | 
ternal medicines upon truft, when they would — 
hefitate to take any food, with which. hey are. 
unacquainted. : 
If there be too much. tartar, fo that it ad- ; 
heres like a cement between two teeth, its be- 
ing incautioufly removed. will deprive the: 
tecth of the tartarous cohefion, and confe- — 
quently of their fupport ; thus, from the 4 
conftant contact of the tongue, lips and food, 
they will be fhaken and Toofened. The fame. 
will happen, fhould the tartar be allowed to 
eat away the gum from the root of the tooth. 
If in this cafe the foundation ofthe tooth: 2 
be injured, it will neceflarily be rendered _ 
loofe, the gums being no longer able to. retain g 
a tooth, which is deprived of its. intermedi-_ & 
ate cement. Soe 
| The tartar. Be bochice muit not be broken, | 
all at once, with iron or glafs inftruments 5 
_ but may be gradually {craped away witha 
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Blunt or broad cut quill, or fome fimilar fub- 


_ fance, from which the enamel of the teeth 


ean fuffer no injury. Moft kinds of diflolvent 
drops, efpecially thofe fold. as fpecifics for 


“whitening the teeth, are made up of vitriolic 


acid, diluted with fome diftilled waters—They 
are of no fervice, but, on the contrary, remove: 
the enamel with the tartar, and thus fpoil the 
teeth for ever: The common tooth-brufhes. 
are liable to the fame objection. we 

To prevent the tartar from fettling on the. 


“teeth, they ought to be kept clean, by wath, 


ing them every morning and evening. Cer- 
tain articles of foodand drink fhould likewife 
be mentioned, as having a tendency to pro- 
duce and. accumulate the tartar—fuch are all 


vifcous and: faline fubflances, as falted and. 


Although it does not enter into the plan of | 


“thefe Leétures.to treat of the various difeafes 


to which the teeth are fubjeét, or to defcribe 


the different methods purfued in curiag them, 


yet I judge it neceffary to point out fome of 


_ the moft fimple and approved remedies in that, . 


R. 2. 


* 
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tooth, fome foft extract of the Peruvian Bark. 
may be placed in the cavity of the tooth ;. if 
this fhould not remove the pain, a. few drops: 
of. Cajeput oil upon cotton. may be applied to: 
the hollow tooth, or rubbed externally upon: 


the painful. fide. of the cheek: THUNBERG,, 


the Swedifh. Traveller, introduced. the ufe of: 


Cajeput oil into. Europe,. having. often wit-. 


neffed its. powerful and almoft inftantancous: 
effects in the Eaft Indies,:where it is the laft- 


and only ee of gouty and. rheumatic: : 


fufferers. 

Dr. Richter, an eminent Phyfician of Gite 
tingen, informs'us that he has frequently re- 
lieved the moft violent tooth-Ach, by. applying: 
externally the eflence of pimpinella, or Burnet-. 
faxifrage, with an. equal quantity of lauda~ 


num, adding’ to ita.drop or two of the effen-. 
tial oil of cloves... Though external remedies, 


are not likely to effet a radical. cure of this. 


malady, yet in urgent cafes they. may be fafe~. 


ly reforted to, efpecially if applied fo as not: 
to injure tle fkin of the face ;. for they. will 
often produce a temporary. relief.. If, how~ 


ever, the tooth-ach proceed from 70 local caufe + sm 
if, for inftance, it be owing to a. corrupted, se 


ftomuacl. to catarrhal, rheumatic,. hyfteric,, 


very painful affection, the tooth-ach. “ig the. 
complaint. proceed from a. hollow and carious. - 


venereal, or other affections ;: all the fpecifics; — 


ever difcovered cannot remove the pain, until — 
the caufe alfo be, wholly orin part, removed...” 


In my own practice, I,have-found the-oil of — 


Savin, or Juniper oil , preferable to laudanum,, 


In its effects on a hollow tooth ; ; the latter iss 
at beft an uncertain remedy.. 
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_ In fcerbutic affections of the teeth and 
gums, a vegetable: diet, confifting chiefly of 
"pe fruit, and mucilaginous vegetables, will 
be found the beft corrective.. Befide thefe, a 
fine powder, made of ‘three parts of double- 
refined fugar, and one part of burnt alum, 
‘may be employed with advantage for the pur-. 
pofe of rubbing them. Sugar is an excellent 
_antifeptic ;, and ImpeRT ps Lonnes, a French 
-Phyfician,. reports, that a whole fhip’s com. 
pany was.once cured of an alarming fcurvy,, 
by living for fome time, from: neceflity, upon. 
-fugar alone. We fhould alfo confider the 
connexion fubfifting between the teeth and: 
.the ftomach ;, if the former-be unequal to the 
-purpofes of maftication, the digeftive powers: - 
willbe. gradually impaired, and the foundeft. 
ftomach corrupted.. To neglect the teeth,. 
therefore, is to. negle& the ftomach. ;. and if 
the: ftomach.be weakened, the whole mafs. of 
the fluids, and. particularly the blood, will ul~ 
_timately be tainted with. crude, unaflimilated,, 
and, acrimonious humours.. | we 
To diflolve and, wafh away. the fuperfluous,, 
flimy, and: unétuous. matters which. produce: 
the tartar, frefh water is fufficient 5. or it may: 
be rendered a little more acrid: by the admix~ 
ture of a {mall quantity of common. falt. 
Acids and_ alkalies, fo. frequently, employed as. 
dentifrices, are of too.corrofive-a nature ; and. 
alkalies in particular injure the gums, perhaps. 
the teeth themfelves, while acids deprive them, 
of their enamel, and. thus: occafion a {peedy: 
external corruption and inevitable gangrene. 
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_ The moft fimple dentifrice is a cru of 
bread hard toafted, and reduced to a fine 
powder. This is fully calculated to abforb the 
wifcid, oleaginous particles, and to remove the 
tony or tartarous matter, The bread) how-4 
ever, fhould not be toafted too black,’ as in 
that cafe it would evolve-an acrid alkalthe falt,3 
which might prove hurtful. A fill better 
dentifrice is a moderately fine powder of the 
Peruvian Bark, particularly of the genuine 
red {pecies, which ftrensthens the ae 
without inflaming them. 

In cleaning the teeth. we ought not to make 
ufe of brufhes. or {ponges,. but of the finger, 
which being provided with the fineft papillary — 
veflels, is a “much better and more: proper ine 
firument, and precludes the neceflity of re-. 
forting to artificial means., Befices, the fins i 
ger has the advantage of being foft and plia- 
ble, and of: feeling any immoderate preflure’” 
too fenfibly, to permit us to do injury to the 
teeth or gums :—hence, it is an ill judged” 
delicacy alone which can prevent us from: — 
making ufe of it, preferably to even the belt. 
tooth-bruthes.. | 

For cleaning the interftices between. the 
teeth, we fhould not employ pins or. needles, 
whether made of gold, filver, or: iteel ;, foriy 
all metallic fubfances are apt to canker the 
teeth. If toothpicks be at all advifable, they: 
fhould be made of foft wood, or quills cut ins 
a blunt point. In my own opinion, none: 
Should be ufed; for, of whatever materials. 34 
they are made, they open, toofen, and i injure: 
the teeth, by escapes toom for. the tartar. and. 
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other matters, to prey upon the teeth and 
gums. To anfwer every purpofe of tooth- 
picks, a thick and foft cotton cloth fhould be 
ufed, to. rub the teeth over gently after eve- 


ry meal : but if people have once accuftomed 


themfelves to regularly picking their teeth, 
then indeed the cotton frictions may. perhaps 
betoolate. 

- Laftly, the cleaning and brufhing of the 
"teeth, however ufeful and neceflany, i is infuf- 
- ficient to prevent the fettling of the tartar, 


and the confequent injury to. the teeth ; ; for 


- 


the fource of both evils. does. not exift in the 
mouth, but really proceeds from the ftomach, 
and a corrupted ftate of the fluids. For this 
reafon, the medical treatment of the teeth re- 
quires a particular regimen and diet, accord- 
ing to the individual cafe of every patient. 


aa 





- Of the Ufe of Baths. 


THis important branch of dietetic regimen 
is of excellent ufe and efficacy, both in the 
‘cure and prevention of difeafes. Though 
the ancients could lefs. difpenfe with the ufe 


_ of the bath, on account of the frequency of 
_ their athletic. exercifes, as well as. from the 


want of linen, which was then much lefs in 
ufe than at prefent, yet in our times it would 
be of great fervice, if the ufe of baths were 


more general and frequent, and this beneficial 


practice not confined to particular places or 


 deafons, as a mere matter of fafhion. Con- 
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fidered as a fpecies of univerfal domeftic ren - 
edy, as one which forms the balis of cleanli- — 
nefs, bathing, in its different forms, may be — 
pronounced one of the moft extenfive and — 
beneficial reftorers of health and vigour.” rf 
am not fo fancuine, however,.i in my expecta-— 
tions, as to think that the cure ‘of all riers 2 
dies and difeafes may be efiected by the bath, 

as was lately promifed by a noted empiric in 
this country, who moft fagacioufly impre 
mated his vapour baths with the colledive | ‘ 
produce of the vegetable kingdom. Such a 
general remedy is juit as chimerical as thes 
moft famous panaceas, the tincture of gold) : 
not excepted. 

Bathing, whether in warm or cold water, 
produces the moft falutary effect on the ab- 
forbent vefflels ; which would otherwife re- 
conduct the impurities of the fkin throu he 
the pores, to. the no {mall injury of health. 
To thofe in a perfect ftate of vigour, the Gas : 
quent ufe of the bath is lefs neceflary than to 
the infirm; as the healthy pofieis a greater 
power to refift impurities, by means of their 
unimpaired perfpiration, the elafticity of 
their minute veflels, and the due confiftence of 
their circulating fluids, ‘The cafe is-very dif. 
ferent with the infirm, the delicate, and the — 
aged. In thefe, the flownefs of circulation, © " 
the vifcidity or clamminefS of the fluids, the — 
conftant efforts of naturé to propel the im-_ 
purities towards the fkin, combine to render 
the frequent wafhing of their bodies an eflen-_ 
“ requifite to their phy lice exiftence. oe 
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‘Baths, confidered asthe means of curing 
difeafes and reftoring health, if judicioufly 
applied, are likewife of peculiar advantage ; 
and though, in this refpe@, they do not prop- 
erly make part of a regular fyftem of dietetics, 
yet I fhall requeft the indulgence of the read- 
er, while I make a few neceflary remarks rel- 
ative to the proper application of the bath, 
at being fo frequently ufed asa mere dietetic 
remedy. Much depends on a clear and ac. 
curate knowledge of the properties and effeéts 
of the different baths. 1 fhall therefore di- 
wide them into two principal clafles, the warm 
and the cod bath. . } om 
_ The warm, that is, the tepid or lukewarm 
‘bath, being about the temperature of the 
blood, between 96 and 98° of Fahrenheit, 
has ufually been confidered as apt to weaken 
and, relax the body ; but this is certainly an 
ill-founded notion. It is only when its heat 
exceeds that of the human body (as in the 
Hot Bath and King’s Bath at Batu, both of 
which are from 18 to 20 degrees higher than | 
blood-heat) that the warm bath can produce 
a debilitating effect. Indeed, baths. of the 
above immoderate heat ought not to be ufed 
in their natural ftate, that is, without redu- 
cing their temperature by cold water, except 
in particular cafes, and under the immediste 
advice of a phyfician.: On the contrary, the 
dukewarm or tepid bath, trom 96 downwards 
to 85, is always fafes and is fo far from re- 
Jaxing the tone of the folids, that it may juft- 
Jy be confidered as‘one of the mof powerful 
_and univerfal reftoratives with which we are 
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acquainted. Inftead of heating the bodys it 
has a cooling effeét; it diminifhes the quick. | 
nefs of the pulfe, and reduces it in a greater 
: proportion, according as the pulfe has been — 
‘more quick and unnatural, and according to- : 
the length of time the bath is continued. 
Hence tepid baths are of eminent fervice, — 
where the body has been over-heated, from — 
whatever caufe, whether after fatigue from | 
travelling, or fevere bodily exercife, or after — 
violent exertion and perturbation of mind; 
as they allay the tempeftuous and regu 
movements of the body, and confequently, i 
in the ftri@eft fenfe, invigorate the fyftem. 4 
By their foftening, moiftening, and tumify-~ 
ing power, they greatly contribute to» the — 
formation and growth of the body of young — 
perfons, and are of fingular benefit to thofe, \ 
in whom we perceive a tendency to arrive p 
too early at the confiftence of a fettled age; 
fo that the warm bath is particularly adapted 4 
to prolong the ftate of youth, and retard for ~ 
fome time the approach of full manhood. ¥ 
This effect the tepid_baths produce in a mir 


¢ ey 





the hotteft climates. | 
From what has been advanced, it vil I ae 
be difficult to difcover, in what particular dif. 
orders the tepid bath may be of the greateft 
fervice, and the reafon why they prove fo 
eminently ufeful (particularly in a parched» 
and rough ftate of the fin) in paralytic, fpaf- 
modic, bilious, confumptive, hypochondriac, — 
hyfteric, and infane cafes, as well as in an ac 
rimonious and corrupted ftate of the fluids, 
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_ fuch as icorbutic and leprous eruptions, lacs, 
 &c. Qne obvious effed of the habitual ufe of 
the bath, particularly the tepid, is, that it foft- 
ens and renews the external integuments of 
the body. It confiderably increafes the preffure 
on the body from without ; hence breathing, 
particularly on entering the bath, is frequent- 
ly fomewhat difficult, until the mufcles have 
~~by practice become inured toa greater degree 
of refiftance. Yet this effect, which in moft 
inftances is of {mall importance, requires the 
“greateft precaution in fome particular cafes, 
fo far as to prevent the ufe of the bath alto- 
gether; for inftance, in perfons of a full hab- 
it, who are in danger of breaking’ fomeof 
the internal blood-veffels, by the precipitate 
~ufe of the bath, whether warm or cold. ° 
~~ Thefe few hints will be fufficient to deter- 
- mine the cafes, in which the lukewarm bath 
may be reforted to with fafety and advan- 
_ tage, as a dietctical remedy. — its application 
in the treatment of difeafes is foreign to the 
- object of this Chapter, and demands the mot. 
-minute inguiry into the nature of the cafes 
~which indicate the ufe of it, as it is of itfelf 
a potent remedy, which, if improperly ufed, 
“may produce a contrary effet. 
a ‘Bathing ‘in rivers, as well asin the fea, is 
effectual for every purpofe of cleaning the 
body; it wafhes away impurities from the 
»furface, opens the cutaneous veflels for a: due 
 perfpiration, and increafes the aétivity of the 
circulation of the blood. For thefe reafons, 
“it cannot be too much recommended, not 
fonly to the infirm and debilitated, under cer- 
| S : 
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tain reftri@ions, but likewife to the healthy: 7: 
The apprehenfion of bad. confequences from 
the coldnefs. of the. water, is in, reality ill. — 
founded 3 for: befides.. that it produces ay 
ftrengthening. effect, by its aftringent i rilane | 
the cold. fenfation is not of itfelf hurtful. 
The. fame precaution, however, is, repnate 
in the ufe of the cold as that of the tepid | 
bath ; for after having. overheated the. body, a 
efpecially in the hot days of fammer, it may. 
prove inftantly fatal, by inducing a ftate of 
apoplexy. Hence. the plethoric, the afthmatic, ~ 
_and all thofe who perceive a great determina- — 
tion of the blood to the head, fhould be. very 
» circumfpet in its ufe, For although the con- © 
fequence may not prove immediately fatal, i 
" -yet the too great flrain.and preffure may eafily © 
burft fome of the fmaller blood-veffels in the — 
head or breaft, and thereby lay the foundation — 
of an incurable diforder. ‘To fuch as. are. of © f 
a found and robuft conftitution, bathing may 4 
be. rendered an agrecable exercife, by {wim- — 
ming againtt the ftream ; for, the fibres and | 
veilels being obliged to. refitt the power of the _ 2 
undulating waves, the nerves are thereby. om a 
cited i intoaction, bi 
“Before I proceed to” lay neti diotetical 4 
rules for the ufe of the bath, I fhall prewife ay 
brief hiftorical narrative of this excellent prace 
tice, and. generally explain its fenfible effe€ Se i 
Among the Greeks, and particularly. the | 
Spar ‘tans, bathing was not intrufted to the car © 
Bige: of individuals, but confidered.as a pub- © 
lic inftitution, being, governed and arranged — 
agreeab] y to the expres laws of the. States Aiea 
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_ fearn alfo from Sacred Hiftory, that among 
_ the Jews, at a much earlier period, perfons 
under certain circumftances were pronounced 
unclean, and confequently unfit to hold any 
intercourfe or communion with others, until 
they had performed thé appointed ablutions. 
The Grecks, according to their own hiftori- 
ans, learnt this pra@ice from the Egyptians, 
and the Romans from the Greeks. With 
thofe celebrated nations, public and private” 
baths formed’ an important branch of ufeful 
_ and ornamental archite@ure. Many opulent 
- Individuals courted'the favour of the people 
: by lavifhing their treafures in the eftablifh- | 
micnt and decoration of public baths’: and to 
this day we frequently difcover the valuable 
_Femains of thefe national edifices. Among 
_ the Romans, the baths were in time convert- 
_ ed into regular and luxurious dwellir g-places, 
4 which the fons of the patricians and of the 
wealthy were educated; a circumflance fuffi- 
‘ciently afcertained in the hiftory of Cuarues - 
the Great. . | get trite SE 
_- The changes which the conta@of cold waz 
ter produces on the body, naturally lead us to 
Inquire into the phyfical nature and properties 
Jef thecold bath. The lighteft water is at leaft’ 
800 times heavier than air ; from which it 
has been ‘concluded, that the former prefles 
upon the human body with 2 force propor- 
tionally great. _If, therefore, the column of 
air, which prefles upon our body with a force 
oe to 39,900lb. could be converted into 
water, the whole weight of that preflure would 
amount to 31,920,000lb. ~ Yet, as our health 
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eet 
is affected by a difference in the preffure. of 9 
the air, occafionally varying from 3 to. 4ocolbe = 
we may eafily underftand, that the human | 
body is not calculated to fuftain, forany length 
of time, the great preflure of water. From 
this caute, the moft experienced negro divers. 
dare not venture beyond a certain depth. of 
the fea; mn well knowing it would be impoflible _ 4 
to rife up againft the additional weight of Was ¥ 
ter incumbent upon their bodies. a 
. The fenfible properties of the Cald Bath, i im 
general, confift in its power of contracting 7 
the folid parts, and,of infpiflating the, fluids. 
Any part of the body, which is “expoted . ton @ 
the fudden contaét of cold water, experiences 
at the fame inftant a degree Ob: tenfion and | 
contraétion, and becomes narrow and {maller.. « 
Not only the blood-veffels, but likewife the | - 
_fmall capillary tubes, are liable to this con« | 
traction and fubfequent relaxation. What is. 7 
vulgarly called gao/e-/in is an effort of the. cu- 7 
taneous fibres, a contraction of the osifices of F 
the abforbent and exhalaat veilels, occafioned 4 
by. mental perturbation, fpafins, or the effec * 
of cold.—Hence it happens, that by the cold 
bath all the blood-veflels of the fkin, and of ce . 
the mufcles in immediate contact with it, ar » 
fo conftricted and diminifhed, that at the time: ; 


ceive the ufual quantity of blood. ae 
er veflels of the fkin are likewife cl lofed oer 4 
prefs upon the humours contained in them, 
fo as to prevent all perfpiration during this. 
preffure. Thus all. the fibres of the kin ¢ al 

mufcles are brought into clofe contact ; and. 


\ ; a. ; } 
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#f the humiours contained in thefe tubes had 


wo other outlets, by which to difcharge them- 


- felves, they would become’ thick or infpiffa- 
_ ted, and lofe their natural wafmth. Were 


~ this infpiffation of the fluids really to take 


" Place, it would ‘be attended with dangerous 
Hagnations and obftructions. That it does . 


not, however, produce thefe fatal effeéts, may 


Py 


‘be’ afcribéd ‘to the following caufe. As foon 


_ ag the preflure is made againft the external 


vellels, the blood retreats from them, in fearch 


of places where it may find lef refiftance. . 


All the great veffels within the body afford 
Yeceptacles, into which it now flows, till the 
Principal arteries, and the veins of thentef- 


_ tines, being filled, extended, and enlarged, it 
. rifes to the heart.” Although the effeét con- 


fequent on the cold bath may be confidered 
as altogether mechanical, yet this fimple ope- | 


_Yation is frequently ‘produdive’ of the moft 


important and beneficial effe@s. Bae: 
~~ All other ftrengthenine remedies, opera- 
ting, in general; only on the fluid parts of the 
fiuids, blended with the ma®& of blood, and 
thereby conducted to the folid parts. ‘Phe 
€old bath, on the contrary, acts almoft inftan- 
_taneoufly on the folid parts themfelves, and 
produces its bracing effect, before a {ingle drop 
of blood has been commuted. From which 
remedy, therefore, is it moft likely we fhould 
derive the defired effet, that which imme: 
diately anfwers the Rurpor or that which 
tmuft pafS through fo many canals, and under- 


body, require to be previoufly diffolved by the » 
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go fo many changes, before it arrives at the - 
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place where it is to exert its eflicdey ?° The 5 
fudden changes arifing from the application’ 
of the cold bath contribute in various ways tor j 
brace the hunvan body. The relaxed fibres of. 
the fkin and the mufcles acquire more folidi- 

ty and compactnefs from contraétion. ‘Their’ 4 

elafticity is increafed, and thus a confiderable’ 
. defect removed : ‘the nerves are ftimulated i 

and incited to thofe powerful exertions, on» na 
which the eafe, vigour, and habitual fpright- 7. 
linefs of the body fo much depend. From — 
that degree of irritability which the nerves) _ 
poflefs, when in a debilitated ftate,. arife all a 
hyfteric, fpafmodic, and convulfive fymptoms: i . 
and affections. ‘Thefe may be mitigated or 
removed by the cold bath ; becaufe i it greatly” 
affects and alters the ftate of the nerves; it 
fhakes and: animates them, and: by its forcible: - 
operation overcomes their tendency to preter- 
natural rigidity and other difagrceable fenfa- © 
tions. Here then we have two caufes, which: — q 
illuftrate the excellent effects of this remedy «: 
there remains, however, a third, more im-~’ 
portant and powerful, yet.to be ‘explained. : 
‘The blood, which by external preflure is: +” 
driven. into the internal veffels, extends. anil 
enlarges them, without diminifhing that con- “4 / 
tractile force or tendency which is peculiar tor _ : 
every artery. At the moment when the ex- 
ternal preflure ceafes, all. the internal veffels: 
exert their powers of felf-contraction. more> ~~ 
forcibly than ufual, as they are more ftrongly if 
extended,and confequently enabled to exer=. ris 
eife a greater force. The blood returned to 
the cutaneous and muscular vellels, finds. its: 
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Banal “eontracted and invigorated ; it 
flows through mufcles, the fibres of which 
have acquired greater elafticity and power of 
fefiftance.. It is accelerated im its new motion 
_ by theie improved fibres: and veins, and the 
Fefult of the collective powers isa frefh im- 
pulfe and rapidity given to its circulation. 
Although, at the firit immerfion, the uniform 
_ courte of it is fomewhat interrupted, thistem- — 
‘porary fRtoppage ferves afterwards to re-eftab- 
lifh and promote it. Vhe blood can now 
penetrate with eafeinto the {mallef capillary 
veflels ;, and it can circulate freely through 
every. part of the animal machine, without 
affecting. or bolo the folids.*, 3% 


> Such are the sdeanicart which the thicory of ‘bathing holds outs. 

- E fhall, howevery quote 2 refpedtable authority, which may be of ufe: 
to remove fome erroneous notions hitherto. velugepaient, in tha 
practice of cold bathing. ; 

In the earlier ftages of ee (fays Dr. cues of Liverpool, Wy 
“before profufe perfpiration has ditlipated the heat, and fatigue debils. 
itated the living power, nothing is more fafe, according to my expe-- 
rience, than the cold bath: ‘This is fo true, that I have for fome: 
years conftantly direéted infirm perfons go ufe fuch a degree of exer- 
cife, before immerfion, as. may produce fome increafed action of the- 
vafcular fyftem, with fome i increaie of heat, and thus fecure a: force: 

_ of reaction under the fhock, which otherwife might not always take 
place. The popular opinion, that. it is fafeft to go perfectly cool. 
into the water, is founded on erroneous nections, and. fometimes } pro=- 
ductive of “anjiisious confequencts. Thus perfons heated and begins. 
ning to perfpire, often think it neceflary to wait on the edge of “the 
bath, until they are perfectly cooled, and then plunging into the wa-- 
ter, feel a fudden chillinefs that.is alarming and dangerous. In fuch. 
cafes the i injury, is generally imputed to going into the water too, 
warm, whereas in truth it arifes from going in too cold. 

“ But though it be perfedily fafe to go into the cold bath in the 
earlier. ftages of exercife, nothing is moxe dangerous than this prac-. 
tice, after. exercife has produced profufe perfpiration, and terminated: — 

‘in languor and fatigue ; becaufe in fuch circumftances the heat is not; 
‘only \finking: rapidly, but the fyftem parts,more. eafily with the por- 
tion. mere remains, 

; his paiay on Swimming, FrRaNK1in ‘makes the following ob-. 

Benen ti * During the great. beats of fummer, there is. no danger ix: 
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in every branch of fcience, and particularly in what refpects immer . 


lates was to be imputed”) 


Thefe remarks are worthy of the learned Dr. ‘Currie scat th ae | 
fane time, inftead of advifing any perfon to ufe the cold dath after €] 


ercife, 1 would certainly prefer the tepi? or lukewarm bath, ¥ 
account of the greater fafety attending the ufe of it, and bee 


poffeffes nearly all the advantages of the cold bath, without being’ i=: 
able to fo many ftrong objections. Befides, the cold’ bath is alto 
gether improper in a weak ftate of the lungs, in all complain s of the 
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circumftance it can hardly be kes ne that the fatal accident. he 
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; in dropfies, in plethoric habiss, and for very corpulent 
vidua $3 in all which cafes the lukewarm bath may, if duly ly mo 
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remedy ;—its effects are not fo much calcu- 

lated for the healthy and robutt, as-for the in- 

firm and difeafed, under peculiar circumftan- 

ces... The’external ufe of cold water is of fin- 

gular benefit, when applied to particular parts 
of the body, where its ufe may be much long- 
er continued without danger, and where we 
may accomplith the intended effects, in ainan- — 
ner, by compulfion and perfeverance. 

' Of allthe parts of the body, the head re- 
ceives moft benefit from the affufion of cold 
Water; thisis a fimple and effectual remedy | 
againit too great an impulfe of the blood to- 
wards the head, where perfons are threatened 
with apoplexy ; in diforders of the brain and 
cranium ; In wounds and other complaints, 
to which the head is fubje@t. In thefe inftan- » 
ces, its effects may be {till farther improved. 
by frigorific or cooling falts. The affi a 
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water upon the abdomen’ has likewife been’ 
employed with great advantage, in cafes of | 
obitinate coftivenefs, affofding almoft inftan- 
taneous relief, when internal remedies have 
produced no effect. This. fhould not, how- 
‘ever, induce any perfon-to try that remedy 
indifcriminately, or without proper advice. 

-» On the contrary, in all thofe cafes where 
the- cold bath might repel certain eruptive 
humours, which Nature determines towards 
the furface of the body, it cannot be reforted 
to without danger. Apoplexies have been 
the frequent confequences of an unwary ufe — 
“of the cold bath ; more frequent, indeed, than 
is generally fufpected. And yet the’ popular 
opinion ftill prevalent, is, that there can be no 
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better practice, than to plunge into the cold iz 
bath at all.times, and in all ftates of the body, 
in order to ftrengthen the nerves.. Children, ’ : 
in particular, are : indifcriminately accuftomed 5 
to it from their infancy, to reftore them to — 
that degree of bodily vigour, for'which our — 
anceftors were fo famed. That many? chile _ 
dren, by the daily practice of bathing themin — 
cold water, grow and continue healthy oy 
ftrong, proves as little; as that Many Ripe 
become vigorous and robuft in the moft un- — 
wholefome climates, and under the moft uns Hl 
favourable management.—Some wike ; (ge ¥ 
ety, the body, by the: ufe of the co | bath; 


can be proved. that’ ghelgecas who fron eir 
infancy: have been bathed in cold = & 
expofed to coughs and catarrhs, as 
tao ve not been habituated to this” a 
i Sictanh practice, provided they have not been q 
mifmanaged by effeminating indulgence. Inv ~ 
general, all. artificial plans of hardening an@ ~ 
_ bracing the bodies of children, are cone 
able only, when the child fhows: ae 
and lafting averfon to them. = > sau 2 
At thould be confidered that, asith _ | ; 
power fully contracts the fibres by its frequent 
ufe, it. imparts to the juvenile body an ur nate 
ural degree of folidity and compaétne S 
whereby. it too early acquires the properties 
of an adult. The fkin of {uch children’ as 4 
_ have been too fr equently bathed, is generally. 
much drier and harder than it ought to be at 
their age. It is a,remarkof GALEN, that the 
cold bath does not agree with a growing — 
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fon, and: he advifes young people not to bathe 
at all till the body be completely formed. Is 
it not inconfiftent, that by cold bathing we 
expect to bring the body of youth to the vig- 
our of age, and that afterwards, when age ap- 
proaches, we fhould with to render it fofter, 
and reltore its energy, by lukewarm bathing ? 
Hence the cold bath, for the purpofe of 
ftrengthening children, muft ever be confid- 
ered.as a doubtful remedy. “4 of 
_ We now proceed to lay down fome rules 
for the ufe ot the cold bath, in the cafes where — 
| it may be of fervice. 1ft, Every cold bath 
app ied to the whole body ought to be of fhort - 
duration; all depends upon the firft impre& 
‘hon the cold-makes on the fkin and nerves, it 
being this impreflion which hardens’ us againft 
the .effe¢ts of rough and cold weather :—=_ 
2d, The headthould be always firft wetted, 
either by immerfion, or by pouring water up- 
on it, or the application of wet cloths, and 
then plunging over’ head into the bath :—- 
3d, The immertion ought,always to be fudden, 
not only. becaufe it is lefs felt than when we 
renter the bath flowly and timoroufly, but 
likewife becaufe the etfe& of the firft impre® 
fion.is uniform all over the body, and the 
blood in this manner is not driven from the 
lower.to the upper parts. Hence the Shower 
Bath pofleifes great advantages, as it pours the 
water. fuddenly. upon the whole body, and 
thus in the moft. perfe manner fulfils the 
three rules. above {pecified :—-4th, The due 
temperature of the cold bath can be afcertain- 
¢d only in relation to individual cafes : ‘as it 
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extends from 33 to 56° of Fahrenheit, except 
in partial bathings, where, as has been already, 
obferved, the degree of cold may, and often — 
ought to ‘be, increafed by ice, nitre, alum, falt, 
{al ammoniac, or other artificial means :——sth, * 
Gentle exercife ought to precede the cold bath, - 
to produce fome reaction of the vafcular fy 
tem in entering into it; for neither complete — 
refi nor violent exercife are proper, previous 
to the ufe of this remedy :—6th, The morn-— 
ing or forenoon is the moft proper time for — 
cold bathing, unlefs it be in a river,—then _ 
the afternoon, or towards the evening, when » 
the water has been warmed by the fun, and — 
the dinner has been digefted, are the moft eli. 
gible periods: of the day. A light: breakfafl 
- will not be detrimental before ufing the bath} 
_-—7th, While in the water, we fhould not re 
“main inagtive, but move about, in order to 
- promote the circulation of the blood from the. 
centre of the body to the extremities :—S8th, 
After immerfion, the whole body ought to be © 
wiped, as “quickly as poflible, with a dry and» 
fomewhat rough cloth. Moderate exercife 
out of doors, if convenient, Is be) and ine : 
deed neceflarys? ees ie 
To fpecify the vatious \ devatonasd in whieh | 
the cold bath may be ufed with perfed fafety 
and) advantage, would lead me too far, and 
does not belong, firictly {peaking, to the fub- 
ject of this book. 1 fhall, however, enumerate 
generally certain cafes, in which we mut ab-. 
folutely refrain from the cold bath.» 1. In a- 
general plethora ‘or full habit of body, and in 
the febrile difpofition which attends it 5 in. avhey 
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merrhages or fluxes of blood, and in every 
kind of inflammation. 2. In conftipations or 
obftructions of the abdominal inteftines. 3. 
In difeafes of the breaft, difficult breathing, 
and fhort and dry coughs. 4. In an acrimo- 
-nious ftate of the fluids, bad colour of the face, 
difficult healing of the-flefh, and. the tcurvy, 
_ properly focalled. 5. In gouty and rheumat- 
ic paroxy{ms. -6. In cutaneous difeafes. 7. » 
Ina ftate of pregnancy. And laftly, 8. Ina 
deformed or ill-fhaped ftate of the body, ex- 
cept in fome particular cafes to be-determined 
pyre phyficians) 9. pe 
-. The beft method of cold bathing is in’ the 
ea or a river. Where, from neceflity, it is 
done in the’ houfe, I recommend the Shower 
- Bath, for which a proper apparatus is to be 
“had at the tinman’s. Where the ‘faving. of 
expenfe is an object, it may be effectually fup- 
"plied by the following eafy expedient: Filla 
“common watering-pot with cold water ; let 
“the patient fit down undrefled upon a ftool, 
~ which may be placed in a large tub; and let 
the hair, if not cut fhort, be {pread over the 
~ fhoulders as loofely:as poflible; then pour the 
water from the pot over the patient’s head, 
- face, neck, fhoulders,and all parts of the body . 
 progreffively down to the feet, till the whole 
thas been thoroughly bathed. Let the patient 
then be rubbed dry, and take gentle exercife, 
as has been already recommended, until the 
 Yfenfation of cold be fucceeded by a gentle 
' glow all over him. When we firft refort to 
this kind of bath, it may be ufed gently, and 
‘with water having fome degree of warmth, 
7 | : 
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fo as not to make the fhock too great; but, 
as the patient becomes accuftomed to it, the 
degree of cold may-be increafed, the water 
may be allowed to fall from a greater height, 
and the holes in the pan may be made larger, 
fo as to make the fhower heavier. A large 
{ponge may, in fome meafure, be fubftituted 
for a watering-pot. i | 
, Although the Shower Bath does not cov- 
er the furface of the body fo univerfally as — 
the ufual cold baths, this circumftance is _ 
rather favourable than otherwife : for thofe 
parts, which the water has not touched, feel 
the tmpreflion by fympathy, as muchas thofe — 
in actual conta with it. Every drop of wa-— 
ter becomes a partial cold bath in miniature, — 
and thus a ftronger impreflion is excited than — 
in any other mode of bathing. The Shower _ 
Bath, for the following reafons, poflefles ad- _ 
vantages fuperior to all others. 41. The fud- — 
den contact of the water, which in the com- _ 
mon bath is only momentary, may here be 
prolonged, repeated, and made flow or quick, — 
or modified at pleafure. 2. The head and 
breait, which are expofed to fome inconve- — 
" 
| 





nience and danger in the common bath, are ~ 
here at once fecured, by receiving the farft 
fhock of the water ; the blood is confequent- — 
ly impelled to the lower parts of the body; — 
and the patient finds no obftruction in breath- — 
- ing, or undulations of blood towards the head. ~ 
3. Lhe heavy preflure on the body occafioned — 
by the weight of the water, and the free cir- : 
culation of the blood in the parts touched by — 
it, being, for fome time at leaf, interrupted, 
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make the ufual way of bathing often more 
detrimental than ufeful. The Shower Bath, 
on the contrary, defcends in fingle drops, 
which are at once more ftimulating and pleaf- 
ant than the immerfion into cold water, and 
it can be more readily procured, and more 
eafily modified and adapted to the circumftan- 
ces of the patient. ase 

I fhall conclude this Chapter with fome 
account of what is called the 4érial or Air 


Bath. ‘This is a late invention, the effets of 


which have not yet been fufficiently afcer- 
tained. Experience informs us, that by. ex- 
poling the naked body for a fhort time fo an 
agreeable cool, nay to a cold air, we perceive 
effects fomewhat fimilar to thofe produced by 
the cold-bath ; particularly that of a pleafant 
fenfation of heat diffufed over the whole 
‘body, after. having again drefled. There ‘is 
little danger of catching cold upon this oc- 
eafion : for in a place where we already feel a 
certain degree of cold in our ufual drefs, the 
fenfation of it will not be much increafed, if 
we undrefs altogether. It may alfo be re- 
marked, that with the whale body naked, we 
have much lefs to apprehend from the effects 
of cold, than by expofing or keeping one part 
of it lefs coveted than another.* — 

‘ Lord Monboddo, the author of “ Ancient Metaphyfics,’ who 
died in May 1799, in his 90th year, till very lately accuftomed him- 
elf to take violent exercife, when quite undreffed, in the open air. 

e alfo anointed his body, like the ancients, with aromatic oils, 
efpecially in certain ftates of the atmofphere : in the fevereft weath- 
er he never would enter a carriage, which he looked upon as an une 

_juftifiable effeminacy ; but annually rode from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don, and took other long journeys on horfeback. And this venera- 


ble judge and amiable man found himfelf, long after the age of 70, as 
hale, and in many refpetts as vigorous, ashe had been at 30 or 40, 
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This fpecies of bath certainly deferves far- - 
ther trials. A fpacious apartment, with open _ 
windows, may ferve every purpofe of moving — 
in the free air. And here F would recom- | 
mend to all who are engaged in fedentary and © 
hiterary purfuits, to walk with their heads 
‘uncovered in an open, and even in the coldeft: © 
air, as being a fimple and excellent means to, | 
ftrengthen the head, and to remove thofe 
-complaints which arife from intente ic 
and clofe mental application. 4 

To rub the body with woollen cloths, or,” 
with foft brufhes, is of great advantage, by | 
gently ftimulating the fibres, increafing the g 
circulation of the fluids to the external parts, 7 
and promoting a free perfpiration, together | 
with all the other evacuations. Perfons of a 7 
delicate habit, of a fedentary life, and thofe © 
who are liable to fudden twitches. ‘of the ten- 7 
dons, cramps, and lamenefs, may effectually. e 
_ relieve, or rather prevent thefe complaints, by 7 
caufing the whole body, particularly the limbs, — 
to be rubbed every morning and evening, for 
about half an hour, with rough cloths or foft — 
a Sata till the aa pesos red.. This fric- 7 






to the young ; ; and it may in a fi meal e 
ure produce the falutary effects of bodily ex- 
ercife. a 
~ Frequent cutting the hair is of advantage © b 
to the eyes, the ears, and to the whole body. 
So the daily wafhing of the head with cold 
water, is an excellent remedy againft periodi+ 
cal head-achs. In coryzas, or defluxions of ~ 
the humours from the head, and in weak eyes, — 
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the fhaving of the head often+affords im- 
mediate relief; while at the fame time it 
opens the pores, and promotes perfpiration, 
ft is altogether a miftaken idea, that there is 
a danger of catching cold from the practice of 
wafhing the head, or leaving it expofed to the. 
free air, after having been wafhed. The 
_ more frequently the furface is cleanfed of 
‘fcurvy and f{caly impurities, the more eafy 
and comfortable we feel. The oftener the 
hair is cut, the more quickly it grows again ; 
and this eafy operation fupplies the place of a 
conftant blifter or artificial ifue.* 
Friction of the foles of the feet is very ad. 
-vantageous ; but, on account of the great 
number of highly fenfible nerves in them, 
fuch practice muft not be carried to excefs. 
A proper degree of warmth and per{piration 
in the feet is always a favourable fymptom of 
health. Befides, they fhould often be bathed 
in cold, or, ftill better, in lukewarm water, well 
rubbed, and the nails cautioufly cut. There 
will then be no danger of the nails growing 
into the flefh, or of corns or other callofities 
arifing in the feet. All the methods hitherto 
difcovered of extracting corns, afford only 


* All fecret compofitions or pomatums for making the hair grow 
long and thick, are little better than fraud and impoflition, and gen- 
erally confift of noxious ingredients. In place of them, I recommend * 
a fimple mixture of olive oil and. fpirits of rofemary ; to which may 
be added, a few drops of oil of nutmeg. With this mixture let the 
hair be anointed every night ; but {paringly at fir, 

To change the hair to a darker colour, the liquid remedies fold by 
the perfumers are generally dangerous, as. confifting of lead, antimo- 
ny, and other metallic folutions. ‘The only method to be purfued 
with fafety is, to cut the hair pretty clofe to the head, and comb it 
morning and evening with a leaden comb, which fimple procefs can- 
ot injure or check the perfpiration of the head, 


2 
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temporary eafe 3 and it is. very dangerous. to | 
cut them too deep, on account of the many ~ 
nerves running in every direction of the toes. © 
Eafy fhoes, frequent. bathing the feet in luke- | 
warm water, with a little falt and pot-athes 
diffolved in it, and a plafter made of equal ~ 
parts of Gum. Galbanum, Saffron, and Cam- — 
-phor, are the only remedies I can recommend, 
againit this troublefome complaint. | ) 
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Of Dress ;—the advantages and difadvantagss: 
of the ufual made of Clothing conjidered, together 
with propojals for remedying its defccts.. 


‘N. confidering the various ar ticles of DrefS, 

eE attention mutt be paid both. to their /ub- 

france and form. Our mode of clothing may 

- occafion trouble, difeate, and death—1. When 

we attempt by it to improve fome fuppofed 

defe&ts of the body, which cannot. be done 

without injury ; and, 2. When it confifts of 

improper fubftances,, whether ufed from ne- 

eeflity, or in compliance with fafhion and ca~ 
price. . 

To avoid ridicule, we comply with the pre- 
ang fafhions ofthe day ; but, if this com- 
pliance be prejudical to health, it fhows oreat 
weaknefs to allow ourfelves to be carried away‘ 
with the ftream ; and although. a. deviation 
from the mode may, for. the moment, eXcite 
the ridicule of the thoughtlefs, yet thofe who 
~ have the boldnefs to oppofe the Tyrant, when 
his dictatorial mandates are injurious to health, 
will in the end. triumph, and they may them- 
Alves have the fatisfaction to introduce dreff- 
es, at once healthful and elegant. Happily, 
in this refpect, people begin in fome degree to 
think for themfelves ; that rigid adherence 
to the mode, which heretofore drefled both 
men and women as much in uniform fuits. 

_ as a regiment of foldiers, does not now. dif- 
guit US,. 
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The general properties of a good drefs are 
the three following :—1. That it be not fo © 
hard and unpliable, as to obitruct the free and 7 
eafy motion of the joints, and be uncomfort- © 
able, either from its weight or tightnefs :—2. 
That it preferve the body in that degree of | 
temperature which is moft agreeable, as welk 
as moit fuitable to the different functions and ~ 
motions in a healthy ftate ;—and, 3. That it 7 
do not produce any detrimental effects, by in- ~ 
creafing perfpiration in an unneceflary degree, @ 
or too much abforbing the Sapo of the ate ie 
mofphere. | 7 


é 














On the Materials ufed for Articles of Drefis >” 


Tue property of receiving, repelling, and 4 
emitting heat and cold, depends not only on 
the fubitance from which our drefs is made, — 
and its fhape or form, but alfo on the colour. © 
Clothes of a light colour have the leaft attrac- 
tion for heat,and therefore are the moft prop- 
er in hot weather. Subftances of a very © i 
‘fmooth and fhining furface ftrongly reflect — 
the rays of the fan, which cannot penetrate — 
through them ; hence the advantage, in hot © 
climates, of hate covered with oil- fkin, partic- — 
ularly of a green or white colour, of fmooth — 
and fhining fhoes, glazed gowns, aie the like, © 
Dazzling colours are offenfive, and a perfon — ) 
who fuffers from weal eyes will injure them _ 
fill more by wearing crimfon or fearlet, or 
being much in company with others thus 4 
drefled, Fox a fimilar reafon, {plendid white | 


4 
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| adtefies, feel buttons, gold and filver lace, and 


all ornaments of this fort,.are detrimental’ to 
vifion. 


Animal Wool produces a moderate warmth, 


on account of the ftimulus and gentle friction 


it occafions on the fkin. By its ufe, animal 


eletricity is elicited, perfpiration promoted, 


_ the perfpired humours are abforbed, and again 


eafily evaporated, on account of the porous. 
nature of this fubftance. 


Linen Cloth, by diminifhing: the elafticity of 


3 the {kin, increafes the internal warmth, and 


— 


at the fame time, from its compactnefs, fetaine: 
too readily the perfpirable humours, and does: 


not part with them fo readily as wool. Soil- 


ed fhirts therefore produce a difagreeable cool- 


ing fenfation, and ftop perfpiration, efpecially” 
if made of thick ftrong: cloth, and not regu- 


larly changed every day. 


Silk eccafions a gentle ftimulus, but does 
not fufficiently promote perfpiration, though 
it attracts lefs humidity from the ee Oa 
than linen.. ? 


Oil-/hin, or Wax- cloth, increafes perfpiration 


_ in an uncommon degr ee, but does not admit 


it to evaporate again, and is therefore: appli- 


cable only in certain difeafes. 


- Cotton tands in the middle between animal 
wool and linen ; it increafes.warmth and per- 


fpiration, imbibes and. retains the perfpired 
-humours, to the injury. of the wearer, and 
: like wool readily attracts infectious matter. 


ise 


_ All kinds of Fur are more noxious than ufe- 
ful, both. with refpe@ to their ftructure and: 


- conftituent parts.. They. contain. many-alka- 
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line and oily particles ; they are generally too 
compact and unequal on the furface; they too 
much ftimulate and increafe perfpiration, by 
promoting the accefs of humours to the {kin ; 
they do not.allow the perfpirable matter to 
efcape, foon acquire an intolerable fell, and, 


| 


more than any other fubftarice, attraét and | 
retain contagious effluvia, Experience in- ~ 
’ forms us, that nations who dref$ in fur, par- © 


ticularly in hot countries, are frequently ex- 
pofed to difeafes, awing to a want of cleanli- — 
nefs and free per{piration ; fuch are the putrid 
fevers of Hungary, the plague among the’ 


i 


f 


‘Purks, and the fingular difeafe of the hair in ‘ 


Poland, called plica polonica, which curls the 
whole hair j into a number of twilts, that have 


the appearance of fo many greafy ftrings and 
aiford a ghaftly fpedtacle. . § p 


We ought, therefore, to choofe a drefs 
- agreeable to the feafon and weather, as well — 


as to the conftitution of the body. Woollen 
clothes are the moft proper in fpring, autumn, 
and winter ; becaufe they moderately warm 
the body, do not weaken it by the abftraction 
of too many exhalations, and have the fewelt 


points of contact, or, in other words, do not © 


attach fo chofe to the body, as any other ma-. 


terials of drefs. me 
In fummer, moft people are accuftomed to 

wear thin clothes, which are {carcely proper 

in our changeable climate. It is not, in that 


feafon, advifable to take much exerci in thin 
drefles, particularly in the heat of the day. 


Nor fhould we venture to wear fuch clothes — 


early in the mOPAHG when :the air is cool, 


\ 


» 
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and the pores of the fkin have been dilated by 

the warmth of the bed ;—but {till lefs in the 

_ evening, when the heat of the day has fo much 

opened them, that perfpiration may be eafily 
checked, and health materially injured. 

In our variable climate, it would be prefer- 

able to adopt a fpecies of drefs, which is near- 


_ly uniform in all feafons ; for as thin clothes — 


_are more immediately pervaded by heat, dur- 
ing the leaft exercife, it certainly would be 
more prudent and rational to wear a drefs 
that 'is calculated to withftand the effets both 
of cold and heat. That there is no danger in 
, adopting a general drefs for all feafons ; that, 


on the contrary, it is the moft beneficial plan 


of managing the body, with regard to the 
moft important funtion, namely, that of per- 
dpiration, I fhall endeavour to prove in the 
next Section. | 


4 





On the immediate Covering of the Skin. 


'. Tue firft and principal rule with refpe& to 
this fubject is, that the covering of the /hin ought 
to be always the fame, and not be changed accord- 
ing to the feafon and the weather. ‘The ufual 
confequence of this change is, in the firtt place, 
an uneafy and painful fenfation. A fkin ac- 
_cuftomed to fine linen only, cannot endure the 
fenfation occafioned by a-coarfer kind; and 
cotton is ftill more difagreeable, but, moft of 
all, animal wool or flannel. In the next place, 
_ to change the drefs according to the weather, 


- 
es sae: i. 
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occupies ‘more time, and requires more ex- — 
penfe, than is convenient to the great mats f 
ofthe people. 
Neverthelefs, there are many who, from © 
miftaken maxims of health, accommodate the — 
covering of their fkins to ‘the feafons + they © 
drefs themfelves in winter in flannel, towards — 
{pring and autumn in cotton, and in fummer 
in linen ; a method as abfurd as it is danger- | 
ous. Notwithftanding the difficulties, which 
each of thefe changes mutt produce, while we. 
undergo this new trial on our fkin, we expofe 
ourfelves at the fame time, in every fuch— ‘ 
change, to all poflible dangers arifing from _ 
cold and repelled perfpiration. ‘This cuftom 
is the more dangerous, as it is ufually prace 
tifed by the infirm, the tender, and the aged, — 
awho regulate themfelves lefs by the tempera-— 
ture of the weather, than by the days of the 
almanack, when they are gh ruses!’ accul ; 
tomed to change their drefles. | 
The quettion, then, which is the mo nHiped ' 
covering of the fkin, is eafily anfwered. Animal 
wool feems to recommend itfelf to us by the 
very circumftance, that hair is the general - 
covering of thofe animals which moft refem- 
ble man’in their ftru€ture. If men were ha-- 
-bituated to go naked in the colder climates, - 
the human body would, no doubt, alfo be bet- 
ter covered with hair. Animals, in winter as _ 
~well as in fummer, have the fame coat, except 
“that in the coldeft feafon their hair is: uni- 
‘formly fomewhat thicker and longer, confe- 
quently alfo warmer than in fummier efpecially, ’ 
in is northern countries, | , 
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Not only analogy, but experience alfo proves, 
that wool worn next the fkin has indifputa- 
ble advantages over all other fubftances. For, 
1. Flannel is but a flow conductor of external 
heat to the bedy, and it the more eafily at- 
tracts internal heat, and allows it to evaporate 
the more readily, as it is more porous than 
any other texture. 2. A fultry atmofphere 
is extremely troublefome, particularly where 
great heat is combined with moifture, the hu- 
midity checking perfpiration, and at the fame 
time conducting too many aqueous particles 
to the abforbent veflels from without. ‘Here 
then flannel is of incomparable fervice, fince 
it keeps the veffels of the fkin conftantly open, 
caufes them to perfpire freely, and admits but 
_ avery {mall degree of external moifture. 
The principal good effect of flannel, how- 
. ever, confifts in its gentle and beneficial ftim- 
ulus, or that friction which it occafions on 
the fkin, and by which it opens the pores. 
, We mut not imagine, that flannel of i#/é/f heats 
more than linen or cotton; for it is not the 
heat which/occafions inconvenience, but the 
-circumftance of the perfpirable matter adher- 
ing to the fkin. In flannel, we may perfpire 
without danger, and undertake any exercife 
of the body, without difagreeable fenfations ; _ 
_- not fo, when linen remains wet on the fkin. 
Af we take violent exercife in flannel, pcefpi- 
ration is neceflarily increafed, but the perfpired 
Matter.is communicated through the flan- 
nel.to the atmofphere, and the fkin remains 
- dry, warm, and coriifortable. If we take the 
_.dame exercife in linen fhirts, per{piration is 
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indeed alfo increafed, but the hsnaieniatid matter 
is not imparted to the atmofphere, but is in- 
{pillated 3 in a fluid ftate, clogs the linen, and 
remains in contact with the fkin..- 
Another advantage which flannel poffefles 
over linen and cotton is, that people perfpiring 
profufely in flannel fhirts, may fafely ven- 
ture inte the open air, and will not eafily catch 
cold, becaufe flannel does not abforb the per- 
{pired humours. If we do the fame in linen 
fhirts, the fkin will foon be wetted by perfpi- 
ration, which will occafion a fenfation of cool- 
nefs and fhivering; in moft cafes a violent 
cold, and very frequently an inflammation of 
the lungs, will be the confequence. ‘This dan- 
ger arifes from the fluid matter fettling on 
the fkin ;. and) we.may be ftill more feverely 
injured, if we at the fame time expofe our- — 
felves to the action of the wind, oracurrent — 
Gian. i cik : 
_ Numberlefs writers, boi gackent stone fia. 
ern, confirm the good effects of flannel next 
the fkin : of thefe I fhall only quote Count 
Rumrorp, who fays, in one of his earlier Et 
fays, that he is convinced of the utility: of 
flannel fhirts in all feafons; that he has worn 
them in all climates, in the warmett apart- 
ments, and in the moft fatiguing, exercile, 
without the leaft difficulty ; that he was re- — 
lieyed, by the ufe of flannel, from a pain in — 
his breaft he had been frequently fubject to, 
and never fince knew an hour’s ilinefs ; anc 
that nothing exceeds ii agreeable fenfats 
of this drefs, when people have eran Pe °& aC. 
cuftomed toit. + 4, 


+ 
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' Indeed after the praifes beftowed upon flan- 
nel, by. fo many refpedctable authorities, and 
by men who from long experience have af. 
certained its beneficial effeéts, it is furprifing 
that any individual, however great his repu- 
tation, {hould be whimfical or hardy enough 
to difpute its general falubrity, merely with a 
view to eftablith a favourite hypothelis: 
It has been objected, that flannel worn next 
the. flkin is debilitating, becaufe it too much 
increafes perfpiration ; but this is not found- 
ed on truth, fince perfpiration, as long as the 
fein remains dry, never can: be hurtful; nor im- 
." moderate... Such miftaken. notions have been 
propagated, from: the circumftance, that flan- 
nel is frequently ordered by phydicians, to in- 
creafe perfpiration in fome difeafes, where it 
4s neceflary to: the recovery of the patient : 
but the copious perfpiration is then the effet of the 
difeafe, and not of the fannel. = = = 
. The uneafy fenfation occafioned: by flannel 
is of very fhort duration. That it may make 
the fkin.red and inflamed, if it be too much. 
rubbed and fcratched, cannot be denied ; but 
‘it is a palpable falfity that it produces cutane- 
‘©us eruptions.. It has quite a contrary effect ; 
as it preferves the pores open, increafes per- 
4piration, and thus removes the caufe of cu: 
‘taneous difeates, which arife chiefly from a 
checked and: irregular ftate of excretion by 
the pores. _ 4 ie 
dn anfwer to another objection: againft the 
wearing of flannel, it is certain, that a flannel 
fhirt or wailtcoat may preferve the body as 


_ 
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clean, and much cleaner, than linen, as free . 
svete ghapgedeh cE wi tf 1 

. Wool, on account, of . its onsebetuptansied 
more calculated to. abforb infectious. morbid 
‘matter, than.a more {mooth fubftancé ; but 
we ,have nothing to apprehend from fan nel 
on the fkin, and under the ufualdrefs. bam 
rather. of opinion, that it is a better preven- 
tiveagainit contagion than any other ; becanfe, 
while it encourages perfpiration, it at "the fame 


* This p teense condition, I ptefume, Facets anfwers the 
objection of a learned writer, according to whom a flannel drefs re- 
quires a more frequent change than linen, to promate cleanlinefsy and 
confequently would produce a contrary effect among the lower clafi~ 
€s of people. Yet, in other refpedts, I fully agree with the celebra- 
ted Hurgiann, who lays down the following conditions and limita- 
tions in what relates to the ufe of flannel :—* Upon the whole,’ {ays 
he, {am of opinion that it would not be advifuble, at leaft to chil- 
dren and young perfons, wniverfally to adopt a woollen texture for 
the covering of the fkin. It is, however, a /elutary drefs to thofe 
who, in all probability, have commenced the fecond half of their life ; 
to all cold or phlegmatic temperaments; to all who lead.a fedentary 
life ; to individuals fubject to catarrhs, or frequent colds, gout, diar- 
theea, and partial congeftions of the blood ; to all nervous patients 
‘and: convalefcents from fevere chronic diforders' 3 to perfons who are 
too folcepuble of the impreth ons of /the atmofphere 5 and, laftly, in 
fuch climates and purfuics of'life as ere expofed to frequent and ad 
den changes of air.—It is, on the contrary, durtful to’ ali thofe, with- 
out exception, who are already fubject to violent perfpiration, or 
troubled with cutaneous eruptions, and who cannot afford to change 
their under drefs as oftea as is confiftent with cleanlinefs.” > 

Profeffor, Hufeland, doubtleis, meant to fay that the wearing, of 
Aannel next the fin is then only hurtful, if none of the conditions be- 
fore fpecified reconcile its ufe; for, even in cafes apparently ‘doabtful, 

the temporary. wearing of flannel is not- attended with fuch danger 
as might perhaps refult from neglecting its application, But although 
it be “obvioully conducive to health, the Profeffor recommends cni 
fuch a texture of wool, 2s is fufficiently. porous, and neither teo rough 
nor too thick, Coark: woollen ftockings in winter, and thin ones in 
fummer, ought in his dpinion to be more generally worn. Thofe 
perfons, laftly, who are in a good ftate of health, and have no» 
ular reafon for wearing flannel, or whofe fkin is too irnitable, ae 
find it, he thinks, berieficial to wear a os fabricated of a mixed tex 
ture of cotton and linen, Pte PS 
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time removes the inhaled poifonous particles,. 
particularly if, in cafes of danger, per{piration 
be increafed by other fuitable means. Hence 
people wearing flannel on their fkin, never 
fuffer from cold. I have:been Fiforineds that 
the manufacturers in the different founderies 
of Birmingham, as well as at the iron-works. 
ef Colebrook-Dale: and Kettley, in the moft 
intenfe heat, wear no other but flannel fhirts ; 
and that without thefe it would be. impoflible- 
to prevent contmual colds, and the mott fa- 
tal difeafes.. With this beneficent intention, 
the Britifh: foldiers upon the Continent, fome: 
years ago, were furnifhed with flannel waift- 
coats, by the liberal fubfcriptions of individu. 
als, which, fam convinced, faved many lives 
that mutt otherwife have: fallen. victims to the 
effects ofa: cold and moift climate:. 

» Thefe advantages. ftrongly recommend the 
‘ete: of flannel to every one anxious to preferve: 
his health, but particularly to thofe who are: 
expofed to/all kinds of weather, as hufband- 
men, fifhermen, mariners, foldiers, and trav- 
ellers:. As flanneliis fuitable to-all feafons; as: 
it requires no great changes in the under drefs ; 
and:as it is a tolerable fubftitute for a defi. 
ciency. of upper drefs; it deferves every aften- 
tion among thofe who-provide fer orphan and* 
‘poor-houfes,. as well as for the indigent of eve- 
vy deicription. Many defperate difeafes in 

__ the legs of the common people, many inflam- 
mations of the threat, breaft and lungs, might 
be prevented, and many lives faved, both of 
children and’ adults, i£ ref nel were more C Ech 
erally’wornt) 9° 
we 2; 
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‘Thofe who complain of cold legs and feet; 
are never comfortable nor healthy; if they” 
could be prevailed upon to wear wortted. 
ftockings and flannel drawers, they. would’ 
acquire a quicker circulation of the blood in. 
the lower extremities, and prevent many trou- 
bles and indifpofitions, from which, without. 
this precaution, they cannot efcape. Mott 
valetudinarians and patients dlight this advice, 
becaufe they imagine that the wearing of flan- 
nel is attended with uneafy fenfations. . This 
idea, however, ought not to prevent them 
from. giving it a fair trial; for the uncom- 
fortable feeling continues only for a few days, 
as I have myfelf experienced ; and this trifling 
facrifice cannot be compared with the faluta- 
ry effects, which flannel next the fkin almoft 
uniformly produces. By continuing it fufii- 
ciently long, and changing it frequently, the. 
moft obftinate gouty and rheumatic com- 
plaints have often been removed, and many 
other imminent dangers averted. Children’ 
afflicted with rickets, cannot be better reliev-~ 
ed. than bya proper diet, and flannel fhirts,y » 
which may be daily fumigated with amber, 
petroleum, or other fragrant | fubftances; -a: 
procefs, which has been frequently. produétivel: 
of the moit. benelicial ia Ha sh 
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Corton. ftockings, which are fo. pion. oot 
worn at prefent, are highly objettionable.—=) 
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_ There.is no part of the human frame, which 


perfpires fo much as the feet. The difagree- 
able fenfation cold feet produce is well known, 
for the connexion between the feet and head, 
the ftomach, the uterus, and many other im- 
portant parts of the human fyftem, is fo inti- 
mate, that gout, fuppreflion of the critical 
evacuations, pain in the excretory organs, 
nay cancer, inflammation of the uterus, and 
abortion, may be the confequence of cold feet 
and legs, which are the neceflary effects of 
wearing cotton and filk ftockings. Cotton 
and linen worn next the fkin, if once filled 
with perfpirable matter, do not admit any 
more to pafs through them; a glutinous and 
cooling moifture accumulates, and it is not 
eafy to keep the feet thoroughly clean in this 
drefs.. Thofe who alternately wear cotton 
and wortted ftockings, muft foon oblerve the 
difference in the exhalation and moifture pe- 
culiaryto each. Cotton, though fomewhat 
better than linen, is ftill much inferior to 


wool, which is alone calculated to abforb and * 
exhale the noxious humours emitted by the 


“POResaiiné niJ | 


The reciprocal effect of the perfpiration of 
the feet, and of the leather of the fhoes, is. 


greater than. is commonly believed. . Hence 


thofe, who wear cotton ftockings, ought, 
from refpect to cleanlinefs, as well as health, 
to change them according as their exercife 
increafes per{piration. f 


Although the feet are the principal fources 


er conductors of exhalation from the body, 


little attention has been paid to them, with a- 


‘ 
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view of promoting this falutary fecretion,. 
Inftead of profiting by this hint‘ of nature, 
mankind have been imprudently and’ unac= — 
countably {tudious to ftop that canal ; _imag- 
ining this to be the fafeft way of preferving 
the feet dry, and free from all: difagreeable: 
fmell. Dry feet are certainly preferable to: 
moift: but the means of promoting perfpira- 
tion are alfo the only means capable of kcep- 
ing the feet dry, and free from any unpleaf- 
ant fetor. ¢ is alfo improper and‘ unhealthy 
_to wear any other but woollen gloves, which 
eught to be worn by all females, who with to: 
improve the fin of. their: hands and: arms > 
no cofmetics or wathes ate fo. certain and: fo- 
powerful'in their effects : on the contrary, all 
external applications, unlefs aflifted: by inter-. 
nal remedies, are attended with. the hones gre 
ruin of fkin, bloom, and health. ae 
Perfons who have a great tendency to wee 
fpire in their feet, and who increafe this-ex: 
udation by mucit: walking. or dancing, will 
no doubt be fenfible, that their cotton, thread). 
or filk Rockings, inftead. of removing the- 
tranfpired matter, actually abforb it; bring it: 
in contaé with the fkin 5 preferve it ina ftate: 
of heat favourable'to putrefaction ; eres cheeks: 
all farth st -perfpiration.§) “tim ean. gent | 
That the feet are more’ expeted: to the’ efi 
feds of cold, and to-Ragnations of the fluids,, | 
than any other part of “the: body, is unquef-- 
tionable: 1ft,. becaufe they are-the: moft res 
niote parts from the heart, and'the quicknefs. 
ofthe circulation of the blood:decreafes im * 
proportion ‘to: that diftance 5... andi<adyi. thie 4 
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blood circulating downwards makes its way 
to the heart fomewhat flower, on account, of 
> itsown gravity. By this flownefs in the cir- 
culation, more watery particles are depofited 
by) the blood... It is. therefore neceflary to 1 
keep. the feet fomewhat warmer than the reik 
of the body, in order to encourage the mo- 
tion of the fluids to the upper parts. Wool- 
len ftockings are excellently adapted for that 
purpofe,.and they ought to be cholen rather 
thicker than thofe flannels ufed for fhirts.and 
drawers. For the fame reafon, it is proper 
to prevent all, moifture from without, by 
means of water-proof fhoes, provided with 
thick corx foles for the winter, or with elailic 
focks of horfe-hair. 4 | | 
» The moft difagreeable fenfation produced 
by the feet in perfpiring, is between the toes: 
this can only be prevented. by wearing ftock- 
ings made with toes, like the lingers. of gloves ; 
becaufe thefe. alone can abforb and prevent 
the vifcid and fetid particks from. fettling 
there But as this propofal is not likely to 
4meet with the approbation of the votaries of 
fafhion, I {hall fubititute an eafier method of 
remedying the unpleafant effects of viclent 
perfpiration in the fect. A powder of burnt 
alum. will overcome this. fetor, by neutraliz- 
ing the acrid:particles ;, and, at the fame time, 
will not obftruct the neceflary perfpiration. 


» 
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The well known and excellent rule of nue 
ing the head cool and the feet warm, is too. 
much neglected, efpecially by the lower claffes. 
of the people in many countries, as in Scot- — 
land, Holland, and Germany, and likewife _ 
among people of a certain age and etription 
in.this. country. Fhe Scotch peafant) wears. 
his heavy bonnet, the Dutchman his capjand — 
the Turk his turbany without confidering that 
fuch heavy. loads are ftupitying, ‘and “that, | 
while no attention is-paid to keep their feet — 
warm and dsy, their heads:are virtually con= : 
verted into vapor-baths.. In all. countries, the: © 
man who lives at his eafe, carefully-covers his. — 
head with a warm night-cap 5 he {pends per- — 
haps one half of the day in this unnatural — 
drefs, and prepares his head forfrequent colds;. — 
at every fudden change in the atmofphere. | 
Belides, weaknefs of the head, pains, erup- 
tions, local plethora or fulnefs of blood, lofs of 
the hair, Jethargy, and at length ftupor’ or 
infanity are often the effects “a chaatieehaiart 
Mence) sipin ae 

In our moderate climate, we might fafely 
accuitom our youth to go. with. the head un- | 
covered; as Nature ras already provided it 
with hair for that purpofe,. In very cold‘and 
hot countries, however, the head: mui. be 


thet ee 

* For fome years the ladies, ‘aaa of thofe horrid, maffes of frig 
zied’hair, which ufed at once to injure their health, and disfigure 
their faces, happily returned to beautiful and clegant nature; having: 
their hair hanging down im graceful ringlets, while the only siti, 
covering was a fimple turban, or an ornamental bandeau. Of late, 
however,.this tafteful ftyle of decoration lias been fueceeded by un-— 
natural, difguiting, and unhealchful qwigs ;. a faihion probably in-- 
troduced by fome ugly and bald woman, to reduce her gay and 


@ 


beautiful imitators te her own Qandard of deformity.) 99) 


— 


bodily vigour. 
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flightly covered, to fhelter it from cold, or 
from the ftill more dangerous vertical rays 
of the fun. co 

- It is an inftance of improvement in the edu- 
‘cation of children in England, that their ten- 
der heads are not fo much fhut up in clofe 
caps, and fur bonnets, as thofe upon the Con- 
tinent... A practice fo injudicious and hurtful 
deferves no imitation; and yet there are ad- 


-vocates for warm night-caps and wigs; they 


would ftarve their feet, while the head is en- 
clofed in an artificial ftove, which enfeebles 
their mental faculties, and diminifhes their 


- New-born. children, and thofe who are moft 


tender, require only an eafy and moderately 


warm covering for the head, and this chiefly 
during the firft weeks, on account of the foft- 
nefs of their cranium, then but imperfectly 
oflified. Yet fuch a cap fhould be loofely tied, 
that it may not prefs the head, nor cripple 
the mufcles of the ears. 


° 


‘That the ear is naturally capable of fomie 


‘motion, is proved by the mufcles with which 


it is provided. Its form, refembling a fhell, 
is admirably adapted to receive and convey 


found. In the vain conceit, that a proje@ing 


ear, fo as the Author of nature has created it, 


is a deformity, nurfes and everwife matrons 
endeavour to prefs the child’s ear, from its 


firft appearance, clofetothe head. Thus they 
render the fhell of the ear immovable, and 
diminifh the capacity ef hearing. A properly- 
expanded ear not only ftrengthens the acute-— 


els of hearing, but likewife preferves this 
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ufeful fenfe to.a great-age, when the rallies : 
of the internal organs ‘of hearing. become re- 
ee ; | 
‘Togo with the head uncovered, in lake, J 
is certainly improper, both for children and — 
adults; but our common black hats are ill 
calculated to avert the mitchief, as” they do | 
not refleét the heat, but rather concentrate it 
in the moft fenfible manner upon the head. 1 
Hats of a white, or any other light colour, . 
made of ftraw er fimilar light materials, — 
would be far preferable, particularly for peo- 4 

| 





ple labouring in the fields, foldiers, and trav- — 
ellers. In very hot weathér, a piece of white | 
paper may be faftened with advantage on the | 
crown of the hat. } 

As the hat ought likewife to fhelter the y 
eyes from too vivid a light, the brim fhould j 
be broad enough to protect them, and the in- ~ 
ner fide of a green or blue, but not of a black, — 
nor a dazzling colour. From the prefent f 
mode, however, it appears that both ladies — 
and gentlemen think a brim almoft, if not al- | 
together unneceflary, even when the power | 
of the fun is moft oppreflive. 

Perfons fuffering from periodical head-achs, 
or whofe heads are otherwife unhealthy, — 
dhould have their hair cut fhort. By his 
‘petty facrifice, they will promote the necef-, 
dary perfpiration, the head will remain cool, 
and the coid bathing of it can be pradtited 
with more‘advantage. In this point of view, 
‘wigs cannot be altogether condemned, as long — 
as hair-drefling, artificial br aids, and other OF- — 
‘naments, form an effential es of fathionable 


ten 
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drefs. Befides, the wearers of wigs are, in a 


great meafure, exempt from many inconve- 
niences and evils attending the ufe of pow- 
der and pomatum,. Laftly, if we muft choofe 
one of the two maladies of the times, it is 
moit rational to adopt the leaft noxious to 
health : and fo far I think a ight wig is juftly 
preferable to a head enveloped in an artificial 
pafte of powder and pomatum. ‘Thofe, how- 
ever, who are once accuftomed to wear a 


wig, fhould not upon any account again let. 


their hair grow in order to have it dreffed, 
pafted, and powdered anew. seas, 


_* With refpe@ to Shirts, the moft proper fub- 


~ Rance having been before inveftigated, I fhall 


only. add, as to their form—that they may be 
ferioully prejudicial to health, if too narrow 
in the collar, and in the wriftbands. I have 


- feen feveral inftances of people attacked with 


fhortnefs of breath and difficulty of fpeech, 


from this reafon only, becaufe the blood can- 


not circulate freely, if the neck and wrifts be 
tied or buttoned up too clofely. I was once 


‘ prefent where a young man, playing at rack- 


ets, was fuddenly feized with an apoplectic fit, 


_the caufe of which feemed at firft inexplicable. 
As foon, however, as his fhirt-collar, wrift- 


' bands and garters were loofened, he recove 


ered. Geter ee 

Neckcloths, cravats, ribands, and necklaces 
of all forts, when they are ioo tight, ftop the ac- 
cefs-and retreat of the blood to and from the 


head, occafion accumulations of the blood 


and other fluids, head-achs, faintings, ftu- 
por, apoplexy, corrofive ulcers of the fkin, 
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and innumerable other maladies. “All cover- 
ings of the neck ought therefore to be con- 
{tantly worn loofe. People who are liable to 
fore throats, and difeafes of the breaft, might 


gradually accuftom themfelves, in mild and | 


dry weather, to go with their necks as flightly 
covered as poflible, and if fafhion would per- 
mit it, to have no other covering but the col- 
lar of the fhirt. In cold and moift weather, 
a thin handkerchief might be added. But 


the modern cravats, filled with a ftiffening of | 


cotton or wool, are extremely injurious to 
the part which they are intended to protect. 
For, by occafioning too great heat, they ren- 
der the neck unnaturally fenfible to. every 
change of the atmofphere. It is rather fur- 
prifing, that from a due fenfe of their perni- 
cioufnefs, we have rejected all coverings of 
the neck in children, as being troublefome 
and ufelefs; and yet, in defiance of reafon 
and experience, we continue to incumber our 
own necks with fuch bandages. : 


Necklaces and ribands, likewife, are gen- 


erally tied fo clofe, as to prefs with violence 
on that fuppofed deformity of the throat, 
vulgarly called the Adam’s apple, which pro- 
jects lefs in the female than in the male fex. 

| Thefe ribands and necklaces, when worn tight, 
’ are the more inconvenient and dangerous, 
if they be narrow and edged. Upon taking 
. them off, which is too frequently neglected 
at night, they leave an impreflion on the 
neck, clearly proving the impediment they 
are to/free mufcular action, and what flagna- 
tions, pain, and dangerous confequences they 


% 
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may occafion. The neck and throat, being 
alternately expanded and contracted, in {peak- 
ing; chewing, and fwallowing, it is the high- 
eft degree of imprudence to obftrué its mo- 
tion, for the fake of appearance, vanity, or 
fafhion. | 
Equally objectionable are thofe Black ftocks, 
“that were formerly much in fafhion, and are 
ftill worn by fome old beaux and military 
men. ‘The latter indeed deferve our compat- 
fion, from being obliged to wear thefe uncom- 
fortable collars ; but the former ought to 
confider, that they expofe themfelves to dan- 
gers, increafing as they advance in age, and 
rendering them every day more liable to ap- 
oplexy.. I:knew a regiment of foldiers on 
the Continent, whofe Colonel was fo exceffive- 
ly fond of what he confidered a martial ape 
pearance, that he caufed his officers and men 
to have every article of their uniform remark. 
_ ably tight, particularly the ftocks, waiftbands, 
and knee-garters. The confequence was, that 
in the courfe’of a few months above the half 
of his regiment became fubjec to very obiti- 
nate cutaneous difeafes, and other obftruc- 
tions, fo that they were unable to perform 
duty. Other regiments in the vicinity alfo 
fufiered from: this. deftru&tive cuftom ; but 
the proportion of their difabled foldiers was 
like one-to ten in the’ former. ‘Phe late Dr. 
Foruercit aflerts, that thefe tight flocks are 
productive of apoplexy, if a perfon look for 
fome time, with his head turned, without 
moving his body. . By this alone, he believes, 
people have brought on apoplectic fymptoms:. 
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For'fuch a turn of the neck, when the body | 
ftands fixed, diminifhes the diameter of the 
jegular veins fo much, that a proportionate- 
quantity of blood cannot return to them, 
from the veflels of the head and the brain. y 
Neckcloths or cravats, loofely tied, andnot — 
too thick, are therefore the only proper ones 
for Men ; but as to Women and Children, it 
cannot be difputed, that they would be bet- 
ter without any. | . 
Laced Stays are, among the better ranks of 
fociety, at prefent out of fafhion; fince the — 
Grecian form is juftly preferred to all artifi- q 
cial fhapes. Yet, when. we have adoptedan | 
ufeful habit ourfelves, it is our duty to rec- ~ 
ommend it to thofe alfo who are ttill follow- 
ing a deftructive pra@ice. And with this in- 7 
tention I cannot but refuGantly obferve, that | 
nine tenths of the community ftillwear thefe 
eppreflive /irait sackets, merely ‘becaufe their 7 
mothers and grandmothers have done the ~ 
fame. I fhall therefore briefly ftateafewof ~ 
the.confequences, arifing from this: unnatural Me 
part of female drefs, namely, difeafes of the 
breaft, external callofities, sith cancer itfelf ; 
the ribs are comprefled ; the fpine is bent out 
of. its place; the free expanfion of the lungs .~ 
is prevented ; hence fhortnefs of breath, in- 
durations and tubercles of the lungs, cramp ~~ 
of the. ftomach,. defeGtive digeftion, naufea, ~ 
irregularities in the. fecretory and other or- © 
gans, and the like : in fhort, the lift of the . 
‘maladies thus produced is too long to be here — 
detailed; and ‘both married and unmarried _— 
ladies, for the fake of compaflion, fhould ex- — 
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ert all their influence, to convince the com- 
~mon people of the injuries occafioned by ftiff 

laced ftays.. If any fuch part of drefs be at all 

admiflible, it ought to confift of foft and pli- 

able materials, fuchas fine’ chamois leather, . 

Ratter’s felt, or, what is ftill: better; the knit- 

ted and more elaftic texture ufed for gloves. 
-and ftockings.. 

_All that has been faid, with regard’ to laced 
ftays, is alfo applicable to fmall waifts, and 
tight coverings of. the breaft and the abdo-. 
men.* : : ; eh, 

Narrow fleeves in gowns and coats; tight 
wriitbands in fhirts, and bracelets, occafion a. 
_ {welling of the veins on the back of the hand; 
rigidity,. weaknefs of nerves; and incapac- 
ity of bending the arm. If the arms. be 
in this manner twifted from infancy, their 
growth and formation are impeded ; andit is 
probably owing to this caufe, that we fee fo 
many perfons with dhort, thin, and ill-formed 
arms;. oe | 
Women fuffer much more by this bandage 
than men, whofe arms poffefs more mufcular 
ftrength, and have-not:the interftices of the’ 
mutcles: filled with: fat, like the former. In 
this refpect, the modern fafhion of tying the - 
fleeves of ladies’ gowns clofe to the elbow, de- 
ferves particular cenfure ;\ as the circulation 
of the blood, together with the motion of the’ 


* Fafhion delights in extremes. No fooner had the fair fex abane- 
doned the unnatural and‘unhealthful cuftom of long taper waifts, 
than they in a manner. concealed the waift altogether. Inftead of © 
the cinéture round the middle of the body, as nature and tafte di--, 
rected, they bound themfelves over the breafts,—a custom not lefs. 
prepofterous than injurious to health... 
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arms, 3 is thus obftruéted, and many Bienen. 
ble confequences wantonly induced. ‘Farther Fy 
‘the female arm is naturally fomewhat fuller 
from the fhoulder downwards, and again be- 
comes {maller towards the joints of the hand : 

but in man, it is always more mufcular a lit- 
tle below the elbow. From this difference in 
the ftructure, it is obvious, that-the fleeves in 
a female drefs lie clofe to the whole arm, 


while thofe of a man’s coat but partially at- 


tach tostinis. 

Many of the remarks. adv fageefted, 
refpecting the form and fubftance of other 
parts of drefs, are likewife applicable to the 
article of breeches. If thefe be made of im- 


proper materials, or too tight in the wail. — 


band, they muft occafion both uneafinefs and 
injury tothe body. Yet the ingenious ab- 
fervations, lately publifhed on this fubject by 
_ Dr. Faust, an eminent phyfician in Germa- 


ny, are by no means fo conclufive, as to in- — 


duce us to abandon an article of drefs, not on- 


ly rendered neceflary by the laws of decorum, — 


but which, when properly conftructed, is even 


of confiderable fervice ; inafmuch as breeches, 
by their moderate preflure,; tend to firengthen — 


the relaxed parts ai the body, particularly at a 
tender age. 

The moit proper form of this veftment i is, 
upon the whole, that of pantaloons ; but they 
ought to be fufliciently wide, of a thin cool- 


ing fubftance in fummer, » and of a warm. 


elaftic woollen cloth jn winter... Tight and | 


contracting leather breeches, purpotely con- 


trived to difplay an elegant fhape of the limbs: 4 


, 
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are extremely inconvenient, occafion numb. _ 
~ nefs and chillinefs all over the hip and thigh, 
_and a painful preflure of the pudenda. Leath- 
~eris alfo an improper fubftance for this part — 
of drefs ; as, on account of its clofe texture, 
it is apt to check infenfible perfpiration. If 
the waiftband be too frait; the free _mo- 
tion of the internal parts of the abdomen will 
be obftructed, the abforbent veffels of the in- 
- teftines prevented from performing their of 
ices, and hypochondriacal complaints be eafily 
induced. | This inconvenience may be entire- 
ly avoided, by the ufe of braces, now almoft 
: generally adopted, ‘and which, as they render 
/ a tight cin@ure altogether unneceffary, can- 
‘not be too much recommended, both to men 
eand women, for the fake of health as well as 
eeomtort. (ghee: * SARE Re ARI 
+ ‘There are many reafons, which delicacy for- 
bids me to mention, why it would be highly 
beneficial to the phy fical: and moral condition 
_ of females, to wear fome kind of drawers, at 
_leaft after acertain age. This additional piece 
of drefs would effectually prevent feveral in- 
_conveniencies to which women are fubje@.— 
There are other circumftances attending their 
“ufual drefs, which contribute ‘to ‘bring’ on a 
premature fexual impulfe, and are apt to in- 
duce them to habits equally irreeular and in-. 
-jurious to. health.» This hint) cannot be mif. 
underitood by judicious mothers, and, it is 
humbly prefumed, will not be totally difre- 
garded ;—efpecially as young females but too: 
readily accuftom themfelves to fit in an imé: 
_ proper pofture. — Guta? ai | 
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Concer ning the clothing of the legs, I mutt 
in the. firft place: cenfure the ufe of tight: 
garters, particularly in men, to: whom they ~ 
are altogether unneceflary. Whether females. 
can do without them, is fcarcely fair to quef- — 
tion: but if any fabfitute or. contrivance can: 
be adopted in their place, it will amply com. 
penfate any little trouble. or inconvenience z: 
the ftockings-can eafily be tied to fome tape: 
faftened to the wailtband. This apparently” 
trifling improvement: is of greater moment, _ 
than many are inclined to imagine ; for 
garters are undoubtedly. the caufe.of much: | 
mifchief, whether tied: below or above the — 
knee. The part to. which-they are applied, © 
- acquires an:unnatural hardnefs ; they difpofe 
the thighs and legs to dropfy, induce greats 
fatigue in walking, and are very probably the: 
caufe, that certain perfons fo frequently ftum-- | 
ble, fall, and diflocate or break the: kknee-pan.. 1 
The great difference in walking; with and ! 
without garters, I have myfelf. fuificiently CK 
perienced. Many: years.ago, when in com-- — 
pliance. with early. habits and. prejudices, Iwas. ‘ 
accuftomed.to the ufe of. garters, I-could not i 
walk. or ride half a:dozen» miles: without fas. _ 
tigue ;, which inconvenience I found immedis- : 
ately remedied, on abandoning: thofe 1 eas saies f | 
er ligaments.. iy 
The advantages of woollen /ockings have: 

been already pointed out. Upper Coelegiall Ht 
of filk, cotton or linen, will be no impediment ;; we i 
and they may: be chofen of thicker or thinner: _ 
quality, according to the weather and feafon.. " 
But the beft ftockings: may. become. — ate f 
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too fhort in the feet, and may bring on a 
{pafmodic rigidity, and diftortion of the toes. 
_If,on the other hand, the feet of the ftockings 
are too wide, fo that they make folds in the 
thoes, they will injure the fkin by their fric- 
oni and’ be attended with painful confequen- 
Vhe ftockings of children ought neither - 
| aor set ee the knees, nor be tied in: any other 
manner, than by faftening them with ftrings 
to the waiftband ; otherwife they will increafe 
the fiaze of the knees, render them preternat- 
urally thick, and may produce white fwell- 
‘ings, and other dangerous. maladies. 
‘Boots, if too tight, and made of thick 
feather, are fo injurious to health, and: fo. 
_troublefome in walking, that no reafonable 
being will be inclined to force his. feet and 
legsimto them. The ‘confequences of a prac- 
tice, as hurtful as it is injudicious, are obvi- 
»ous'from the preceding obfervations. — 

- The conftant ufe of boots contracts the fize 
or the legs, particularly the calves, as may be 
_ daily obfervedin military men, and the fath- 

| “anesaea loungers of Bond-ftreet ‘and Pall-Mall. 
| new proceed to the laft, but not the’ leaft 
| heinigareaht part of ‘our drefs, namely, Shoes. 
~ The celebrated Dutch anatomift, Camper, 
did not confider this fubje&t unworthy of his 
attention, as he publifhed a particular work, 
“* On the proper Form and Size of Shoes,” as late 
-vas the year 1781. ‘The thoes. ought to be of 
_ the fize of the foot; they fhould be alfo ac- 
commodated to the dearee of motion or exer- 
_ cile, and to the nature of the foil and place, 
-in which we wear them ; circumfances that 
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are at prefent too little attended to: <A fhoe” 


that is bigger than the foot, prevents a firm 
ftep ; while one which is: too narrow occa» - 
fions pain and troublefome corns: Many — 
volumes. have been written on the Art of — 
Shoeing that noble and ufeful animal, the 
Horfe :—it is confidered as a fundamental 

rule in Farriery, that the fhoe muft be nei 
ther fmaller nor larger than the hoof; and — 
yet mankind can fubmit to ferew their feet 
into.a narrower compafs.than is intended by’ 


_ Nature. How frequently do. we fmile at the 


Chinefe, who, from a tyrannical cuftom, 
{queeze and comprefs their feet, that they 
may remain {mall and crippled. » Yet thefe 
feeble Orientals proceed more rationally in. 
this. practice, than their European. rivals. 
They begin with it gradually, and from the 
earlieft infancy.. We do not think of con-_ 
tracting the feet of our children, till they have 


almoft attained the natural fize, and thus en= 


deavour to counteract the progrefs of Nature, 
when it is too late to do it with impunity: 


Who then are the greater flaves:of fafhion, 


the Chinefe, or their enlightened antipodes >—- 
It is pitiable to fee the young and old, of both . 
fexes, advancing into an afiembly or ball-room,. 
with the moft painful fenfations. Without 
confulting Lavater’s Phyfiognomy, it is eaty 


to difcover, by their diftorted features and’ 


comprefled lips, what many whimfical perfons. 
fuffer fyom too. tight, or,. what is {till worfe,, 
from fhort fhoes.. .Our knees would be more 
flexible, and our toes more pliable, more ufe-- 
ful, and better adapted to perform the various: 


° 
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motions of the feet, if they were not contin. 
anally prefied and palfied by this improper cafe. | 
work. Nature has defigned the toes to be as 
moveable as the fingers. Thofe unfortunate - 
beings, who are born without hands, learn to - 
perform with the toes the moft aftonifhing 
tafks, to write and cut pens, to few, to draw 3 
in fhort, to fupply almoft completely the want 
of their -hands. ite F 

Our feet, no doubt, would be more com- 
fortable, eafy, and ufeful, if we were not- at 
the greateft pains to deprive them of their 
elaiticity and vigour. The numerous nerves, 
crofiing the feet in every direction, plainly 
evince that Nature has endowed them with 
peculiar powers, of which we can {carcely 
form an adequate conception. ‘The untutor- 
ed Indian, or the wild African, excels not only 
the enlightened European, but likewife the 
lower animals; in running, leaping, and, in 
fhort, in {wiftnefs and agility of every kind, 
where muicular motion is required. Either 
of them would heartily laugh at us, when we 
are obliged to employ profeffional operators 
for extracting corns, and to contrive oint- 
ments and:plafters for the cure of thofe evils, 
which we have wantonly brought on our- 
felves. : Sia saad 

The judicious Bucuan fays:  Almoft 
‘mine tenths of mankind are troubled with 
corns ; a difeafe that is feldom or never occa- 
fioned but by itrait fhoes ;”” and I prefume to 
add, that the remaining tenth part do not 
envy their fellow-creatures for this modern 
improvement. Our anceftors, even within 
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my memory, wort their fhoes with broad | 
toes, which fhowed at once their good fenfe, 7 
and due attention to health.and comfort. He | 
who is regardlefs of the pain and trouble oc- 7 
cafioned by. warts, excrefcences, and callofities © 
of various forms ; 3 he who wifhes to convert 7 
his feet and toes into fo many barometers, to: 7 
indicate the prefent ftate, and to foretel the fu- — 
ture changes of the weather, will ever agree 7 
with his fhoemaker, to fave as much leather 7 
as poflible; and he is fcarcely to be pitied for | 
his imprudence. Such a perfon will not un-! § 
frequently be difappointed | in his excurfions, ” 
when his crippled feet require temporary reft. 
Iam further perfuaded, that fuch ceflations 7 
of exercife are extremely detrimental to health © 
in general, and that they may be regiftered 7 
among the predifpofing caufes of the gout, © 
- rheumatifm, and dropfy. Many people are | 
thus almoft deprived of the ufe of their legs ; — 
and the pain of the more virulent fpecies of | 
‘corns, as well.as of the nails, when grown in- © 
sto, the flefh, is excruciating, q 
For thefe obvious reafons, the foles of the % 
thoes ought to be fufliciently broad, efpecially 
under the toes, where we are nottkeenied to 4 
fee them fo pointed, that they appear to be 7 
intended for weapons of attack or defence. | 
If, for infance, the ereateft breadth of the — 
foot be four inches, the fhoe fhould not be 
three and a half, but rather four and a half ; 
inches broad, knee the bulk of the foot, and 
the feam of the leather, require an allowance - 
of half an inch. The foles. alfo ought not to 
be bent hollow, as 1s frequently soni in ses. 







men’s fhoes; for fince the foot is not fo con- 
ftrudted as to prefent a fpherical furface, it is 
improper to deprive it of that firm hold, 
which Nature has given it by a nearly flat 
form. ‘The foot muft neceflarily fuffer from > 
this ill-contrived fhape, which deprives it of 
its flexion, occafions difficulty in walking, and 
renders every ftep unpleafant and unfafe. 
_ In the fame manner as fome perfons ftrange- © 
ty endeavour to diminifh the breadth of the 
foot, others are equally diffatisfied with its — 
length. Hence we fee them make ufe of an 
inftrument, to force their feet into fhoes per- 
‘haps an inch fhorter than is requifite for an | 
eafy motion. This cuftom is the moft de- 
firudiive of any, and, though not much prac- 
tifed at prefent, fince a long and narrow 
pointed fhoe is the moft fafhionable, yet the 
inconvenience and danger is not thereby re- 
moved. Inftead of bending the toes with 
_ their nails inwards, as was formerly the cafe 
with fhort fhoes, we now f{queeze them to- 
gether, and often lay them crofsways over 
one another, fo as to carry them about with- 
out motion, like a mere infenfible mafs of 
matter. Upon ftriking the foot againft a 
ftone, we feel the punifhment due to fuch 
outrage. Shoes of this kind may be aptly 
compared to the wooden boxes worn by the 
Dutch and French peafants, from neceflity, 
in wet feafons, and which admit of quitejas 
_ much motion as the long and fharp pointed 
machines, in which our beaux and _ belles 
cramp their feet from choice. 
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A convenient fhoe, ther efore, ene to be 
fomewhat round at the toes, fufficiently long, 
with thick foles, and the upper leather foft - 
and pliable. If it be deficient in any of thefe 
requifites, the fkin will be rendered callous ; 
the perfpiration indifpenfable to thefe parts 

will be ftopped; warts and corns will appear 
in numbers 3 the nails will grow into the 
flefh, and various complicated maladies be 
produced, which not only affect the feet, but 
the whole body. Befide thefe more ferious ° 
confequences, a perfon walking with narrow 
fhoes will be much fooner and more fenfibly 
fatigued, than he whofe fhoes are fufliciently 

wide aYcealye fet 

The poor, as well as country nedples whe 
‘wear fives fufliciently large, have not only a 
much fafer ftep, but their feet are lefs fubject 
to the multiplicity of complaints, with which 
ours are annoyed. ‘Thofe who, either from 
inclination or frugality, go barefooted in 
fummer, have not even to plead the reafon of 
the macienty, who confidered it as a mark of 
chaftity ; and I cannot help remarking, that 
it is both indecorous and unwholefome, as 
well as an injudicious {pecies of economy. ‘The 
fhoe, in our climate and mode of life, 1s a 
neceflary defence againft many accidental in- 
juries, to which the foot is liable ; and it is 
_likewife a crime againft decency, to expofe 

any part of the human body to du and 
mire. 

With refped to the /ubfance of which fhoes 
fhould be made, no other general rule can be 


given, than that it ought to be fufliciently com- 
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pack, to prevent the water from penetrating it ; 
fo elaftic and foft, as to admit an eafy motion — 
of the whole foot ; and accommodated to the 
_ -weather, exercife, and foil in which it is ufed. 
To thofe who have not the means or opportu- 
nity of procuring the patent water-proof leath- 
er, I fhall fuggeft a method of preparing this 
fpecies of leather, at a very {mall expenfe. — 
One pint of drying cil, two oun e2s of yellow wax, 
two ounces of /pirit of turpentine, and one 
ounce of Burgundy-pitch, are to be carefully 
melted together, over a flow fire. Thofe to 
whom the fimell of pitch and turpentine is un- 
pleafant, may add a few drachms of fome 
cheap effential oil, as of Javender, thyme, and 
the like. With this compofition negy fhoes 
_or boots are rubbed, either in the fun, or at 
fome diftance from a fire, with a fponge or 
foft brufh : this operation is to be repeated 
as often as they become dry again, until they. 
be fully faturated. In this manner, the leather 
at length becomes impervious to wet; the 
. thoes or boots made of it laft much longer 
_ than thofe made of common leather, acquire 
fuch foftnefs and pliability, that they never 
‘fhrivel nor grow hard and inflexible, and, thus 
prepared, are the moft effeCtual prefervatives 
againit cold and chilblains, . 

To conclude, I fhall only remark, that it is 
. hot advifable to change the fhoes from one 
foot to the other. Let us rather tread one 
of the fhoes fomewhat crooked, than injure 
our feet and health, by an adherence to a cuf- 
_tom, which has nothing but.cuftom to recom- 
mend it. If it be our ferious with to avoid 


i 
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corns and other painful accidents, to which — 


the rage of fafhion fubjects the feet of its vo- 


taries, we fhould perfuade the fhoe-makers to. 


provide us with a particular fhoe for each foot;, 
and this can be done only by keeping /eparate 
double lafts, for every wearer. Is it not in- 
judicious and abfurd, to have both fhoes made: 
of the fame fize and form, when Nature has. 
not formed both feet alike, or at leaft not in 
the fame direction ? : | 

Tt gives me great fatisfaction to add, that 
fince the firft edition of thefe Leétures was. 
publifhed, the rational practice of having fep- 
arate fhoes purpofely made for each foot, has. 
already been adopted among the more en- 
lightened clafles of fociety. From a full con- 


viction of its great utility, I fincerely with 


that it may foon become univerfal ! 


ew. &. See 
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GE APae 
Of Exercise and Rest ; their occafional advan. 
tages and difadvatages explained ; their manner 


and limits afcertained ; together with directions 
for regulating bath. 


OTION, or bodily exercife, is neceflary 
to the prefervation of health, which is 
thereby promoted, while the bounds of mod- 
eration are not exceeded. ‘Too violent exer- 
cife, and a total want of it, are attended with 
equal difadvantages. Much alfo depends on 
the kind of motion, and the various: poftures 
of the body. . 
The effential advantages of exercife are the 
- following : bodily ftrength is increafed ; the 
circulation of the blood and all other fluids 
promoted; the necefiary fecretions and ex- 
cretions are duly performed ; the whole mafs 
of the blood is cleared and refined, fo that it 
cannot fagnate in the minuteft capillary vef- 
fels ; and if any obftruction fhould begin to 
take place, it will be effectually relieved. 
That exercife is enjoined by nature, we 
may learn from the whole firucture of the 
human body, from the number of mutcles 
formed for motion, and from the mechanifm 
in the circulation of the blood itfelf. There 
are, indeed, no healthier people than thofe 
who have continual ftrong exercife. Man in 
a ftate of health is inflinftively induced to 
mufcular exertion ; and children that are per- . 
| | A 2 
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fectly healthy are conftantly running about, 
and in almoit uninterrupted motion. 

But if exercife, either by its violence, or too. 

long duration, exceed the proper limits, it nat. 
urally quickens both refpiration and the circu- 
lation of the blood, which may occafion the 
burfting of fmAll blood-veffels, mifcarriages, in- 
flammations, and collections of blood towards 
certain parts ef the body, fuch as the heart. 
‘and the brain. The faline acrimony of the 
fluids is thus more difengaged; the fat is dif- 
~ folved; and inflammatory fevers, hemorrha- 
ges, and palfies, may be the confequences. 

Violent exercife is particularly hurtful to . 
thofe who are unaccuftomed to it, or who . 
have committed excefles in drinking, and, 
what is {till worfe, in eating more than is nec- 
effary : and thofe whofe bodies have not been 
fufficiently nourifhed by food and drink, may 
alfo be injured by too much exercife. ~! 

The fudden tranfition from a ftate of reft, 
to violent action, is likewife hurtful, and ftill 
more fo in hot than in cold weather. After 
ftrong emotions of the mind, every fpecies _ 
of bodily exercife ought to be avoided, till . © 
the tranquillity of mind return with the ref 
of the body ; yet we ought to guard againft 
the effects of cold, as it may prove extremely 
prejudicial in fuch a ftate. 
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Wits refpect to the manner of taking ex- 
ercife, three principal points are to be attend- 
ed to: | 

1. Astothe ind of exercife,—the various 
fpecies of which may be aptly divided into 
active and pajffive. - The active are of a very 
diverfified nature ; walking; running, leapinz, 
fwimming, riding, fencing, the military exercife, 
different forts of athletic games, as well as every 
other kind that requires mufcular exertion.— 
Paffive exercife comprifes riding in a carriage, 

failing, friction, fwinging, &c. | 

The more active {pecies of exercife are ben- 

-eficial to youth, to thofe of a middle age, to 

the robuft in general, and particularly to the _ 
-corpulent, the plethoric, and thofe whofe 
evacuations are not in due proportion to their 
fupplies. The paflive kinds of exercife, on 
the contrary, are better fuited to infants, to 
old, dry, and emaciated perfons, to the deli- 
cate and debilitated, and particularly to the 
aithmatic and confumptive. 

2. Asto the time in which exercife is mo& 
proper to be taken—this depends on fo great 
a variety of concurrent circumftances, that 
the rules by which it may be regulated, can- 
not be univerfal, and muft therefore be col- 
lected from the preceding obfervations on 
the properties and effects of Air, Food, Drink, 
and fo forth. Other particulars, fuch as re- 

Tate to greater or lefs degrees of fatigue attend- 
ing the different fpecies of exercile, and the 
‘utility of it, in certain ftates of the mind and 

alec? muft determine this, as well as 
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2. The duration of it ;—for it is almoft. 
impoflible to lay down pofitive rules, how 
long every individual, in every particular fit. 
uation, May continue a certain {pecies of ex. 
ercife, fo as to. derive advantage. ‘Thefe rules, 
as far as they can be eftablifhed, may be col- 
le&ted from the fubfequent remarks, and then 
applied to the particular kinds of exercife, by | 
which we may be benefited in different cafes 
and fituations. : . 
It is neceflary firft to obferve, that any kind 
of exercife which we are accuftomed to take, 
with a view to brace the body, is far prefera- 
ble to an unufual one, which may be attended 
with a contrary effect. We ought always to 
begin gently, and to finifh gradually, never 
abruptly. Exercife in the open air has great 
advantages over that in houfes and clofe apart- 
ments. Befides, ftrong bodily exertions, fich 
as dancing, fencing, turning, and the like, if 
practifed in fmall and confined places, on ac- 
count of the increafed perfpiration, foon vi- 
tiate the air, and render it unfit for breathing, — 
If we take exercife for the fake of health, — 
we ought to employ ourfelves during that — 
time with fome agreeable object, and not per- 
form any labour nor ferioufly occupy the mind, — 
Hence certain kinds: of exercife cannot be un- ~ 
conditionally recommended to every individ. ~ 
ual, as means conducive to health ; though - 
they fhould of themfelves be proper, and 
in other refpects agree with the conftitue — 
tion. He who forces himfelf to any exercife, — 
or performs it with reluctance, will thence de- — 
rive more injury than benefit : motions OF 
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tafks, therefore, which we impoie ‘upon our- 


felves, as recreations after work, or after fit-"4 > 


ting and long thinking, ought to be itritly 
relaxations, not toilfome exertions. 
Perfons of an active mind find a fpecies of 
_ relaxation, and even fatisfaction, in a change 
of their purfuits, and particularly in the tran- 
fition from hard and difficult, to more pleaf-, 
ant and eafy avocations. To fuch individu- 
als any exercife is frequently of great advan- 
tage, efpecially if it anfwer, or appear to them. 
to be conducive to any ufeful purpofe. To 
one who has habituated himfelf to grave and 
ferious purfuits, it fhould not be recommend- 
ed to join in amufements requiring bodily ex- 
‘ertion, and attended with diflatistation and 
irkfomenefs ; for his health will not be im- 
proved by exercife, at once unuiual and un-. 
pleafant. | 
To continue exercife until a profufe perfpi- 
ration, or a great laffitude, take place, cannot 
be wholefome. In the forenoon, when the 
ftomach is empty, or at leaft, not too much 
- diftended, mufcular motion is both moft agree- 
able and healthful; it ftregthens digeftion, , 
and heats the body lefs than with a full ftom- 
ach. A good appetite after it, is a proof that 
it has not been carried to excefs. But it is 
‘pot advifable to take violent exercile imme- 
diately before a meal; as this might occa- 
fion a deficiency of thofe humours, which are 
neceflary to promote digeftion. If we fit 
down to a fubftantial dinner or fupper, imme- 
_ diately after a fatiguing walk, when the blood 
' “is heated, and the body is in a ftate of perfpi- 
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ration, the worft confequences may enfue, ef 
pecially if we begin with the moft. cooling 
difhes, or with falad, or a glafs of cold drink. 
Exercife is likewife hurtful directly after 
meals ; fince it obftru@s. di geftion, and pro- 
pels thofe fluids too. much to the furface of 
the body, which are defigned for the ftom- 
ach, to promote the folution of food, and 
3 tekst which many crude and undigefted 
particles are forced to enter, and to mix with 
the blood. The old rule of the Salernitan 
School, ** Poft ceanam ftabis, feu paffus mille mea- 
bis,” G. e. after fupper ftand, or walk a mile) 
is as frivolous as it is abfurd 3 for experience 
fufliciently informs us, that moft perfons, pare 
ticularly the nervous and irritable, are liable 
to the heartburn, eructations, aud even vom- 
iting, when they are obliged to move. about 
or to take any exercife. immediately after 
meals. The inftinét of the lower animals al- 
fo contradicts this rule ; becaufe the wildeft 
creatures are inclined to reft after food. 
Perfons who are under the neceflity of mov. 
ing immediately after their meals, or who. 
have no other {pare time for walling, muit — 
endeavour to overcome thefe inconveniencies 
by cuftom, and a more rigid temperance : 
they fhould firft take the moit gentle kind of - 
exercile, and gradually increafe it ; and, as 
the late hours of dining, now fo cenerally in 
fafhion; have in a manner abolifhed heavy 
fuppers, a moderate walk after a flight even-— 
ing’s repaft cannot be injurious. But at all 
events, fatiguing exercife, after a full meal 
should be delayed till the ftomach has cs digel) 
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: ed and aflimiiated the food, which generally 


takes place in the third or fourth hour after 


eating. ‘The moft proper occupations after 


dinner, are fuch as can be performed without 
trouble, or great efforts of refieGtion and bod- 
ily exertion, and fuch as afford’a kind of 
amufement. — , | 
Walking, the moft falutary and natural ex- 
ercife, is in the power of every body ; and 
we can adapt its degree and_duration to the 
various circumftances of health. By this ex- 
ercife, the appetite and perfpiration are pro- 
moted ; the body is kept in a proper temper- 


ament; the mind is enlivened ; the motion 


of the lungs is facilitated ; and the rigidity 
and contraction of the legs, arifing from too 
much fitting, is relieved. The moft obftinate 
difeafes, and the moft troublefome hyfteric 
and hypochondriacal complaints, have been 
frequently cured by perteverance in walking. 

Lhe moft proper walk for health, is in an 
agreeable country, in a healthy, pure, dry air, 
amdit focial and cheerful converfations, in a 


mild funfhiny day, whether in fpring, autumn 
‘or winter ; in the fummer mornings and af- 
ternoons, but by no means in the oppreflive 


heat of thefun. ‘To walk in towns, although 
it gives exercife, is lefs conducive to health ; 
becaute the atmofphere is generally filled with 


‘vapours arifing from impure exhalations. 


Thofe who are not hardened againft thé vi- 
ciffitudes of the weather, muft avoid not on- 


dy hail and rain, but alfo the cold mornings 


and evenings, and ought, therefore, in rough. 
and moiit cold weather, rather to take exercife 


— 
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within the houfe, but without preventing the 


-accefs of air. Violent wind fhould alfo be 


avoided ; and if we are cbliged to face it, we 
ought not to walk too fait, particularly in 
winter, when the {mall pores of the fkin are 
comprefied by the air. | 

In walking, the proper choice of places is a 
matter of much importance. Marthy and 
damp fields fhould be avoided ; and in au- 
tumn, when the foliage is decaying, it is not 
advifable to choofe woods, groves, and damp 
meadows, for our pleafure-walks. lL. fume 
mer, on the contrary, a walkin the foretts 


or meadows is both agreeable and healt. ful. 


Hills and elevated fituations deferve particu. 
larly to be vifited, not only on account of the 


"purer air we breathe, but alfo of the body en> 


Joying a variety of exercife, in afcending and 
defcending. 

The inhabitants of towns require longer 
walks for the prefervation of their health ts | 
country people. ‘The latter, even with lef: 
exercife, derive vigour of body and fcvaeiae 


‘of mind, from a purer air, and more fimple 


ys 


manners. Regular and daily walking, there- 
fore, cannot be too much recommended to 


the citizen, who in the prefent age is fo much 


harafled with nervous and hypochondriacal 
complaints ; but, though this be an -ufeful 
and excellent fpecies of exercife, yet fome | 
rules ought to be obferved, if we expect to 
derive from it the withed-for advantages. 

1. We fhould contrive to procure as much | 
pleafure and recreation after ferious occupas 
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tions, as.is poflible and confiftent with our fit- 
uation in life. 

2. To read during a walk, whether the 
fubject be of a grave or amuling nature, is a 
cuftom improper in itfelf, and detrimental to_ 
the eyes, befides the danger it occafions of 
falling : this praGice not only deprives a per- 
fon of the principal advantages of a walk, but 
péople eafily accuftom themielves to an unfafe 
and ungraceful manner of carrying the body. 
It is attended with the worft confequences to 
the eyes, becaufe the focus is continually fhift- 
ed, and the retina is thus exceflively fatioueds. 

3. We fhould not frequent the fame, per- 
haps often @ dull and unvaried walk, though 
moft convenient. It is better to change the 
walk occafionally, and gradually to extend the. 
diftance.. The moft:agreeable profpects fhould 
be chofen for variety ; otherwife the perpet- 
ually uniform walk will excite melancholy and: 
unpleafant fenfations, as much as the cloiet or 
the ftudy, | | % 
4, We ought to accuftom ourfelves to a. 
-fteady.and regular, but not a quick pace. | 
5. An agreeable companion, contributes. 

much to ferenity of mind : but let us rather 
go alone, than in. dull or frivolous compa-. 
ny, if we at all poffefS the art of profiting by 
folitude. | a 

6 Inthe-.choice of our companions, we 
fhould attend not only to congeniality of; 
~ ‘charaéter and tafte, but fhould alfo, in. this 
exercife, aflociate with thofe whofe pace ac- 
cords with ours; for if the heavy and corpu- 
lent mah make a lean and light-footed perfon 
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the companion of his walks, he will remain 
behind, or be overheated and fatigued, if he 
endeavour to keep pace with his partner, who 
muft likewife fuffer from the conftraint of 
flower motion. 

7. Some people cannot fpeak or converfe 
in walking, without frequent ftops, and thus: 
make little progrefs. From this fingularity, 
they are generally much fatigued at their re- 
turn, without having reaped any benefit fren) 
their exercife. 

Running, not only fhakes the body with 
greater violence than walking, but it heats 
the head and face, and too much quickens the 
circulation of the fluids. Soon after a meal, 
it prevents digeftion, mixes the pure fluids 
with the 1 impure, and obtiructs the fecretion 
of humours. If long continued, it is hurtful 
to every one, particularly to thofe unaccuf- © 
tomed to it, to the plethoric,.to thofe fubject 
to hemorrhages, gravelly complaints, and fre- 
quent nervous head-ach, and to fedentary per- 
fons employed in mental labour. To run up 
a hill, too much fatigues and ftrains the muf- 
cles ; and to run againft the wind, produces 
giddinefs in the moft robuft, and makes them 
liable to various accidents, ‘that may be at- 
tended with danger. : 

Dancing, confidered in itfelf, and hie 
proper limitations, is an admirable exercife, 
efpecially in winter, when the heavy atmof- 
phere, much reft, and fitting, render the blood 
thick, and difpofe perfons to hypochondriafis. 
Moderate dances have every advantage of a 
gentle’ exercife, eee the beneficial wets 
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_ produced on the mind by cheerful company 
and mufic. On the other hand, the more vi- 
olent dances may be, and frequently are, at- 
tended with the moft pernicious effects. The 
exertion of fo many mutcles, the quick, in- 
fpiration of a warm atmofphere in a crowded 
aflembly, impel the blood to circulate with a 
rapidity equal to that in the hot ftage of a fe- 
ver, and propel it to the head and breaft, fo 
that the veffels feldom poffefs a fuflicient pow- 
er of refiftance. If we add to this, the effect 
of heating liquors, of too fudden an accels of 

- the cold air, fo eagerly_courted, of expofing 
the face, head and breaft, fuddenly to its in- 

_ fluence, together with the imprudent ufe of 
cooling drink, and ice itfelf, we can no longer 
be furprifed, that {pitting of blood, confump- 

tion of the lungs, and inflammatory, difor- 
ders, are the frequent confequences of fuch 

_ This violent fpecies of exercife is particu- 
darly dangerous to females ; and the ufe of 

| fans, in order to cool themfelves, and thus 
check perfpiration, (which 1s wifely defigned 
by nature to produce the fame effect, in a 

' more falutary degree, if not wantonly repel- 
led) is extremely imprudent. Delicate. per- 

fons ought, for their own fakes, to join in 
no others but the fhorter and lefs fatiguing 
dances, efpecially in fummer. | 
_ A dancing-room ought to be cool, but 
without admitting currents of air, and with- 
out too much finoke from candles. It would 

~ be advifable for the whole company, after 
dancing is over, and before they venture into. - 
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the open air, to change their linen, and after 
wards to wait a°quarter of half an hour be- 
fore they return home. During that time, 
they may be refrefhed by tea, and thus en- 
counter the open air without danger. Every 
dancing aflembly ought to conclude with min- 
uets. “Perfons of an indifpofed and debili- 
tated body, fuch as the confumptive, thofe- 
“troubled with ruptures, gravelly and fimilar 
complaints, fhould ‘not attempt to dance. 
Lattly, this exercife is hurtful to every perfon 
in the hot and fultry days of fummer, when 
‘mature renders cooling drink indifpenfable, 
and when we are much inclined to perfpire, 
_ without any additional inducement. 
Riding in carriages is an exercife the mote 
conducive to health, that the: gentle jolts tend 
to refolve ftagnations inthe inteftines of hy- 
pochondriacs, corpulent people, convalefcents, 
and the confumptive. But, if the motion of 
‘the carriage be ‘too rapid, it is hurtful, as it 
not only accelerates perfpiration before the 
‘matter of itis properly prepared, but alfo in- 
jures the folid parts, efpecially the kidneys, 
“generates congeftions of the blood towards the 
head, and confequently head-ach, giddinefs, 
vomiting, and obftrudtions. If, however? we 
wiih to derive all the good effets. from riding 
in a carriage, the body of it ought *not to be 
too nicely {ufpended i in ftraps and fprings, nor 
fhould the motion be too flow. One of the 
windows, at leaft, ought’to be kept open, that 
the perfpiration and breath of feveral perfons, 
inclofed in fo narrow a place, may not toe 
much vitiate the air. 
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The infirm, who cannot enjoy the free air 
in bad weather, fhould take .exercife upon 
rocking horfes, or fimilar contrivances, in halls 
and f{pacious apartments, while the upper part 
of the windows is kept open,, guarding, how- 
ever, again{t a current of air. Laftly, the fu- 
rious driving in open. carriages, in fultry 
weather, may. be indeed. pleafant,.on account . 
of the agreeable current of air ; but it may 
alfo become dangerous to perfons fubject to. 
violent perf{piration.. | 

Leaping, fencing, the fafhionable military ex-- 
ercife, and maneuvring with borfes, are violent 
kinds: of exercife, which cannot bé recom- 
mended to. thofe who: are not in a. perfect _ 
ftate of health, or to: the corpulent and ple- 
thoric, whofe blood-veflels may be fo over- 
firained as to burft, by motions which require 
the mufcular exertion of the whole body.. 

To thofe who are otherwife healthy, but 
cannot afford to- take fufficient exercife, either 
by their particular fituation in life, or from 
want of time, I would. recommend a new fpe- 
cies, which, in its falutary effects on the whole: 
body, is equal if not fuperior to any other. It 
fimply confilts in. moving the whole body,.in 
the middle of a room, (and, if convenient, 
with open windows) and let the operator,. 
while he inclines forward upon his toes, raife 
his arms,.and drop them with. the alternate 
motion backward on. his-heelss Thus the 
whole mufcular fyftem. will be duly exercifed, 
without confining the motion. to one partic- 
ular part. This is even preferable to the 
dumb-bells, which, like every other {pecies of 
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partial exercife, if perfevered in, are fo far ob- 

-jectionable, as they require the uncommon 
exertion of certain mufcles, while the due and 
uniform circulation of the blood'to thofe parts 
‘is difturbed, to the detriment of others which 
Warévat. "refs, 

To perfons who are deprived of the ain of 
their limbs, and are weak-and delicate, the 
“motion of a fedan chair is of great benefit, if 
it be continued for a fufficient time ; for’ it 
difpofes the body to a free perfpiration. ‘Of 
the fame nature is the failing in barges or 
boats, either on lakes or rivers. 

A much more active kind of bodily mo- 
tion is produced by fhort voyages at fea. 
~ Thofe who are unaccuftomed to it, generally 
experience giddinefs of the head, naufea, and 
/ Vomiting : hence it is beneficial to an impure 
fiomach. To confumptive patients it fre- 
quently is the laft refource ; but it is wrong 
to delay it, till all other remedies have failed. 
For it is not in the laft ftage of confumption, 
when the lungs are already ulcerated, or when © 
an abfcefs has already burft in the thorax, and 
the ichorous matter has been communicated 
to the blood, that we can expect any benefit 
from voyages. The changes of fcene and 
climate, indeed, powerfully co-operate in ef- 
fecting changes in the human fyftem; but,if — 
the difeafe has preyed too much on the vitals 
of a patient, or if he is fpitting blood, the 
motion of the veffel mui neceffarily prove 
injurious. On the other hand, the debilitat- 
ed, the nervous, and particularly the hypo- 
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‘chondriac, cannot refort toa better remedy 
- than a fhort. voyage. | 
Riding on horjeback is, ina certain refpect,, 
anexcellent medical remedy, by which all the 
mufcles, from the'toes to the head; are in re- 
ciprocal motion, and which manifetts its prin- 
‘cipal effefis'on the intettines of the abdomen.: 
Jt clears the inteftinal canal, promotes the 
evacuation of crude fubftances, ftrengthens: - 
the ftomach and bowels, improves digeftion, 
prevents or refolves incipient obftructions, 
and facilitates the perfpiration of the whole 
pody. To the hypochondriac it ig an inefti- 
-mable remedy ; but, if the obftruétions fhould. 
be too far advanced, riding ought either not 
to besattempted at all, or practifed in as flow 
‘a pace as the horfe can walk. In fhort, it is 
to be undertaken with the fame precaution as 
failing, in thofe ftages of confumption which. 
-admit of thefe remedies. ve 
Farther, riding is not advifable in cafes of 
hemorrhoids, ruptures, and oravel. ‘The fee- 
ble and relaxed ought to begin with a gentle 
pace, and to increafe it gradually ; for a mod- 
erate trot is’the proper medicinal mode of 
riding : and, if they expect to derive real ad- 
vantage from riding on horfeback, they mult 
neither trot too faft, nor make ufe of a heavy 
' and jolting horfe. Such patients as are unac- 
cuftomed to this exercife, particularly hypo- 
chondriacs, generally ride with great timidity. 
Their lives are, as it were, in continual. dan- 
ger; by the awkward pofture of their bodies 
on horfeback, they are frequently hurt in 
parts acceflible to injuries; ftitches in the 
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fide, congeftions of blood in the head, and’ vi-- 
olent perf{piration, counterbalance every ad- 
. vantage received from their excurfions.. To: 
moft of thefe patients, if they ean afford  it,. 
the riding-fchool cannot fail to. be extremely 
_ ufeful ; for the regular manner of training: 

. the apes there, their uniform and fteady 
motion, the attention paid.to the proper pof- 
ture of the rider, by keeping his breaft and’ 
abdomen erect, and the legs properly extend-: 
ed; all are circumftances. ver “y fa A to: 
the patient and convalefcent.. But, even here, 
it is the moderate kind of exercife only, that 
promifes real benefit in a. medicinal fenfe ;— os 
continued furious driving and hard. trotting 
are always extremely dangerous... 

For. fimilar reafons, riding on. horfeback, ass 
well as in carriages, immediately after. a. meal,. 
is fill more dangerous than walking, The 
moft proper time for riding is the morning, 
when the ftomach is-empty. It fhould, how-- 
ever, not be long continued.; one hour, i ih: 
general, is quite fuflicient ;.and in this refpe@,, 
riding is preferable to- any other exercife, as? 
it can be practifed by perfons, whofe. bufinets: 
does not permit them to devote much.of. their. 
time to that purpofe.. 

Swimming is. likewife an ufeful exercife,. 
which at the fame time has the additional ade 
vantage of a cold bath.. The motions and: 
mufcular exertions, which it requires, increafe 
its utility : fome rules and precautions, hows 
ever, muft be attended to. They haye béen: 
ftated at conliderable length in Cuap. HL. 
** On the ue of Baths,’ L thall, therefore,, 
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‘at prefent only remark, that we fhould not 
‘enter with the feet, but with the head, into 
acold bath ; that the body fhould be neither 
- t00 warm nor too cold.in applying this bath ;. 
and that we fhould not choofe dangerous riv- 
‘ers, or ponds, nor enter the water before the 
rays of the fun have in fome degree warmed. 
it, and rendered it more temperate. ‘The fen- 
fation produced by cold water is indeed lefs: 
‘to be apprehended; than. the confequences. 
arifing from imprudently plunging into it, 
when the body is either too much cooled or 
heated. : 
Playing at'Hand-ball, Cricket, and the like, 
‘have a more powerful effect on the muicles. 
than the abdomen ;. and are therefore, in one 
 yefpe, unavailing to fedentary people, and 
‘on the other hand unneceffarily fatiguing. 
-Carouffels, or riding on machines in a circle, 
_ are movements which require too much mut- 
cular exertion of the debilitated, whofe 
ftreneth admits only of a moderate exercile.. 
 Thefe, as well as /winging machines, and the 
“lately contrived /winging cars, moving on a 
‘wheel with perpendicular pivots, are the leatt 
‘proper for thofe who are inclined to giddi- 
nefs, and nervous fymptoms in general, on 
‘account of the fear, and fometimes the dan- 
gerous accidents attending them. But, at the 
fame ‘time, both fpecies. of exercife are €x- 
tremely favourable in fuch ftates of health, 
‘as require an uniform and gentle motion of 
the whole body, in the pure and open air,. 
particularly in the high fwinging cars, which: 
are well calculated for that purpofe. 
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Speaking is one of the moft healthful and 
neceflary~ fpecies of exercife; and, without 
any ludicrous idea, I may aflert, ‘that this 
practice is particularly falutary to the female 
fex, who are more confined at home than 
men. Here, however, as in other cafes, ex- 
cefs is prejudicial. » Loud reading. and fpeak- 
ing are of fingular advantage to literary men, 
affording them good fabftitutes for other kinds 
of exercife, for which they feldom have fuf- 
ficient leifure or Opportunities. It is to this. 
caufe we may juftly aferibe the longevity of 
many {choolmafters, and teachers in univer- 
fities, who, not withftanding their fedentary 
employments, and the vitiated air which they 
daily breathe in fchool-rooms, attain to a long: 
and healthy life. To {peak very loud, and to: 
exercife the voice immediately after a meal,. 
is pernicious to the lungs, as. well as to. the 
organs of digeftion. 

Singing promotes the lively circulation of 
the blood through the lungs, and all parts of 
the body ; the lungs, as well as the abdominal: 
snteftines, are fhaken by the vibrating motion 
of the air, in a manner very conducive to: 
their falubrity.. The phlegm, and other nox- 
ious matter, collected about the pulmonary 
veifels, are thereby refolved and carried away, 
fo that they cannot mix with the blood, and 
the moft dangerous ftagnations in the fmaller 
vefiels are thus prevented : the blood is uni- 
. formly diftributed and driven to the larger’ 
veins and arteries. For the fame law of na- 
ture, by which river-water is preferved fweet 
and treth, while that of pools and ditches ftag- 
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nates and putrifies, is alfo fully applicable 
here, The air inhaled in finging is of fimilar 
fervice to us, as the current to the water: 
perfpiration is thereby promoted, and the 
mind is enlivened with the body. Thofe- 
fedentary artificers or mechanics, who from 
habit. almoft conftantly fing at their work, 
unintentionally contribute much to the pref- 
efvation of their health. 
All Wind Infiruments are more or Jefs. hurt- 
ful; for, as much air is thereby introduced 
into the Jungs, and as it is but gradually and 
partially emitted, that organ foon becomes 
debilitated. Hence perfons of weak lungs, 
who are very fond of playing the flute, haut- 
boy, or French horn, are frequently afflicted 
with {pitting of blood, cough, fhortnels of 
‘breath, and pulmonary confumption. — Be- 
dides, blowing checks the circulation of the 
blood through the lungs, accumulates it to- 
wards the head, and difpofes fuch muficians 
to apoplexy. By the violent expulfion of the 
air, the abdominal mufcles are contracted, all 
the parts of the abdomen are compreffed, the 
circulation of the fluids is retarded, and many 
unpleafant and frequently fatal confequences 
-are induced. _ | 

There are other kinds of muj/ical inftruments, 
which, in a dietetical view, deferve to be con- 
demned. Such is the Harmonica, which, by 
the rotation of the glailes on the fingers, (a 
kind of negative electricity) induces a great 
degree of nervous weaknefs. And this effect 
is much accelerated by the acute and vibrat- 
ing founds of this inftrument, by which the 
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organs of hearing are intenfely affected. . Per- 
haps all ftringed inftruments, which are play- 
ed by the touch of the fingers, fuch as the 
harp, the cuitar, and the violin, produce a 
fimilar effet on the nervous fyftem; efpe- 
cially if it be.true, that the papilla, or the 
points of the fingers, are the ftrongeft con- 
ductors of the fuppefed nervous fluid, It is 
at leaft probable, that to be able to play. on. 
fuch inftruments, with expreflion, requires. e 
more than common fenfibility of the nerves, 
avhich. indeed may be fometimes artificially 
acquired, but to the detriment of health. 
For it cannot be.doubted, that a local excite- 
ment of irritability may be gradually. propa- 
gated over the whole nervous fyftem; and, 
that, from raifing fome parts of the body toa, 
preternatural ftate of fenfibility, the. common 
charaéter of thofe who are called Virtuofi, is 
generally marked with nervous debility. Ey- 
ery body knows in how extraordinary a man- 
ner mufic may influence the.mind.; that the. 
paflions of perfons of fenfibility may be meft 
effectually roufed.and allayed by it; nay, that, 
in, fome individuals, every feeling. of the mind, 
can be aff ctted at pleafure, by the various mod- 
ifications of harmony. As, therefore, fadnefs, 
grief, and other deprefling paflions, may be 
alleviated | by appropriate muific, it is an exer- 
cife deferving every commendation. Yet we 
muft neither expect to cure by it difeafes of 
the mind, nor their. concomitant bodily difor- 
ders: this is beyond the power of mufic, 
which aéts as a palliative only, or as a nerv- 
ous ftimulus, the efle&@ of which is inftanta- 
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neous, but of fhort duration. For, as foon 
as the exciting caufe ceafes, it is fucceeded by. 
an uncomfortable fenfation of debility and re-. 
laxation. It is even probable, that mufic, like. 
all other anodyne.and foothing remedies, may 
in the end increafe the difpofition to nervous | 
weaknefs, by its too frequent repetition. 
Laftly, the pofture of the body, in practif- 

ing mufic, alfo deferves attention ; as the» 
breatt and abdomen may be compreffed by. 
flooping, fo as to caufe very ferious coms 
plaints; and as the eyes may be injured by 
reading the notes, at too great or fhort a dif- 
tance, efpecially for the double keys of the 
harp and harpfichord : indeed, reading mufic 
1s in general more fatiguing to the eyes, than 


any other kindof exertion. te 
friétion of the body, which can be perform- 
ed either by the naked hand, a piece of flan- 
nel, or {till better bya flefh-bruth, is one of 
the moft gentle and ufeful f{pecies of exercife.’ 
The whole body may be fubjected to this mild) 
operation, but principally the abdomen; the 
{pine, the arms, and legs. © It clears the fkin, 
refolves. ftagnating humours, ‘promotes per- 
{piration, ftrengthens the fibres, and increafes 
the warmth and energy of the whole!fyfitem. 
In rheumatifm, gout, palfy, and green-fick- 
nefsyifvisian excellent remedy.’ *' 6 if Ya 
Daily, friction of the whole body waswith 
the ancients, and ftill is in the Maft Indies, 
confidered one of the moft indifpenfable requi= 
fites of a people, who by their indolent man- 
ner of life feem to have adopted it, more with 
a view of indulging in fenfual pleafures, than 
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as the means of preferving health. It is, how- 


ever, one of the moft falutary expedients, by | 


which the whole body -receives -nearly as 
much benefit-as from a tepid bath, and which, 
as being in the power of every perfon, ought 
to be more frequently and more generally 
ufed. To the fedentary, the hypochondriac, 
and perfons troubled with -indigeftion, who 
cannot afford Jeifure «to take fuflicient exer- 
cife, the daily friction of the belly, in particu- 
lar, cannot be too much recommended as.a 
fubftitute for other means, in order to dif- 
felve pituitous ftagnations, which may be 
forming in the abdomen, and to re-invigorate 
the veflels. And though it be not attended 
with all the advantages enjoyed from exercife 
in the open air, it .{till produces a powerful 
effect on the organs -of digeftion ; for the 
moderate exercife of a whole day wil! fcarcely 
invigorate the abdominal -veflels, and particu- 
larly the ftomach, fo much as the friction of 
thefe parts, continued for half an hour. But, 
if it be.intended for-thefe beneficial purpofes, 
it fhould be.performed in the morning, on an 
empty-ftomach, or in bed before we rife, 
} gently and fteadily, ‘in a circular direction, 
and at leaft for five or ten minutes at'a time. 

In a weak ftate of the abdomen, and the 
‘merves in general, we may derive ‘ftill niore 
falutary efiects from friction, if the ftomach 
and the whole abdomen be rubbed every 
gnorning, and at night, before going to bed, 
with a {ponge, or a piece of flannel dipped in 
cold water. ‘This pofleffes ftill greater advan- 
fages over internal medicines, becaufe it can 
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_ be fafely employed, even in cafes where’ the 
alimentary canal, from its. obftructed {tate, 
{carcely admits of any other remedies, while 
friction, and the affufion of cold water,.gen- 
erally relieve thefe obftrudtions,. and. even 
habitual coftivenefs. tet | 

_ Motion or exercife ought to be continued 
only till we feel. an agreeable laflitude,.and a 
fenfible degree of perfpiration.- If it be car- 
ried, farther, it weakens inftead.: of. ftrength- 
ening the body, and leaves behind difagreea- 
ble confequences to. the lungs, filled with 


heated.blood.. Even-the robuft man will ex-° 


perience fome, though lefs unpleafant effects 
than the debilitated, if he has committed an 
excefs of. this nature.- ») 9 
After having. taken-exercife, we thould'not 
venture to reft.in a cool place, nor upon 2 
green plot ; -ftill lefs fhould we expofe ourfelves 
to a current of air; but rather frequent a 
place warmed by: the mild rays of the fun in 
ummer, oF a moderately warm-apartment in 
winter, fo that the fudden change of temper- 
ature may, not injure. us,. by fupprefling. per- 
{piration.. 





» For the fame’ reafens, the thirft we gener- 


ally feel. after exercife, ought not to be in- 
Rantly fatisfied by cooling drink. It is-how- 
_ever allowable to drink fome warm or.diluent 
liquors; if we cannot wait till the ‘natural 
warmth be reftored... The late Dr, Fothergill 
very properly. advifed, that people in a ftate 
of perfpiration fhould, to avoid all danger, 
eat a mouthful of bread, with a little falt, and 
thus gain time, till the blood and the liquor 
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to be ‘drunk had acquired. a more equal tem 
-perature. © A finall quantity of vinegars: or 
“the juice.of lemons in water, is well:calculate 
_ to quench thirft, and at the fame’time'to pro- 
»mote: perfpiration. | Travellers on foot ought 
to be ‘upon their guard againft’ too much 
‘drink ; for, the more® liquids they take, the 
emore. they will perfpire, and ‘the greater’ will 
“be the ‘fubfequent™ relaxation ‘and danger -of 
‘cathing cold, when their clothes are faturated 
with perfpirable matter.» They fhouldalfo 
‘tabftaim from ‘drink: produ@ive of a laxative 
’ veffet, which would ‘caufe debility, and even 
-faintings,.«'T he moft fuitable of all fubfiances 
sto mix'with water, is the pure or effential 
acid of tartar, with a {mall quantity of fugar. 
“This affords a cooling and refrefhing beverage, 
without relaxing the bowels, like lemonade. 
-Perfons with whom vitriolic acid agrees, may 
‘take-atea-{poonful of a mixture, confifting~of 
fix or eight parts of fpirits of wing, andone 
— of vitriolic acid, to a pint of” 
beverace made of a weak atididteckeyvitie and 
owater ‘eucooling and ftrengthening. + In the 
very cold weather of winter, people’ ought to 
-avoid all heating liquors, fuch as ardent fpirits 
-and ftrong ‘wines Warm diluents, fuch as 
tea and coffee, are equally improper, andia 
‘poor protection againft colds for their-wart 
‘ing’property ‘is of thort duration 5 theyware 
tive’ of debility, a more torpid circula- 
tion ¢f the blood, and confequently’ of ne 
create of ‘cold. . Avis mutch better toveat’ pr 
vioufly fome Lobitton meaty ‘by shih the dig 
tive: ata iunraiaiiai be lar: cama uch as ‘co! 
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animal food- and bréad; and to drink after it 
fome bitter ale’or beer. On the other hand, 
when we fuffer from intenfe cold, or have 
been expofed to the wind and weather, a few 
cups of ftrong tea, with plenty of cream and 
fugar,is then the beft and fafeft refrefhment : 
and it is equally invigorating in fummer after 
extreme heat and fatigue. Feeble individu- 
als, whofe ftomachs generate’much acid, and 
who are frequently troubled on their journies 
with a fudden voracious. appetite, are liable 
to the moft painful attacks of weaknefs on 
the road,.and on that-account they ought al.» 
ways to.be.provided with fome kind of folid 
food in their excurfions. Such perfons fhould 
carefully abftain from. the ufe of wine, brandy, 
or’ other heating and ftimulating cordials, 
while travelling, efpecially in the morning: . 
they might with more advantage eat fome 
bread and butter, warm or buttered ale, 
ftrong broth, gruel, or the like nourifhing 
fubftances. | 

We are now to confider the confequences 
arifing from the want of exercife.. Vhis, indeed, 
is {till more debilitating than too-violent mo- 
tion.. The folid parts of the human frame . 
are relaxed by-it; the circulation of the flu- 
ids is retarded ; they gradually {tagnate in 
the {maller capillary veffels ;. the fecretions are 
diminifhed ;. and abundance of moifture or 
fat is generated, which renders the body, a: 
well as the mind,.more indolent and lifelefs: 
relaxation. of the mutfcles,. obftructions o. 
the inteftines, hemorrhoids,. apopleétic fits 
various {pecies of gropty: and at length a pre 
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‘mature death, are the fad'confequences. Men 
of letters are the moft unhealthy of all human 
beings, becaufe their bodies have fcarcely any 
‘other exercife but the imperceptible motion 
of. the arms: » Want of appetite, flatulency, 
anxiety, at one time obftruétions, at another 
‘diarrhoea, and the moft diverfified nervous 
fymptoms, are theirattendants. Sleep is be- 
yond their reach; a thoufand tormenting in- 
conveniencies; hypochondriafis, and at length” 
- tacompleteftate of melancholy, is too frequent- 
ly their lot. © Temperance alone ‘will not 
‘remedy all thefe evils; for fince we cannot 
remain vigorous and healthy for two days 
together, with the fame mafs of blood, a new 
accefs of the pureft and moft fubtle parts of 
our fluids muit daily fupport the nervous fyf 
tem, in order to'preferve its regular functions. 
If this’be not continually reftored, ‘weaknefs 
and relaxation of body and mind are the in- 
evitable confequences'; with this difference 
only, that in a ftate of debility, from’ too 
much bodily exercife, the thick and coarfe 
particles of the fluids are carried into circula-. 

- tion with the others, and the next meal, or 

the firft fleep after it, very foon fupplies the 
deficiency : in mental labour, on the contrary; 
digeftion is interrupted, the crude and vifcid” 
parts of food remain unaflimilated, and the” 
body’is prevented from receiving its proper’ 
nourifhment. | In like manner, the fedentary” 
mechanics and artificers are affected ; partic- 
ularly “fhoe-makers, taylors, and weavers.’ 
‘They experience hardfhips fimilar to thofe, to" 
which men of letters are fubject 3 and it has" 
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been frequently obferved, that they are very” 
liable to difeafes of the mind, and efpecially 
torreligious fanaticifime ) ier Herr 
Standing, though ufeful as a change after 
long fitting, is apt to occafion accumulations. 
of blood, or rather of the ferous part of it, in 
thelower extremities. Swelled legs are there- 
fore common among printers. It isa pofture 
little calculated to relieve the ftudious, and 
the body is at the fame time more fatigued 
‘by ftanding than fitting. If.we fit much, 
we muft attend to the two following rules: 
1, that no-part of the body be compreffled * 
and’2. that it be not too long ‘continued at 
onetime. The common manner of fitting, 
with the head reclined, is extremely perni- 
cious ; for the circulation of the fluids in the 
abdomen is thus checked ; the inteftines are 
comprefled, and the veffels of the breaft con- 
traéted. © The head alfo fuffers by bending 
it too much forward ; as the blood is thereby 
impelled to circulate towards it more copi- 
oufly than is confiftent with health. The 
ftudious, efpecially, would do well, not to 
perform all their avocations:m a fedentary 
pofture, but occafionally to relieve at once 
their body and mind, by ftanding, or walking 
about the room. The mode of fitting ought 
alfo'to be made as convenient ‘as poflible, fo 
that both the body and head-may be kept in 
n almoft ‘perpendicular pofture ; that the 
breaft and abdomen may not be obftructed in 
their alternate expanfion ; and laftly, that the 
arms and legs may not beheld in a crooked: 
' and “unnatural pofition: all this fhould: be 
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particularly attended: to; by thofe who teach 
children to read and write: The preffure.of 
the abdominal mufcles may in a great meaf- 
ure be prevented by. high tables and defks, 
and by raifed ftools or chairs, upon which a. 
perfon rather. ftands than fits;. 

To lie or reft horizontally is-attended with. 
a ceflation- of all exercife. If the head be: 
placed low, and. this- too- long continued,. 
there may arife. head-ach,. by. the increafed’ — 
preflure of. the blood-on the brain. Here,. 
likewife, a frequent. change.of pofture is nec- 
eflary, in order to obftruct none of the bodily. 
functions,. and to prevent the ftagnation of: 
humours. : ee 

Finally, the faculties of the mind deferve no- 
lefs attention than thofe of the body. . 

Alternate changes of tranquillity and a@tiv- 
ity are. equally beneficial to the mind, as reft 
and exercife to. the body.. Too long contin-- 
ued,. too frequent, and too profound reflec: 
tions, are alike injurious to both. The fame 
powers are diminifhed here as-in bodily la. 
bour, and in a ftill greater proportion; for 
mufcular exertions, though fatiguing, are re- 
productive of new. vigour.. This: may indeed 
be alfo applied: to mental labour, ‘by which 
the mind improves in capacity, but the body. 
is a. fufferer. from every unufual exertion of 
the mind; and, with the body, the mind by: 
degrees alfo becomes. difeafed :—in profound. 
meditations the vital. fpirits are,.as it were; 
withdrawn: from the organs of fenfe; the. 
body is for the time almoft deprived of fenfa~ 
tion ;, and we frequently become in a manner 
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abfent.  Refleétion always directed to one ob- 
jeG, not only debilitates, but alfo fuppreffes the 
other faculties of the mind, and does not per- 
mit it to deviate from its favourite, purfuit. 
‘Thus we fometimes fee melancholy, nay, mad- 
nefs itfelf, overwhelm perfons devoted to the 
contemplation of oue particular object. , In- 
tenfe and abftrufe thought, in general, if not 
checkedin time, may be attended with ftu- 
iparsorsinfanitys!) oii DAS: : 
“To enable us to reflec ferioufly upon an 
important fubject, time and place ought to be 
fo chofen: that the mind may be diverted by 
sno, other» objet; for two ideas cannot be 
‘conceived at one time. Hence we fhould 
_. dtudy;in/an. apartment which is not too light, 
and where we are undifturbed by noife 
athe mufcles thould not be actively employed 
uring ‘fludy: it is therefore improper and: 
pernicious, immediately after meals, or before 
_digeftion becompleted. ‘The morning, in- 
deed, isthe moft profitable time for ftudy.; 
though neceflity and cuftom make many ¢x- 
-sceptions 3° fo that fome perfons, from gradual 
practice, are able to perform their mental tafks 
‘during the ereateft noife, and in a room full 
of children. re gt 4) ‘ : BLA once co) ‘f 
«)) Much and. frequent jnadtivity of mind 
sagrees, indeed, well with. the body, which in 
sthat-ftate fully performs its functions, but it 
‘becomes unwieldy, infomuch as at: length to 
Atupify the mental powers: the ideas become 
“obi{cure and .confufed 5 and a. total lois of 


-memory, or oblivion of the pak, is but too 


= 


often the confequent effect.of fuch indolence. 
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Of Stns and WakInc: aes ft app ered 


tion with regard to age, the conftitution of the 
body, mode of life, and‘other circumftances. 


LEEP and-wakefulnefs- are nearly in. the | 


fame.relation to each:other as exercife and: 
reft. Waking always prefuppofes a, certain: 
degree ofiactivity ;. all:the natural funions, 
digeftion, the preparation of the chyle and 
blood, affimuation, fecretion and> excretion, 
are then more vigoroufly performed, and 


would foon exhauft. their powers, if fleep did: 
not reftore to-them. the beneficial and: indif-- 


penfable fupplies.- 


Sleep-is therefore neceffary to dinates: 7 


health, and it is an improper and fruitlefs at- 


tempt, to deprive ourfelves, by an ill-direé-- 
ed aétivity, of the requifite portion.of, this - 
refrefhment.;. for Nature will maintain her 
rights, in fpite of our-efforts to fubvert them :: 


and both body and mind fuffer, without at- 


taining any real advantage from an a aall 


gant watchfulnefs. 


Before I proceed to inquire into vahe ati 
quences arifing-from: either: too much, or.too- 
little fleep, i it oul be ufeful.to premife a con-- 


cife theory,.or the phyfiology, of this fufpen- 
fion of the. mental powerss.  ofetfiregte 
_ When the body is fatigued, when: the fen- 
fes,. together. with: the voluntary. motions of 
the muicles, have been for.fome. time. active,. 


we. ftand in. need: of: the alternation of. ref,. 
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which is obtained by fleep. During a found 
fleep, the fenfes, and the voluntary mufcular 
motions, are not exercifed; but the vital 
fun@tions, fuch as refpiration, and the circu- 
lation of the blood, as well as moft of the nat- 
ural functions aforementioned, are regularly 
though more flowly performed. ‘During fleep, 
therefore, the motion of the heart and the 
plood-veflels, even:-the action of the brain and 
the nervous fyftem, as likewife the periftaltic 
or’vermicular motion of the ftomach and the 
inteftines, and the fecretion of the fluids, are 
performed in an uniform and fteady manner. 
Previous to fleep, we perceive ‘a languor of 
the fenfes, and of the mufcles which are fub- 
ject 'to our will, and of thofe alfo which keep 
the body in.an ered pofture; the head in- 
clines downwards, the tipper cye-lid and the 
- Jower jaw-bone likewife fink, the venous blood 
accumulates towards the heart, and compels 
us to yawn, in order to facilitate the tranfi- 
tion of the blood into the lungs, by the deep 
bréathing which takes place: finally, the brain 
itfelf, as the organ of the mind, appears to be 
fatisued ; hence oursideas become irregular, 
and there arifes a kindof faint imbecility of 
the underftanding. ‘That the motions of the 
hieart are ftronger during fleep, and that per- 
fpiration is more active, mut be afcribed to 
the warmth of the bed-clothes, by which the 
4nfenfible perfpiration foftens and relaxes the 
fxin. But’a perfon, who fleeps in his ufual 
Arefs, will feel’chilly ; and thofe animals that 
Aleep long, as the hedge-hog, the murmur-deer 
<a bos cit th, Sh BD ae &, APRA tee 
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_ ( Marmota. Alpina, L.) fluffer an extraordinary 
degree of: c@hdwnrgigy nit tra. eubah e ote 

As the fenfes are inaétive during fleep 5 as 
the neryous energy is lefs exhaufted, and its — 
fecretion continued, a new fupply of it is col. 
lected, and the organs of fenfe, as well as the 
mufcles, receive additional vigour. ‘This oc- 
cafions us to awake, particularly if roufed by 
any ftimulusi!: While we are afleep, the nu- 
tritive particles can more cafily attach them- 
felves to the fibres, and fat alfo is more read- 
ily generated, from the retarded), circulation 
of the blood... After we liave flept fufliciently,. 
we are apt, on awaking, to ftretch the limbs 
and joints.of the body, and: fometimes. to 
-yawn: thelatter, with an inftindtive defire of 
promoting the circulation of blood through 
_ the lungs, which: was retarded: during ‘dleep 5 
the former, namely ftretching; in: order to af- 
fift the extenfor mufcles, which, by the flex- 
ion of the limbs in fleep, had been: more ex- 
tended, and in-order to.expand again the 
flexor: muteles; hae had been moderately con- 
tracted.« efi ‘hp ee ty tes Beg AR: 

» The: proximate sapale billet! appears tobe’ 
an impeded motion of the nervous fluid in 
the brain. » This motion:is produced»bywa 
kindof collapfe of the fubtle infertions of the 
nerves, as: wellas~by a mechanical compref 
fion of them.» Hence we can explain; how — 
things:fo totally oppofitée are able to produce 
‘fleep, when they. either exhaut or comprefs 
the tubes of the nerves. Of the former kind 
is every violent: and fatiguing: {pecies of la. 
bour, a conliderable lofs of blood, peripiration 
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increafed by external heat, and every thing 
that withdraws the blood from the head ; 
for inftance, warm baths of the lower ex- 

tremities, a ftomach filled with much food, 

&c. Of the latter kind of incitements to 

fleep, namely, thofe that act by compreflion, 

is every mechanical preflure on the brain, 
whether it proceed from ‘water accumulated 
in its ventricles, from a local depreffion or 
fracture of the cranium, or from extravafated 

blood';:—in kkke manner, the impeded regrefs 
of the blood from the brain, or the increafed 
accefS of it to that organ, may effect fuch a 
preflure, by diftending the blood-veflels, as is. 

the cafe in ufing narcotics, or wine and other 
{pirituous liquors ; and, laftly, an intenfe de- 
gree of cold, as well as the flate of an ap- 
“proaching apoplexy. Sleep is promoted by 
- tranquillity of mind; by the abfence of every 
ftimulus to the body 3 by filence and dark- 
nefs around us; by a complete reft of the 
_ fenfes; by gently and uniformly affecting one 
“of the fenies, for inftance, by mufic or read- 

ing ; and, lafily, by a gentle external motion 
of the whole body, as by rocking or failing. 
“On the other hand, every painful fenfations a 
great noife, a bright light, {trong exertions of 
mental powers, and particularly violent paf- 
fions, are calculated to prevent ileep. Thus 
likewife fleep may be impeded by hot, fpicy, 
and other kinds of drink, which are faid to 
occafion a more fpeedy fecretion of the ners 

vous fluid. rH 
Dreams are vagaries of the imagination, and 
én moft inflances proceed from external fen- 
Aa | 
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fations. ‘They take place only, when our 
fleep is unfound, in which cafe the brain and 
nervous fyftem are capable of performing the 
motions above defcribed. . We feldom dream 
during the firft hours of flcep ; ; perhaps, be- 
caufe the nervous fluid is then too much ex- 
haufted ; but dreams rather occur towards 
the morning, when this fluid has been, in 
fome meafure, reftored. Every thing capable 
of interrupting the tranquillity of mind and 
body, may produce dreams. Such are the 
various kinds of grief and forrow, exertions 
of the mind, affections and paflions,, crude 
and undigefted food, a hard and inconvenient 
pofture of the body. Thofe ideas which have 
lately occupied our mind, or made a lively 
impreffion upon us, generally conititute the 
principal fubject of a dream, and more or lefs 
employ our imagination, when we are afleep. 
Animals are likewife apt to dream, but fel- 
dom ; and even men living temperately, and 
enjoying a perfect ftate of health, are feldom 
diftarbed with this play of the fancy. Nay, 
there are examples of lively and {pirited per- 
fons who never dream., The great phyfiol- 
ogift, Hater, confiders dreaming as a fymp- 
tom of difeafe, or as a ftimulating caufe, by 
which the perfect tranquillity of the /enforium 

is interrupted. Hence, that fleep is the moft 
) efhing, which is undifturbed by dreams, 
or, at leaft, when we have no clear recollection 
of them. | 

I have before pieced, that mof of our 
dreams are {ports of fancy, and derive their 
origin chiefly from external impreflions: al- 
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moft every thing we fee and hear, when 
awake, leads our imagination to collateral 
notions or reprefentations, which, in a man- 
ner fpontaneoufly, and without the leaft ef- 
fort, aflociate with external fenfations. The 
place where a perfon whom we love former- 
ly refided,: a drefs fimilar to that which we 
have feen her wear, the objects that employed 
her attention, no fooner catch our eye, than 
fhe immediately occupies our mind. And, 
though thefe images, aflociating with exter- 
nal fenfations, do not arrive at complete con- 
fcioufnefs, within the power, of imagination, 
yet even in their latent fiate they may become 
very ftrong and permanent. J have‘ been in- 
formed, for inftance, of a young man, who 
was attacked with convulfions, every time he 
heard the name of ‘Ye/us repeated ; owing, it 
feems, to the circumftance of his mother hav- 
ing once invoked the name of Jefus in a ter- 
rific voice and manner, when fhe, as well as 
the boy, were much frightened by a tremen- 
dous peal of thunder. But this is only an 
indirect demonftration of the exiftence of a 
_ faculty, which is very active in dreams, and 
which may be aptly called the /ubrea/oning fac- 
ulty, or the power of abftracting fimilarities. 
The conclufions, thus formed, are more fre- 
quent and active, than in the waking fate ; 
becaufe they are feldom controlled by the re- 
flections of reafon. I fhall make ufe of one 
Uluftration only. be 

' Very frequently we find, that in a dream a 
feries of reprefentations is fuddenly interrupt- 
ed, and another feries of a very different kind 
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occupies its place. This happens, as foon as 
an idea affociates itfelf; which, from what- 
ever caufe, is more interefting ‘than that im- | 
mediately preceding. It then becomes the 
prevailing one, and determines the aflociation. 
Yet by this, too, the imagination is frequent- 
ly re-conducted to the former feries. The in- 
terruption in the courfe of the preceding oc- 
currences is remarked, and the power of ab- 
ftracting fimilarities is in fearch of the caufe 
of this irregularity. Hence,-in fuch cafes, 
there ufually happens fome unfortunate event 
or other, which occafions the interruption of 
the ftory. The reprefenting power may fud- 
denly again conduct us to another feries of 
ideas, and thus the imagination may be led 
by the fubreafoning power before defined, 
.from one fcene to another. Of this kind, for 
inftance, is the following remarkable dream, 
as related and explained in the words of Prof. 
Maass, of Haile: “1 dreamed once,” fays he, 
“that the Pope vifited me. He commanded 
me to open my defk, and he carefully exam- 
ined all the papers it contained. While he 
was thus employed, a very foarkling dia- 
mond fell out of his triple crown into my 
defk, of which, however, neither of us took 
any notice. As foon as the Pope had with- 
drawn, I retired to bed, but was foon obliged 
to rife, on account of a shioks {moke, the caufe 
of which I had yet tolearn. Upon examina- 
tion, I difcovered, that the diamond had fet 
fire to the papers in my gellt and burnt Gem a 
to afhes.” 
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This dream deferves a fhort analyfis, on 
account of the peculiar circumftances which 
occafioned it. “* On the preceding evening,” 
~ fays Prof. Maafs, “I was vifited by a friend, 
with whom I had a lively converfation upon 
Jofeph Il.’s fuppreflion of monafteries and con- 
vents. With this idea, though TI did not be- 
come confcious of it in the:dream, was affo- 
ciated the vifit which the Pope publickly paid 
’ the Emperor Jofeph at Vienna, in confequence 
of the meafures taken againft theclergy ; and 
with this again was combined, lhowever faint- 
‘dy, the reprefentation of the vifit,; which had 
been paid) me by my friend. Thefe two 
events were, by the fubreafoning faculty, 
‘compounded into one, according to the éf- 
tablifhed rule—that things which agree in 
‘their’ parts, do alfo correfpond as to the 
whole ;—hence the Pope’s vifit- was changed 
into a vifit: made to me. The fubreafoning: 
faculty, then, in order to account for this ex. 
traordinary vilit, fixed upon that which was 
the: moft important’ object in my room, 
namely, the defix, or rather the papers locked 
‘up init. ‘That a) diamond: fell out of the 
triple crown, was a ‘collateral affociation, 
»which was owing merely to the reprefenta- 
tion of the ‘defk. Some days before, when 
‘opening the defk, I had broken’ the glafs of 
my watch, which Theld in my hand, fo that 
the glafs fell among ‘the papers. “Hence no 
farther attention was paid to’ éie diamond, 
‘being a'reprefentation of a collateral feries of 
things. But afterwards, the reprefentation 
of the fparkling ftone was again excited, and 
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became the prevailing idea ; hence it deter.’ 
mined the fucceeding aflociation.. On account 
of its fimilarity, it excited the reprefentation 
of fire, and was indeed confounded with it. 
Hence arofe fire and fmoke. But, in the 
event, the wtitings only-were burnt, not the’ 
defk itfelf; to which, being of comparative- 
ly lefs value, the attention was not at all di-” 
rected.” a ‘ e . : ; Pei 
It is farther undeniable, that there are in” 
the human mind certain obfcure reprefenta- 
tions, and that it is of great advantage to be 
convinced of the reality of thefe images, if 
defirous of perceiving the connexion fubfitt. 
ing among the operations of the imagination. 
Of the numerous phenomena, founded on 
obfcure ideas, and which confequently prove” 
their exiftence, 1 fhall only remark the fol- 
lowing. It isa well known fact, that many 
dreams originate in the impreffions made‘on | 
the body during fleep; that they confit of 
analogous images, or fuch as are aflociated 
with fenfations that would arife from thefe 
impreffions: during a waking ftate. Hence, — 
for inftance, if our legs areplaced in a perpen- 
dicular pofture, we are often terrified by a ¢ 
dream, that implies the imminent danger-of 
falling from a-fteep rock or precipice.” The» 
foul muft reprefent to itfelf thefe external 
impreflions ina lively manner, otherwife no»! 
ideal picture could be thus excited. But, as 
we do not become at all confcious of them, ~ 
they are but faintly and ob{curely reprefenteds » 
lf we make a refolution of rifing earlier in 
the morning than ufual; and if we imprint 
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this determination on our mind, immediately 
before going to bed, we are almoft certain to 
fucceed. Now itis felf-evident, that this fuc. 
cefs cannot be afcribed to the efforts of the 
body, but altogether to the mind; which 
probably during fleep perceives and computes ° 
the duration of time, fo that it makes an im- 
preflion onthe body, whereby we are enabled 
to awake at an appointed hour. Yet all this 
takes place, without our confcioufnefs, and 
the reprefentations remain obfcure.  — 

» Many productions of art are fo complicated, 
that a variety of fimple conceptions are re- 
quifite tolay the foundation of them; yet 
the»artift is almoft entirely unconfcious of 
thefe individual nottons. ‘thus, a perfon per- 
forms a piece of mufic, without being oblig- 
ed to reflect, in a confcious manner, on the 
fignification of the notes, their value, and the 
order of the fingers he muft obferve; nay 
even without clearly diftinguifhing the ftrings 
of the harp, or the keys of the harpfichord.— 
We cannot attribute this to the mechanifin of » 
the body, which might gradually accuftom it. 
felf to the accurate placing of the fingers.— 
This could be applied only where we play | 
a piece of mutic, frequently practifed; but it 
is totally inapplicable to a new piece, which is 
played by the profeflor with equal facility, 
though he has never feen it before. In the 
latter cafe, there muft neceflarily arife an ideal 
reprefentation, or an act of judgment, pre- 
vious to every motion of the fingers. 

Thefe arguments, I hope, fufticiently evince 
the occurrence of fuch obfcure notions and 
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reprefentations, as lay the ground-work of all 
our dreams. ‘That among the thoufands and 
millions of fanciful’ and fuppofed ominous 
dreams, fome are occafionally realized, is not 


a matter of aftonifhment ; but many ‘people, . 


particularly the victims of the lottery, too 
frequently find reafon to regret, that’ thefe 
omens are not always to be depended upon’, 
if thofe deluded vifionaries would’ permit 
themfelves to reafon, and to calculate, they 
would difcover,that there are as many chances 


againtt their Apudtte being ‘realized,, as there 


are againft their ticket turning apa plese 


thoufand pounds prize, 
Before I quit this fubjectj 1 fhall rehaséton 


extraordinary dream of the celebrated Italian, : ? 


GauiLeo. When this great man, ata very 


advanced age, had loft the ufe of his eyes; he ie 


was once conduéted in his walks merge a beau. 
tiful plain, by his pupil, Toricerti. ‘¢ Once,” 


faid the aged fage, ** my eyes: perniteieal “me 
to enjoy the charms of thefe fields. » But now, 


fince their light 1s extinguifhed, thefe pleaf- 
ures are loft ‘toome forever: © Heaven july 


inflicts the punifhment which was predicted 


to me many years ago. ‘When in prifon,and — 


impatiently languifhing for liberty, began 
to be difcontented with the ways of Prove 


dence; CopeRNicUs’ appeared *to me in a — 


dream ; his celeftial {pirit conducted’ me over — 
luminous ftars, and, ina threatening voice, 


reprehended me for having murmured againit 
him, at whofe far all thefe worlds had pro- 
ceeded from nothing. ‘* A time fhall come,” 


faid he, “ when thine eyes {hall refufe to af 


fift thee in contemplating thefe wonders.” 


— = <- 


-_— - . 
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After this long, though I hope not unin- 
terefting digreffion, I proceed to ftate the con- 
fequences arifing from too much or too little 
fleep. | 
To continue in a waking ftate, beyond a 
proper time, confumes the vital {pirits, difor- 
ganizes the nerves, and caufes fo many un- 
eafy fenfations, that a confiderable while mult 
elapfe, before we can fall afleep, namely; until 
their greateft violence has abated. ‘Vhe flu- , 
ids of the body become acrid, the fat is con- 
fumed, and there arifes at length an inclina- 
tion to vertigo, violent head-ach, anxiety, ac- 
tions without connexion, without defign, and 
without confiftency. Thofe who indulge 
themfelves in much fleep, are feldom liable to 
very ftrong pafftons. Perfons, on the cone 
trary, who fleep too little, frequently con- 
tract a violent and vindictive temper. Long- 
continued wakefulnefs is capable of changing 
the temper and difpofition of mind of the molt 
mild and gentle; of affecting a complete al- 
teration of their features, and, at length, of 
oceafioning the moft. fingular whims, the 
Rrangeft deviations in the power of imagina- 
tion, and, in the end, abfolute infanity. 

. Excefs of fleep, however,, is not lefs preju- 
dicial. The whole body finks gradually un- 
der a complete ftate of inactivity, the folid 
"parts become .relaxed, the blood circulates 
lowly, and remains particularly long in the 
head: perfpiration is difordered, the fluids 
are incraflated, the body increafes in fat and 
‘thick humours, and is rendered incapable of 
being the medium of mental exertion, the _ 
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memory is enfeebled,. and the unhappy fleep- 
er falls into a thoughtlefs lethargic ftate, by 
which his fenfibility is, ina great meafure, de- 
ftroyed. | | 

.» Perfons .troubled with hypochondriafis 


and hyfterics do themfelves much injury by _ : 


fleeping too long, efpecially in the morning, 
when the body is much weakened by its too: 
long continuance in a heated and unwhole- 
fomeatmofphere. ‘To fuch individuals, it is 
alfo dangerous to remain for a length of time 
in a ftate of inadtivity. Indeed, excefs in 
fleeping is detrimental to the mufcular pow- 
ers of every perfon; to the phlegmatic, efpe- 
cially, whofe fluids will thus foon be’ wniver- 


fally corrupted ; and fanguine temperaments. - 


thereby acquire a fuperabundance of blood. 


The melancholy, whofe blood circulates flow- . 


ly, mutt fuffer inconveniencies in their fecre- 
tions and excretions by this indulgence; and 
-we generally find, that long fleepers are af- 
flicted with coftivenefs and obftru&ions.— 


Karly rifing, and timely going to bed, may a. 
lone render them more healthy and vigorous. — 


If it can be advantageous to any defcription 
of perfons, to fleep beyond the ufual portion 


a 


B 


7 
& 


of time, itis to the choleric. To fleepim- | 


mediately after fupper, is apt to occafion the 
night-mare, or a ftagnation of the blood, 
“which, by its preffure, produces the fenfation 
or idea of this troublefome bed-fellow. It is’ 
principally the nervous, the debilitated, and’ 
thofe of an impaired digeftion, who are vifit- 
ed by fuch terrifying dreams. © 7 
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The proper duration of fleep, in youth and 
adults, is ufually fettled at fix or feven hours; 
in children and the aged, from eight to nine 
hours. Yet the individual deviations in the 
conftitution of the body, and its various 
wants, {carcely admit of any accurate rules. 
The more bodily weaknefs we feel, the more 
we, may indulge in fleep, provided it be re- 
frefhing.. If people in a ftate of health are 
perfectly cheerful in mind and body, when 
they firft awake, this is the moft.certain cri- 
terion, that they have flept fufficiently. 

We fhould, however, be on our guard, not 
to confound the natural wants of the body 
with a blameable cuftom. For moft perfons 
habitually fleep too much, or remain longer 
in bed than they ought. The principal caufe 
of this deftructive cuftom undoubtedly arifes 
in infancy ; when children are permitted ‘to 
fleep in. very foft and heating beds, and en- 
couraged to lie longer than is proper, from a 
miftaken notion that they cannot fleep too 
much. From this injudicious treatment, they 
cannot attain a folid texture of the body, and 
_ a foundation is laid for many fubfequent dif-_ 
eafes. The rickets, fo very common in many 
families, in the prefent age, often originate in 
fuch indulgencies, finee the general relaxation 
of the body, and the tendency to profufe per- 
{piration, is thus promoted in an extraordi- 
nary degree. At the age of puberty, this ef- 
feminacy of the body, and the inclination to 
fleep, together with the pleafant fenfation, 
which a foft and warm bed affords ina wak- - 
ing flate, are certainly the firft and mok fre- 
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quent coi of a vice, that might be eficetnal- 
ly prevented by early rifing. 

~ The cuftom of fleeping long, tien contin- 
ued to the ftate of manhood, becomes fo-habit- 
ual that it cannot be relinquifhed without 
great ftruggles, anda firm refolution. Thofe, 
then, who are not poffeffed of this firmnefs, 
inftead of attaining a ftrong conftitution, 
will acquire a phlegmatic, relaxed, and cold 
temperament, which will render them ir- 
refolute, and incapable of energetic efforts ; 
and from which the mind, by degrees, 
‘becomes as indifferent towards every object, 
as the body is unfit for mufcular exertion.— 
Hence, to liften to the voice of Nature,in this . 
refpect, will contribute more to our happinefs, 
than to fhorten our repofe by many of the 
sufual but violent means of excitement, when 
the body is in want of rett. 

To children, at a very early period of Lik, 
no limits of fleep can be prefcribed ; but, af- ~ 
ter the fixth or feventh year of age, fome re- 
gulations become neceflary, to habituate them 
to a certain regularity. The juft proportion 
of fleep can be afcertained only, by their more 
or ‘lefs lively temperament, by their employ- 
ments, exercife and amufements through the 
day, and according to the more or lefs healthy 
ftate of their bodies. In purfuing this meafure, 
however, we muft not attempt to awaken 
children from their fleep, in a violent or ter- 
rifying manner, which is pte done, and 
is extremely pernicious. 

In great difquietude of nind: and after vi- 
olent paflions, fleep is the more neceflary, as 
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thefe agitate and exhauft the frame, more 
than the moft fatiguing bodily labour, “Hence, 
many perfons never fleep fo found, as when 
they are afflicted with grief and forrow. — A 
fretful and peevith temper, as well as a fit of 
the hypochondriafis, cannot be more effectu- 
ally relieved, than by afhort ficep. Frequent- 
ly, after a fleep, of afew minutes only, we 
‘awake refrefhed, we can refle& on our difh- 
culties with a calm mind, and again recon- 
«ile ourfelves to the troubles of life. In fuch 
fituations,’ though we fhould. not be able to 


fleep, even.a quiet pofture of the body, with - 


the eyes clofed, is of fome advantage. — 
There is fcarcely any misfortune fo great, 
that it.cannot be relieved or alleviated by fleep; 
-as, on the contrary, we fhould inevitably fink 
under its preflure, if this beneficent balm did 
not fupport us. Yet, frequently too, unea- 
finefs of mind, by its continual ftimulus on 
the icenforium, prevents all fleep : hence the 
| unquiet repofe and even whole dleeplets nights 
of thofe, whofe heads are filled with cares or 
dimportant fchemes. As mental labours, ex- 
hautt our ftrength more than thofe of the bo- 
idy, literary men, who employ themfelves in 


. long and profound reflections, require More » 


fleep than others. ‘Though fome perfons, 
whofe body and mind are equally indolent, 
have a greater inclination tofleep, than the 
jively and laborious, yet it is not fo. beneficial 
to them fince they are deftitute of the ef- 
- fential requilites to health, namely, activity 
and vigour. Leet, ae bhp gabe 8 
ck <g Md dy uk Ade: San awe eT ety 
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- The, moft healthy, and thofe who lead the 
moft ‘regular lives, frequently have an unca‘y 
and very fhort fleep: they alfo require: lefs 
reft at one time than another. He who.di- 
gefts oafily, flands lefs in need of fleep than 
others. After taking aliment difficult of di- 
geftion, Nature herfelf invites to the enjoy- 
ment of reft, and to fleep in proportion to the 
time which is required for the concoction and 
affimilation of food.—Exceflive evacuations of 
whatever kind, as well as intoxication: by 
ftrong liquors, render additional fleep necef- 
fary.. In ‘winter and fummer, wwe require 
fomewhat more time for fleep than in {pring 
and autumn; hbecaufe the vital {pirits are 
lefs exhaufted in the latter feafons, and the 
mafs of the blood circulates more uniformly, 
than in the cold of winter or heat of fummer, 
when it is peithes too much retarded, or agect- 
erated. 

Atias very improper to fit up too late in the 
long winter evenings, whether at the defk. 
or the bottle, either of :which is then more 
“hurtful than ih fummer, becaufe the want of 
fleep is greater. Thofe who wifh to {pend 
‘the winter in good health, and ufeful labour, 
fhould retire to bed at eight o’clock in the 
‘evening, and rife at three or four o’clock in 
the morning. A winter morning, indeed, is 
not very charming, but the evening is natur- 
ally {tall lefs fo ; and there is no doubt, that 
we can perform every kind of work, with 
‘more alacrity and fuccefs, in the early part of 
the day than at night; and that our eyes 
would likewife be bentitied by this Beer 
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tion, after fleep has enabled them to under- 
take any tafk in the morning ; but they are 
fatigued at night, from the exertions oe a 
whole day. 

Every ftimulus may interrupt Alaa or at 
* Jeaft: render it uneafy, and often occafion 
dreams, the caufe of which is generally owing 
to an irritation in the ftomach, or in the intef- 
tinal canal. Dreams are, as it were, a middle 
ftate between fleeping and waking, and gen- 
erally indicate fome defect in the body, un- 
lefs they give reprefentations which originate 

in the occurrences of the preceding day. 

An uneafy fleep, which is obvious from 
flarting up, or fpeaking in it, and from a fre- 
quent change of the pofture i im bed, is at no 
time a good’ fymptom ; ; itis as frequently a 
forerunner, as it is she. effe& of difeafe, and — 
ony be owing to the following caufes = 

_{. Emotions of the mind and violent paf- 
fions always diforder the vital fpirits ;—at one - 
time they increafe, at another diminifh, and 
fometimes altogether check their influence: 
the confequences of. which extend to the 
whole circulation of the blood. Sorrows and 
-eares produce a fimilar effect. Hence’ the 
nocturnal couch is a very improper place to 
profecute moral refearches, or to recollect 
what we have done, fpoken, and thought 
through the day.—-Fo read interefting letters, 
received late in the Spcmings hanes! too o¢- 
cafions an unquiet fleep.. 

2. Abad ftate of. digeftion, and eGudeisily 
hard or corrupted food, on account of the 
connexion of the brain with the ftomach. 
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4. A repelled perfpiration, if we have not 
covered ourfelves conformably to the climate, 
feafon, and weather.—In this cafe, a current 


of air is-ftill more hurtful than intenfe cold. 


4. An apartment or bed to which we are 
not accuftomed may alfo occafton an uncom- 
fortable fleep, as travellers frequently experi- 
ence. It is therefore an eflential part of a 
good and healthful education, to accuftom 
children to fleep: alternately ~upon: different; 
and harder or fofter couches, in various parts 
of the houfe, more or lefs temperate, which 
confequently enables them to fleep comfort- 
erste ina fimple but clean bed, in whatever 
place or fituation they may find it.) >) 

 Debilitated perfons injure themfelves much 
b yfleeping during the day, agairift the order 
of Nature, and keeping awake the greater part 
of thenight. Day-light is beft adapted to ac- 
tive employments; and the gloom and ftill- 
nefs of the night to repofe. ~The evening-air 
which we inhale foonafter fun-fet, and night 
air in general, which is -vitiated in the coum. 
try by the exhalations.ofiplants, is: very detri- 
mentalto the delicate. The forced watchful- 
nefs of thofe who apply themfelves in the 
night to mental purfuits, is exceedingly ‘pre- 
judicial. A couple of hours fleep before mid- 
night is, according to old experience, more 


refrefhing than double the quart ti after that 


period. ~ | 

The queftion, wh eUede® to Seep after: pines 
be advifable, muft be decided by a variety of 
concurrent circumftances ; cuftom, bodily con- 
{titution, age, climate, and the like. 
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. Ina weak and flow ftate of digeftion, after 
having taken hard or folid food, we may in- 
dulge ourfelves in a fhort fleep, rather than 


after a meal confifting of fuch nourifhment, 


as by its nature is eafily concocted. But de- 
bilitated young people efpecially fhould not 
fleep too much, though their weaknefs incline 
them to it; for the more they indulge in it, 
the greater will be their fubfequent languor 
and relaxation. " 

_ Individuals of a vigorous and quick con- 
‘coction may undertake gentle, but not violent 
exercife, immediately after meals, if they have 
eaten food that is eafily digeftible, and which 
requires little affiftance, but that of the {tom- 
ach and its fluids. And even fuch perfons, if 
they have made ufe of provifions difficult to 
» be concocted, ought to remain quiet after din- 
ner, and may occafionally allow themfelves 
half an hour’s fleep, in order to fupport. di- 
geftion. : 


To reft a little after dinner, is farther ufe- 


ful to dry and emaciated perfons, to the aged, 
and perfons of an irafcible difpofition ; to 
thofe who have fpent the preceding night un- 
eafily and fleeplefs, or have been otherwife fa- 
tigued, in order to reftore regularity in the 
infenfible perfpiration ; but in this cafe the 


body muft,be well covered, that it may not be © 


expofed.to cold. Such as are fond of fleep- 
ing at any time of the day, are ufually more 
indolent and heavy after it than before. A 


fleep after dinner ought never to exceed one 


hour; and it is alfo much better fitting than 
lying horizontally ; for, in the latter cafe, we 
| Bb 2 | 


Ns 
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are more fubje&t to fluctuations of the blood - 
towards the head, and confequently to head- 
adhe} hai a | : ea 

Much depends upon the manner of lying in 
bed, and on the pofture to which we accuf- 
tom ourfelves. To lie onthe back, with the 
arms over the head, prevents the circulation 
of the blood to the arms, and is not unfre- 
quently productive of ferious confequences. 
It is equally pernicious to lie ina crooked pof 
ture, or with the breaft very low and bent 
inwards; for the inteftines are thereby com- 
- prefled and obftruéted in their motions, and 
the blood cannot eafily circulate downwards ;. 
whence may arife giddinefs and even apoplexy. 
Lying on the back is equally improper, and 
produces frightful dreams, together with ma- 
ny other inconveniencies; the reverfe pofture 
- is likewife noxious, as the ftomach is thus vi- 
olently opprefled, the free refpiration much 
impeded, and the whole circulation of the 
fluids in the cheft and abdomen: wantonly 
prevented, to the great injury of health. 

The moft proper pofture, then, is on one 
fide, with the body ftraight, the limbs flight- 
ly bent (not ftretched, becaufe they ought to 
reft) fo that the body may lie fomewhat high-) 
er than thelegs. Whensthe head is laid high, 
a fhort fleep is more refrefhing than a longer 

one when it is reclined too law. ‘To healthy» 
people it is a matter of no confequence on 
which fide they lie, and they may fafely, in 
this refpect, follow their own choice.» Some 
dietetical obfervers allege, that it is better to 
lic in the evening on the right, and in the 
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morning on the left, fide ; that in the even- 
ing the food may more readily leave the ftom- 
ach, and that afterwards this organ may.be 
better warmed bythe liver. 9 6 05). 

In the evening we fhould eat light food on- ’ 
ly, and that fparingly, wait for its digeftion, 
and confequently not lie down till two or 
three hours-after fupper. The mind ought to 
be kept quiet and cheerful, previous to going 
to relt:, we fhould then, as: much as pofli- 
ble, avoid gloomy thoughts, which require 
refiection and exertion.. It is therefore a 
pernicious and dangerous practice to. read: 
ourfelves afleep in bed... We woulddo muclp 
better, to exercife ourfelves a little before: 
bed-time, by walking up and down the room. 

Sleep without dreams, of whatever nature 
they may be, is more healthful than when at- 
tended with thefe fancies.. Yet dreams of am 
agreeable kind promote the free circulation’ , 
of the blood, the. better concoétion of food.) 
and a:due ftate of perfpiration. ~The contra-) 
ry takes place in unpleafant dreams, which 
excite anxiety, terror, gricf, fear, and the like. 
In the latter cafe, they are of themfelves fymp- 
toms of irregularity in the fyftem, of an ap-» 
proaching diforder, or of an improper pofture 
of the body. The functions of the body be-! 
fore mentioned are impeded by fuch dreams; | 
and the-vital fpirits, which’ ought to be re- , 
ftored and cherifhed, are again diflipated by 
violent emotions, infomuch that the body 
and the mind continue unrefrefhed. be 

In order to preferve the body» warm, we » 
make ufe of feather-beds and covers :——in 
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fummer, at leaft, we ought to fleep upon’ mat» 
trefles, It isa moft effential requifite to every 
perfon, who withes to lead an agreeable, ac- 
tive, and ufeful life, to provide himfelf in 
time with a proper couch. To infure all the 
advantages which may be derived from this 
quarter, nothing is better than a mattrefs filled 
with horfe-hair, or, if. cheapnefs be an object, 
with dry mofs, at leaft fix inches thick. Sev- 
eral of fuch mattrefles may be placed one 
above another ; the bolfter ought to be well 
ftuffed and elaftic ; in winter with feathers, 
and during the fummer with horfe-hair, more 
or lefs high, according to: circumftances, but 
always fo that the head may lie confiderably 
more elevated than the breaft and the reft of 
the body. es Cake a 

The cover fhould never be tucked in too’ 
clofely, that the accefs of external air may not 
_ be altogether excluded. If we make ufe of a 
bedftead or a fofa provided with  fteel fprings,. 
one of the mattrefles above defcribed,. with a. 
fimilar bolfter, and the light cover of a dou- 
ble blanket, will be found fuflicient... Fhefe 
beds are not only the mott conventent for 
early rifers, but alfo the moft conducive to 
health. The higher clafles of fociety in. Ire- 
fand appear to be fo well convinced of the falu- 
brity of this mode of fleeping, that their chil- 
dren, inftead of bemg placed on enervating: 
feather-beds, are habituated to ficep: upon: 
bags filled with cut ftraw, with blankets laid 
over the bags for foftnefs, and but flightly 
covered. I underftand,. that this. praife-wor- 
thy practice is every day becoming. more 
~ general. : 
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Indeed, there is mo doubt that the mufcles: 
and nerves are more braced by a proper elaf> 
tic!couchs than either by the moft exquifite 
down of Norway, or the moft powerful tonic 
or ftfengthening remedies taken internally.’ 
Yet thefe remarks are applicable only to the 
healthy ftate of the body,: when Nature re- 
quires: no, additional aid»or precaution, in 
managing the organs of perfpiration-—Every 
. bed ought to be'fo regulated, that it -may- 
flope down impercéptibly towards the: feet’; 
and if the particulars before ftated be attend- 
ed ito, a healthy perfon will never fleep too: 
Jong: he will generally awake in fix hours, 
feel himfelf tefrefhed, rife with cheerfulnefs; 
and-be fit t6 undertake any exertions, either 
of body or minds: |. gaurh alta: anath 
~- What has: been’ remarked’ in’ a former 
Chapter on Drefs, and the advantages derived 
from covering. the fkin with animal wooh, 
particularly in enervated and infirm people, is 
likewife applicable here; with refpect toi the 
drefs, and the immediate covering of the fkin, 
~swhen jin» bed. Though we ufually undrefs 
ourfelvesias far as the fhirt, partly for the fake 
of cleanlinefs, and partly with the view of re- 
lieving the body from every preflure and in- 
cumbrance, and of promoting a free circula- 
tion of the blood; yet we fhould be cautious, 
Jeft we materially hert ourfelves by a fudden: 
expofure to the air, when undrefling, é{pec- 
jally after the hot:and fultry days of fummer.. 
A long and commodious night-gown of flan- 
nel would be a proper night drefs; efpecially: 
for thofe who retire to their bed. immediately 
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after the bath, in order to preferve, a gentle 
degree of perfpiration. 

‘The head: fhould not be covered with a 
warm flannel or worfted night-cap, as it were 
to make it a vapour-bath ; the thinneit cot- 
ton or linen cap being fully fufficient. The 
confequences refulting from) the pernicious: 
practice of keeping the head too warm, have 
been explained on a former occafion. ‘The 
fhirt-collar fhould be loofe, the wriftbands — 
open ;. and if from a bad habit we have been 
accuftomed to wear neckcloths during fleepy. 
they thould be tied as loofely as poffible. Per- 
fons who are naturally chilly in the lower ex- 
tremities, or are liable to pains of the ftomaclr 
and abdomen, would do well to fleep in wool- 
len fiockings, ‘but not in the fame which ony é 
have worn through the day. 

The feather-beds, in which we afwally fleep, 
are certainly hurtful in many difeafes, fome of 
which they may even produce. For they ab+ 
forb or imbibe the perfpired vapours thrown 
out of the body, without our being able to: 
cleanfe them of thefe impurities, which are 
again re-abforbed and re-conduéted through 
_ the pores, to the great injury of health. For 

this reafon, mattrefies filled with horfe-hair, 
or mofs, are in every refpect preferable. But, 
as many individuals have not fuflicient refo- 
jution to ufe thefe, or are-apprehenfive of the 
confequences attending a fudden change, they 
may at leaft caufe their feather-beds to be fre- 
guently and caréfully fhaken, aired in the fun,. 
and provided with a new covering. For the 
fame reafon, the bed ought not to be made 
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immediately after rifing, as is generally prac- 
tifed ; but the clothes fhould be taken off, 
fpread out, and not laid on the bed, until 
the time of going to reft draws near. Far- 
ther, it is highly improper to fleep in beds 
overloaded with clothes: they heat the blood 
more than is confiftent with health, and 
produce an immoderate and enervating perf 
piration, which ftilbmore weakens the organs 
already relaxed by dleep. © | 
- The 'cuftom of fleeping with the curtains 
drawn clofe; is pernicious to health, becaufe 
the copious’exhalations which then take place, 
cannot be properly diilipated, and are confe- 
quently again abforbed. It is alfo imprudent 
to hide the head almoft entirely under the 
bed-clothes. Perfons who cannot fleep with- 
out curtains; fhould tuck up the lower ends 
of them, or placeythem over: chairs, fo that 
they may not lie clofe to the bed, but admit a 
more free accefs of air; that fide alone, which 
4s next the wall, ought to be entirely covered 
awith the curtain. | oh 
For fimilar reafons, the large common fleep- 
ing-halls, or »wards in public fchools, as well 
as in hofpitals, are extremely prejudicial to 
health; though they may be neceflary evils, 
and cannot be-eafily remedied inthe great fe- 
“minaries of education. Neither the moft 
healthy fituation, with high, lefty, and {pa- 
cious apartments; nor the daily practice of 
airing and cleaning them, are fuflicient to 
countera@ the bad effects arifing from this 
baneful cuftom of crowding fo many perfons 
together to breathe ina common and cons 
fined atmofphere. | 
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From thefe confiderations, as well as in ma- 
any other refpects, the fleeping together in one 
bed, whether ‘children or adults, is‘at beft a 
difgutting andimmoral cuftom ; ‘bee the 
politive difadvantages it has with refpec to 
health. UnlefS poverty or neceflity render 
this cuftom unavoidable, it ought not to be 
~practifed, either among married or other per- 
dons, and itill lefs among children. It has 
been remarked, even in the domeftic econo- 
amy of barbarous nations, that, in aside ev- 
ery individual has a feparate couch. | 

The old cuftom of warming the bed alfo- 
deferves to be condemned ; as it has a dire& 
tendency to produce weaknefs and debility. 
This will be ftill more dangerous, if it be 
done with a charcoal fire, which, by its poi- 
{onous vapours, May prove very pernicious. 
A perfon who is accuftomed to fleep.in a cold 
bed, will not fee! much inconvenience in the 
feverelt cold; for, after being a fhort time in 
bed, the natural warmth of the body will 
overcome it: as, on the contrary, thofe who 
fleep in a warmed bed, will be the more lia- 
ble to feel cold, as foon as this artificial heat is 
difipated. | r iP 

It it can be avoided, the bed-room ought 
not to be on the ground floor, nor towards 
the North. Many people prefer this fituation 
in fummer, on account of the cool air; they 
fhould, however, confider that, in fuch an 
apartment, the morning as well as the night- 
air, isdampand unwholefome. A bed-cham- 
ber ought to be expofed to the early rays of 
the fun, which awake man ina ftate of health 
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“at a proper time, and enliven, ftrengthen, 
and incite him to leave the bed, after having 
-been refrefhed by reft. It is, farther, more 
advifable to endif a moderate degree of heat, 
“which may be’ modified at pleafure, ie 
ous means, than to inhabit damp and low-fit- 
uated apartments, from which the moifture 
cannot be eafily dried up in fummer. 
A fpacious and lofty room fhould always be 
chofen for a bed-chamber ; for {mall clofets 
and, above all, concealed beds are extremely 
objectionable —The. windows fhould never 
be left open at night; and as damp rooms 
are very prejudicial to health, we ought to 
pay particular attention, that the bed may 
not be placed near a damp wall. It is in 
every cafe preferable to place the bed fo, that 
all the fides of it ftand free. ‘Vhis meth- 
‘ed of placing the bedftead, in or about the 
middle of the room, has another advantage 
which, with timorous perfons, is perhaps of 
_. #mportance. It it well known, that.a flafh 
of lightning, if it accidentally’ enter through 
a window, will take its direction along the 
walls, and not touch any thing placed in the 
middle of a room. ) | 
~ Laftly, no candle or ruafh-light fhould be 
kept burning during the night in a bed-room ; 
for it not only vitiates the air in a very con- 
fiderable degree, but tt difturbs and prevents 
the reft of thofe whofe fleep is uneafy, partic- 
alarly the aged. Ina dark apartment, fleep 
generally comes without much tmvitation 5 
C ¢ 
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as, on the other hand, the light of a candle 
ftimulates the brain, confequently the whole 
nervous fyftem ; and the approaching com- 
forter, whofe arrival we fo fondly with, is 
thereby prevented, or eafily interrupted, and 
banithed to calmer recions. 
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‘HESE Le@ures, with the exception of the Eighth 
and Ninth Chapters, weredelivered laft winter* at. 
Bath, and ih the fpring at Briftol, to numerous and re- 
fpectable audiences. The Author had no intention,. 
at that time, to publifh them; but as he found no 
Work, in the Enghth lang Age, comprehending fuch a. 
fyftematic view of the various 4 nd important objects which. 
“came more immediately, under his confideration, and con- 
ceived that the diffemination of the rules felected by him. 
might be generally ufeful, he was induced to alter his ref. - 
olution, and fubmit them to the candour of the Public. — 

To many Englifh and German writers he muft ac- 
knowledge his obligations, in the compofition of his Work. 
Among the former, he has pecabonaiiy availed himfelf of 
the excellent Writings of Pare STL , on the fubject of 
* Air and Weather ;? of ForHERGILL and VAUGHAN, on 
¢ Drefs ;? and of ArMSTRONG, Curtes and FaLcoNneER,. 
on. ‘ Food and Drink” To: Dr. Foruercitr alfo, on 
the fubjec&t of ¢ Sleeping and Waking,’ he is much indebted, 
as well as to Mr. Apams’s ufef ful Treatife on the ‘ Treat- 
ment and Prefervation of the Eyes.? 

Befide the valuable obfervations drawn from all thefe 
fources, he has been greatly aflifted by the opinions of fey« 
eral German writers, viz. INcenHouz, HanNemanny, 
Hurevanp, Marcarn, Semmerine, UnzerR, ZIMMER 

MANN, and others; having derived confiderable advan- 
tage from the general refult of their refpective inquiries on 
the fubje& of Diet and Regimen. 

Although it can icarcely be expected that a Work of 
this nature > fhould be perfect, or Ere from inaccuracy, the 
Author has {pared no pains to. render it deferving of the 
public favour, and’ trufts it will be found a domeltic guide 

both to families and individuals. . 

Shouid the rules and caxtions, interfperfed throughout, 
tend, in the {malleft degree, to increafe the knowledge of 
the inquifitive, difluade the unwary from injurious habits, 
or refcue. the fenfualift from the brink of deftruaic on, the 
exertions of the Author will be amply compenfated., 





* In the months of January and February, 4792. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE SECOND LONDON “EDITION, 
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THE firft, Edition of t efe LeGures having met with a 

degree of approbation beyond the moft fanguine hopes 

of the Author, he has teftified his 5 ggatefuyl fenfe to a dif- 

cerning Public, not only by corresting and improving ey- 

ery page of the Work, but likewife “by enlarging and ren- 

dering it.as complete as the limits of a fingle volume would. 
admit. 

Many important and ufeful articles have st sad: 
efpecially in the Fifth Chapter, “ Of Food and Drink,” 
“The principal new fubjeds the Reader. will, on confulting 

the Alphabetical Index, find under the. terms—<Arrow- 
- root— Artichoke s—-Aparagus —Bar ley —Beans —Beet-root 
—Cow-pox—Confumption—LEx sercife—Figs—Game—Lab- 
ers— Manna-gr afs— Metallic’ *Tradors—Mille-—Oats— 
Oil—-Olives—-Parfnips—- ices ag0—-S alfafy—Salt— 
Skirret-root—Small-pox—T amarinds—V inegar, &c. Ke. — 

The quotations tranflated from Dr. Mead’s * Medical: 
Precepts,” and inferted in, the conclufion of thefe Lec- 
tures, will be deemed interefting by every reflecting mind. 

To this edition the Author has added a * Pofffeript,’? 
to which he refers the Reader with refpect to the limited 
defign of the prefent book, and the practical tendency of 
a new work, “On the Dietetic Treatment and Cure of 
Difeafes ;”? which will contain the farther application of 
thefe Leures in a difeafed ftate of the-body. 

With this view, he has thought proper to fubjoin a fe-- 
ries of Queries, addreffed to thofe patients who are anx~ 
ious to give an accurate and fatisfaétory account of their 
diforder, when confulting medical men, efpecially if soled 
cannot haye the benefit of an interview. 
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